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VALENTINUS AND THE GNOSTIKOI 
BY 


GILLES QUISPEL 


One of the few data in the study of Gnosticism that always seemed 
rather certain was the hypothesis that the **mythological Gnosis"" as 
represented by the sect of the Gnostikoi of Irenaeus 1.29, the 
Apocryphon of John and so many other writings found near Nag Ham- 
madi, preceded the more *'philosophical Gnosis"' of Valentinus and his 
pupils.' 

Bentley Layton accepted this view and made it the fundamental 
historical thesis of his book 77e Gnostic Scriptures.? According to him 
Valentinus was a Christian reformer of an already existing gnostic tradi- 
tion and in fact used a version of this gnostic myth of origins as his main 
system of orientation. Christoph Markschies has recently challenged 
this approach to gnostic origins and criticised it in the sharpest possible 
way.? He does not deny that all known pupils of Valentinus were influ- 
enced by this originally Jewish form of Gnosticism, but he holds that 
Valentinus himself is an exception to the rule and in fact was nothing 
but a more or less orthodox, apologetic, Christian theologian like Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen. In order to prove this assumption, he 
discusses critically the evidence which seems to point out that Valentinus 
knew the myth of the Gnostikoi. He has, however, ignored one passage 
which seems relevant to this problem. Irenaeus quite often mentions the 
Gnostikoi, mostly together with the Valentinians: according to him they 
are a separate sect. He never calls other groups, the Valentinians, Mar- 
cionites, Basilidians etc. gnostic.* The use of the word gnostic in a 
general sense to indicate all sorts of heretics is modern. 

Irenaeus never tells us that he had encountered Gnostikoi in his con- 
gregation at Lyon. Perhaps he got his information in Rome when he 
visited pope Eleutherus in 177-178 in his endeavour to intermediate in 
the Pascal controversy between Rome and Asia Minor. It was in Rome 
that an adherent of the sect of the Gnostikoi, Marcellina, had seduced 
many true believers during the episcopacy of Anicetus (155-166).* The 
Catholic leaders there knew what they were speaking about: they may 
have informed the bishop of Lyon. 


O E.]. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 1-4 
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When summarising the doctrine of Valentinus himself as opposed to 
that of his pupils, Irenaeus observes that the Master had derived the 
main tenets of his doctrine from the so-called Gnostic heresy and had 
transformed them into a school of his own (1, 11, 1). And in Adversus 
haereses, I, 30,15 he concludes his report on the Gnostikoi in the two 
preceding chapters with a remarkable passage which demands our 
special attention and which should be read in the following way: 


tales quidem secundum eos sententiae sunt, a quibus velut Lernaea hydra, 
multiplex capitibus fera de Valentini schola generata est. 


It is true that the editors of Irenaeus in the series Sources Chrétiennes 
263/264, Rousseau and Doutreleau, have omitted de in this passage. 
But their competent critic Sven Lundstróm has proved that the reading 
of the manuscripts makes good sense: 


So foolish are the views (of the Gnostikoi), from whom the many-headed 
serpent," just like the Hydra of Lerna, was generated that arose from the 
school of Valentinus. 


As Lundstróm remarks, generata est has sexual connotations. He com- 
pares Irenaeus, Adversus haereses I, 14, 1 where another Valentinian, 
Marc the Magician, the only pupil of Colorbasus, one of the leaders of 
the Oriental School of Valentinianism, is said to be *«the womb which 
conceived the Silence of Colorbasus (vulvam et exceptorium Colorbasi 
Silentii)."' 

The underlying metaphor of the quoted passage is that Valentinus, 
impregnated and made pregnant by the opinions of the Gnostikoi, gave 
birth to the many ramifications of the Valentinian network of 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon in the West, Theodotus and Marcus in the 
East. Valentinus had conceived the ideas of the Gnostikoi as sperma 
within his womb and transmitted them to his pupils, a many-headed 
Hydra. 

This seems to imply that the school of Valentinus was not yet split 
during his lifetime. Valentinus was born in Egypt about 100 A.D., came 
to Rome under bishop Hyginus (- 136-140), reached his acmé under 
Pius (140-155) and remained in Rome under Anicetus (155-160) 
(Irenaeus, III, 43). He may have returned to Alexandria. The date of 
his death is unknown. The split among his followers seems to have 
occurred rather late. But it was from the founder of the sect himself that 
all his pupils had received their gnostic ideas. 
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These words of Irenaeus may offer us the right perspective to 
elucidate a difficult passage in Tertullian, which has vexed the scholars 
for a very long time. After having stated that Valentinus in Rome had 
once been a fine evangelical preacher, who failed to become a bishop 
and out of frustration left the church, he continues: 


Ad expugnandam conversus veritatem et cuiusdam veteris opinionis semen 
nactus colubro suo viam delineavit. 


semen nactus colubro suo is the conjecture of Kroymann (1906) and 
Marastoni (1971); semini nactus colubroso is the consensus of the manu- 
scripts of Adversus Valentinianos 4,2. 


In his excellent edition Fredouille chose to read Co/lorbaso instead of 
colubroso, with Latinius (Rome 1584) and our compatriot Junius 
(Franeker 1597).? 

Colorbasus was the teacher of Marc the Magician and one of the 
leaders of the Oriental School of Valentinianism. This conjecture cer- 
tainly is ingenious. But how could Colorbasus be the intermediary 
between Valentinus in Rome and Ptolemaeus, leader of the Italic 
school, who probably was also in Rome? Moreover this change of the 
text is not necessary as soon as we realise that co/uber has associations 
with the Hydra of Lerna: 


denique quid Cretae taurus Lernaeaque pestis 
hydra venenatis posset vallata colubris? 
(Lucretius, De rerum natura 5.26-27 


pectoraque unxerunt Erebeae felle colubrae 
(Ovid, Ibis 227) 


So we translate: 


He started to fight against the Truth: he conceived the seed (or perhaps: 
the sperma) of an ancient doctrine and outlined in bold strokes a trajectory 
for his serpent. 


We never will know whether this reconstitution of the text is completely 
correct. But it would seem that the much criticized Kroymann at least 
once in his life made an ernendatio palmaris, for comparison with 
Irenaeus shows that the co/uber hints at the many-headed Hydra of the 
Valentinian network. Tertullian then goes on to reveal that Ptolemaeus 
changed the system of his Master; according to him the aeons were 
outside the Godhead (like angels), whereas Valentinus considered them 
to be sensus et affectus, motus divinitatis, ideas and aspects and 
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moments of self-realisation within the mind of the Godhead. His God 
always was Being in Movement. 

The comparison with Irenaeus makes it crystal clear that the quaedam 
vetus opinio can be nothing else than the doctrine of the Gnostikoi.? 
Tertullian says exactly the same as Irenaeus: Valentinus was indebted to 
an older myth and enunciated sketchily the way for the Hydra, the many 
ramifications that later, after his death, originated from his school. 

Where did he pick up the teaching of the Gnostikoi? Was it in Rome, 
as Tertullian suggests, possibly following a Roman tradition? Or did he 
already become familiar with it in Alexandria, where it belonged and 
did already exist at the time Valentinus studied there, before 136 A.D. 
I guess the latter is more plausible. This testimony cannot be ignored or 
be explained away: Tertullian was brawler and a sophist, not a liar. 

The two passages quoted prove without any shadow of doubt that the 
original doctrine of Valentinus is rooted in a preceding mythological 
Gnosis which he hellenised and christianised. If he was not a Gnostic, 
he certainly was a gnostic. 


NOTES 


' Howard M. Jackson, 7he Lion becomes Man, Atlanta 1985, 22, quotes Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tübingen 1835, 171 and Hans Jonas, Gnosis und 
spátantiker Geist P, Góttingen 1964, 358-362. 

^ Bentley Layton, 7he Gnostic Scriptures, New York 1987, XII and XXII. 

* Christoph Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus?, Tübingen 1992, 405: Die These B. 
Laytons, Valentinus sei ein **Christlicher Reformer eines klassischen gnostischen Systems 
gewesen"', kann nicht scharf genug widersprochen werden. 

* R.A. Lipsius, Die Quellen der áltesten Ketzergeschichte neu untersucht, Leipzig 1875, 
191-225. 

* ][renaeus, Adversus haereses I, 25,6: Unde et Marcellina, quae Romam sub Aniceto 
venit, cum esset huius doctrinae, multos exterminavit. Gnosticos se autem vocant. 

$ Sven Lundstróm, Die Überlieferung der lateinsichen Irenaeus- Übersetzung, Uppsala 
1985, 12. 

' fera must be the translation of the Greek 8mpíov, which often means: serpent. Bauer, 
Greek Lexicon of the New Testament 361 quotes Acts of the Apostles 28:4, where 68noíov 
variates with £yióva. 

* Jean-Claude Fredouille, Tertullien Contre les Valentiniens, Sources Chrétiennes 280, 
Paris 1980, I, 86. 

* Markschies, o.c. 405: *Valentin hat keine Samen gewisser alter Lehren aufgenommen'. 
He quotes Fredouille, II, 202: *Le platonisme, comme nous serions tenté de le croire'. But 
Markschies forgets to mention that for Fredouille this Platonism is identical with the 
system of the Apocryphon of John of the Gnostikoi: 'Il est en effet admis que 
l'Apokryphon de Jean a joué un role important dans la genése de la doctrine de Valentin.' 
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ZUR BEDEUTUNG VON áflavaóocc IN I CLEM 44,3 
VON 


HORACIO E. LONA 


Die Sprache von I Clem zeichnet sich durch viele Eigentümlichkeiten 
aus, die bis jetzt nur unzureichend untersucht worden sind. Eine davon 
ist die Neigung, Adverbialformen zu verwenden, die in der biblischen 
Literatur nicht vorkommen und sonst sehr selten belegt sind oder sogar 
hier zum ersten Mal erscheinen.' Ein solcher Fall ist das Adverb 
&pavaóocc in I Clem 44,3, das die griechische Literatur nicht kennt. 

Der Terminus gehórt in das Bild des Amtstrágers, der tadellos seinen 
Dienst an der Herde Christi versieht und deswegen aus seinem Amt 
nicht entfermt werden darf. Zur Charakterisierung seines Auftretens 
gebraucht der Verfasser zwei Adverben: 7jo$y«c xoi àjavaóooc;.? Wàh- 
rend hinsichtlich der Bedeutung des ersten Adverbs keine Schwierigkeit 
besteht und es mit »ruhig« zu übersetzen ist, stellt sich die Lage beim 
zweiten Adverb anders dar. Was bedeutet à(javaóccoc? 

Die alten Übersetzungen weisen durch ihre Abweichungen auf seman- 
tische Unklarheit hin: L: sine invidia; K!: ohne Überhebung. Bei 
den modernen Versionen ist es nicht anders. Dazu einige Beispiele 
bis hin zu den jüngsten Arbeiten. Cotelier und alle, die seine Version 
übernehmen, übersetzen »nec illiberahter«; Lightfoot: »with all 
modesty«; Lake: »disinterestedly«; Knopf: »bescheiden«; Bosio: 
»senza volgarità«; Quacquarelli: »con gentilezza«; Grant: »unsel- 
fishly«; Jaubert: »avec dignité«; Harnack, Bauer-Aland, Lindemann: 
»nicht engherzig«; Fischer und Schneider: »grof)herzig«.? Im »Thesau- 
rus graecae linguae« notiert Stephanus zu à(javaóccoc: »absque omni 
sorde et turpitudine«. 

Angesichts dieser Abweichungen wáre es unsachgemáf, sich mit einer 
der gebotenen Übersetzungen ohne weiteres zufrieden zu geben, zumal 
in der Regel keine Begründung für die eigene Version vorliegt.* Metho- 
disch ist zuerst auf die Begriffsgeschichte zu achten. Wáhrend beim 
Adverb àpavaóocc hóchst wahrscheinlich mit einer Schópfung des Ver- 
fassers zu rechnen ist, kommt fávavcoc an vielen Stellen vor. Aus dem 
Sprachgebrauch im Verlauf einer langen Geschichte soll sich die seman- 
tische Note herausstellen, die das Adverb &avaóocc am besten bestim- 


(O E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 5-11 
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men kann. Als substantiviertes Adjektiv ist 9ávavcov auch in 49,5 belegt: 
o90&v Dávaucov &v &v&rn. Es liegt auf der Hand, daf die getroffene Ent- 
scheidung in 44,3 auch das Verstándnis der zitierten Stelle I Clem 49,5 
beeinflussen wird. 


I. Der fB&vavcog-Begriff und die Bedeutung von apavabawe 


Die Etymologie des Terminus ist nicht geklárt.; Wichtige Momente 
der Begriffsgeschichte lassen sich folgendermaflen skizzieren: 

]) Bei Plato sind damit zuerst die handwerklichen Tátigkeiten 
gemeint, da sie nicht auf Weisheit und Gerechtigkeit bezogen sind 
(Symp. 203a; Theát. 176c; Pol. 522b).* Die materielle Arbeit wirkt sich 
negativ auf Leib und Seele aus (Pol. 495d; 590c), so daf) in diesem Fall 
von zat6e(a nicht die Rede sein kann (Nom. 644a). Eine Folge davon ist 
die Geldgier; 8&vavcog ist also »der Name des in seiner seelischen Struk- 
tur von Natur defizienten Menschen«." 

2) In der Nikomachischen Ethik spricht Aristoteles von Bavavota bzw. 
Bávauco; im Zusammenhang mit der ueyaAonpéneia, Edelsinn, Grofhher- 
zigkeit, »Grof)geartetheit«.* Die Bavavo(a ist eine Übertreibung der ueya- 
Aonpéneux, aber nicht im positiven Sinn, sondern sie ist fehl am Platz und 
ostentativ (1122a, 32f.: oóx óxep(j&AXoucot tà ueyéOst epl & Oct, &AX' &v olc 
09 Ott xai co 09 Oct Aaguxpuvóuevot). Den (jávavcoc beschreibt Aristoteles so: 
»Wer zu dem Extrem neigt und den grofien Mann (&vavcoc) spielt, 
überschreitet, wie schon gesagt, das MaD, indem er einen Aufwand 
treibt, der wider das Schickliche ist. Denn bei unbedeutenden Anlássen 
wendet er grofe Mittel auf und blendet durch taktloses Gepránge« 
(112323,18-22).? 

3) Die Kommentatoren der Nikomachischen Ethik setzen diese Linie 
fort.'^ Der verschwenderische Verbrauch und die falsche Zielsetzung 
kennzeichnen die Banausen.'! Man wird diese Haltung vielleicht am 
besten als »pompós, ordinár« bezeichnen. Ein Text Platos dürfte auf 
die Auslegungsgeschichte eingewirkt haben. In Pol. 495e vergleicht er 
die Qavavo(a mit der Haltung eines kleinen, kahlkópfigen Schmiedes, der 
zu Geld gekommen ist. Erst aus dem Gefángnis entlassen, gebadet und 
mit einem neuen Kleid bekleidet, móchte er die Tochter seines verarm- 
ten Herrn heiraten. 

4) Das Wort Qavavoía ist bei Aquila, Ijob 28,8; 41,26 und Theodo- 
tion, Ijob 41,26 belegt. Die zugrundeliegende hebràische Wendung ist 
jeweils die gleiche: yr». Wáhrend die LXX in Ijob 41,26 vom 
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Hebráischen stark abweicht, übersetzt sie zu 28,8: utoi àÀAaCóvov. Die 
anderen Versionen haben in allen drei Stellen vtoi Bavavotac. So haben 
sie yr (Stolz, Arroganz) interpretiert. 

5) Der »Thesaurus graecae linguae« bringt zu Bévaucoc auch »arro- 
gans, ventosus« und zitiert dabei aus dem »Lexicon Rhetoricum«: £vtot 
0& xetpóc tfj; 0Bpiovixri. Bei den christlichen Autoren ist zuerst Klemens 
von Alexandrien, Paed. III 34,1, zu erwáhnen: azAoóxou «oívuv 
exa mrcéov &EuoA óc xai uevaOoxéov quAavÜpa oc, o9 Davabocg o00& &AaCo- 
vix&c. Es handelt sich um den Umgang der Christen mit dem Reichtum. 
O. Stáhlin übersetzt: «Reichtum nun muf) man in würdiger Weise in 
Besitz nehmen und in liebevoller Weise mitteilen, nicht in unedler und 
nicht in hoffártiger Weise«. Mit allem Respekt vor dem grofien Kenner 
der griechischen Literatur darf man hier fragen, ob das Adverb 
Bavaóo«c an dieser Stelle nicht náher zum folgenden óàAaCovixóc auszule- 
gen ist. Gemeint wáre in diesem Fall die angeberische Haltung bei 
Geldspenden. »Nicht in unedler Weise« dürfte dabei zu vage sein." 
Stephanus zitiert eine Stelle aus der 31.Homilie zum Rómerbrief des 
Johannes Chrysostomus (PG 60,667). Es sind einige (B&vaucot xoi 
xabvot), die nicht nur die biblischen Namenslisten, sondern sogar ganze 
Bücher der Schrift als überflüssig betrachten. Anders als in der lateini- 
schen Übersetzung des G. Brikius móchte er die zwei in Frage kommen- 
den Termini nicht mit »rudes ac stupidi« wiedergeben, sondern mit 
»superbi et opinione inflati«.'* 

Der Überblick über die Begriffsgeschichte zeigt eine zunehmende 
Konzentrierung auf einen bestimmten Aspekt, der im Ansatz schon bei 
Plato vorhanden ist, sich jedoch erst im Verlauf dieser Geschichte mit 
zunehmender Deutlichkeit herausstellt. Auf der Grundlage einer uned- 
len, vulgáren Haltung? entfaltet sich das Moment des Verschwenderi- 
schen und Arroganten. Der Sprachgebrauch der spáteren griechischen 
Übersetzungen des Alten Testaments und einiger christlicher Autoren 
bestátigt diese Entwicklung. 

Auf diesem Hintergrund ist &gavaóccc mit »ohne Überherblichkeit«, 
»ohne Arroganz« zu übersetzen.' Die Charakterisierung entspricht 
dem von Demut gekennzeichneten Bild des Gláubigen, das jede Art von 
Prahlerei und Aufgeblasenheit ausschlieBt. Die Parallele mit 13,1 
drángt sich auf: «ametwogpovfjoco ev obv, dótAgot, dxoÜÉusvot mácav 
&AaGovsíav xai «0goc. Zu diesem Sprachfeld gehóren auch 35,5 
(&xopo(dawteg dq' éaotGv...0xeprnoav(av te xai &AaQoveíav.) und 57,2 
(...&no8Éuevot tàv óXatóva xoi bnepripavov tfic yAdconc ouv ab0á8eav). In 
44,3 ergánzt als àgavaóocc das uexà xomxewvogpooóvne. 
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II. Gávavcoc und I Clem 49,5 


In einem Text, der in den modernen Textausgaben und Studien — 
vollauf zu Recht — oft als »Lob der Liebe« bezeichnet wird," steht die 
Aussage: o50£v [ávaucov &v &vérm, o00£v Onspfipavov. Im Unterschied zum 
Adverb àavaóccc, das so verschiedene Deutungen hervorgebracht hat, 
láBt sich hier ein beachtlicher Auslegungskonsens feststellen. Gávaucov 
wird meistens mit »gemein«, »sordidum«, »bas«, »base«, »banale«, 
»volgare« wiedergegeben. Nach diesem Verstándnis ist also nichts 
Gemeines in der Liebe. Um die Richtigkeit der Übersetzung zu überprü- 
fen, braucht man nur einen Blick in ein griechisches Wórterbuch zu 
werfen. 

Die Frage wàáre damit eigentlich erledigt, gábe es nicht die oben unter- 
suchte Stelle I Clem 44,3. Bei der angegebenen Deutung von f&vaucog 
müfte man mit einer semantischen Verschiebung rechnen, sofern im 
deutschen Sprachraum àavaóscoc mit »nicht engherzig«, évaucoc 
jedoch mit »gemein« übersetzt wird.'* Die italienische Übersetzung von 
G. Bosio lóst gut das Problem, da dort dem »senza volgaritá« von 44,3, 
das »nulla v'é di volgare« in 49,5 entspricht. Bei den deutschen Überset- 
zungen scheinen auch J. Fischer und neulich G. Schneider das Problem 
gesehen zu haben. Konsequent bescheinigen sie den Amtstrágern die 
Note »grofhherzig«, wáhrend es von der Liebe gilt, »nichts Engherziges« 
sei in ihr. 

Wenn die Überlegungen zu d(javaóooc richtig sind, dann soll man 
auch in 49,5 auf der gleichen semantischen Linie bleiben. Die Aussage 
o56&v D&vaucov év &Y&rm, ob6£v onepfipavov müDte man dann so übersetzen: 
»Nichts Überhebliches ist in der Liebe, nichts Hochmütiges«. Zwei 
Beobachtungen stützen diese Deutung. 

]) Die erste betrifft die Struktur des unmittelbaren Zusammenhangs 
in I Clem 49,5: 


Gyr) zt&vta. &véx exa, závta uaxpoBuu.et: 

5 1 / ? ? / 5 1 € , 
oU0£v Dávaucov iv dám, oUÓ£V Ontpf|pavov: 
&y&z» oyxíopa o0x Éxet, &y&nr o0 otactáGet... 


Die drei Aussagen sind zweigliedrig. Zur Bestárkung der jeweils beab- 
sichtigen Einheit nimmt das Anfangswort des zweiten Gliedes ein Wort 
aus dem ersten Glied wieder auf. Die Einheit ist aber nicht nur formal, 
sondern auch semantisch. Denn die zwei Glieder sind nach dem geláufi- 
gen Muster des »parallelismus membrorum« — in diesem Fall eines 
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synthetischen Parallelismus — gebaut: »Liebe ertrágt alles, duldet 
alles.... Liebe kennt keine Spaltung, Liebe lehnt sich nich auf«. Bei 
einem so sorgfáltigen Aufbau wáre es sehr unpassend, in der zweiten 
Aussage den Parallelismus aufzugeben, etwa mit der Übersetzung: 
»Nichts Gemeines ist in der Liebe, nichts Überhebliches«. Die rhetori- 
sche Kompetenz des Verfassers, die sich im ganzen Text so oft nieder- 
schlágt, verlangt wohl nach einer anderen Deutung, die sich besser in die 
durchgehende Struktur einfügt, und sie dürfte eher in der vorgeschlage- 
nen Übersetzung vorliegen. 

2) Die zweite Beobachtung ist traditionsgeschichtlicher Art. Alle 
Autoren sind einig darüber, daf) I Clem 49,5 stark von 1 Kor 15,4-7 be- 
einfluft ist,'? wiewohl die Form der Rezeption umstritten bleibt. Ein 
zweites dürfte dabei ebenso klar sein: Der Verfasser làft sich von Paulus 
inspirieren, und er weif auch, was für eine Hochschátzung wenigstens 
] Kor in der korinthischen Gemeinde geniefit (vgl. I Clem 47,1-3). Wenn 
er das Lob der Liebe in Kap. 49 anstimmt, weif) er ebenso, daf) seine 
Hórer in Korinth sofort an das andere Wort in 1 Kor 13 denken werden. 
Den Stil von 1 Kor 13 will er in 49,5 nachahmen, aber von seinem 
Sprachvermógen her ist nicht zu erwarten, daf) er sich sklavisch an eine 
Vorlage hált. Die Inhalte kónnen weitgehend gleich sein, die Ausdrucks- 
form ist seine eigene. So láf)t sich die Aussage ob6év B&vavucov év &vánm, 
ot0&v ortpfjoavov als eine freie Variation von 1 Kor 13,4: o5 xepnepeóexat 
09 quotooxoat auffassen: Die Liebe prahlt nicht, sie bláht sich nicht auf.?? 
Der paulinische Parallelismus wirkt in I Clem nach: Prahlerei und das 
Sich-Aufbláhen sind mit der Liebe so unvereinbar wie Überheblichkeit 
und Hochmut. 

Hinsichtlich des Verstándnisses von àjavaóocc bzw. B&vavcov ergán- 
zen sich nach vorliegender Deutung die zwei Stellen I Clem 44,3 und 
49,5 gegenseitig. Sowohl die Begriffsgeschichte als auch die Diktion des 
Verfassers dürften diese Deutung stützen. 


NOTES 


j 


Z.B. ápsexausA fito 58,2; &pvnotxáxoc 62,2; £bxAeGc 45,5; xawoxc 42,5; puboxiwOovoc 14,2. 
Zwei Adverbien hintereinander sind typisch für I Clem. Vgl. 23,1: Tjxíoc te xoi 
xpoonvóxe; 23,5: vox xai &&a(ovne; 44,4: &uéum toc xoi óo(cc; 51,2: xaAGc xai 6ixatoc. Manch- 
mal sind es auch drei Adverbien, wie in 37,3: móc seütáxtoc, nO ceixtixoc, TG Ünott- 
ta Yuévce; 62,1: eoosog xai Otxaíce ... ixavac. 

| Die Übersetzung von J.-B. Cotelier in: PG 1,298; J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fa- 
thers, I,2, London 1890, 294; K. Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, London 1912, I 85; R. 
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Knopf, Die Apostolischen Váter (HNT ErgBd) Tübingen 1920, I 119; G. Bosio, I Padri 
Apostolici, Turin 1958, I 170; A. Quacquarelli, I Padri Apostolici, Rom 1978, I 78; R. 
Grant-H.H. Graham, The Apostolic Fathers, New York 1965, II 74; A. Jaubert, Épitre 
aux Corinthiens (SC 167), Paris 1971, 173; A. v. Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchen- 
geschichte. Das Schreiben der rómischen Kirche an die korinthische aus der Zeit Domi- 
tians (1. Clemensbrief), Leipzig 1929, 37; W. Bauer, Griechish-deutsches Wórterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen Literatur (hg. von K. Aland 
und B. Aland), Berlin-New York 51988, 2; A. Lindemann, Die Clemensbriefe. Die Apo- 
stolischen Váter (HNT 17), Tübingen 1992, I 27; J. Fischer, Die Apostolischen Váter, 
München 1956, 81; G. Schneider, Clemens von Rom. Brief an die Korinther (Fontes chri- 
stiani 15), Freiburg 1994, 173. 

* Eine Ausnahme macht Lightfoot I 2,134, bei dem auch gute Ansátze für eine begriffli- 
che Klárung zu finden sind. Offensichtlich wurden sie leider in der Auslegungsgeschichte 
weitgehend übersehen. 

* Manche Kommentatoren der nikomachischen Ethik leiten es von aovog bzw. Bjauvóc ab, 
d.h. von xépuvoc, Ofen, Schmelz- oder Brennofen. Vgl. Anonymi in Ethica Nicomachea 
184,24f.; Aspasius, In Ethica Nicomachea commentaria 104,23. Philologisch ist dies nicht 
haltbar. 

$ Auch Philo verwendet den Terminus in diesem Sinn. Vgl. LegAIl I 57; II 107; Mos II 
219 uó. 

' QO. Gigon-L. Zimmermann, Platon: Lexikon der Namen und Begriffen, Zürich 1975, 
67. 

*/ So übersetzt den Terminus F. Dirlmeier (Aristotles. Nikomachische Ethik, Darmstadt 
1956, 76). Vgl. seine Erklárung dazu ebd. 362f. 

* / Übersetzung nach F. Dirlmeier. — Beruht die Übersetzung von áfavaóaos als »nicht 
engherzig« etwa nicht auf einer falschen Deutung des Aristoteles? Denn fávavoozc ist nicht 
der »Engherzige«, sondern der Angeber aufgrund einer mif)verstandenen Grofhherzigkeit. 
Wáhrend ein Übermaf) an uevaAXonpénti die avavota hervorbringt, ist ein Zuwenig an sol- 
cher Haltung eben pxgonpéneia, d.h. Engherzigkeit (1122a,30f.). Der Engherzige ist der 
pixponperfi;, nicht der Dévaucozc. 

'??^ Heliodorus in Ethica Nicomachea paraphrasis 71,12. 

" Anonymi 184,23f.: Aéyovcot 6€ ávauoot xai oi óxep[&AAovtec £v xà elg & ur] Oct &vaA(oxew. 
Eine dem Stoiker Chrysippus zugeschriebene Deutung unterstreicht dabei den Bezug zum 
Reichtum seitens der Handwerker: Xoóovrzog 0€ &xó x00 xejyv(xac tijv npóc tv iov &vy(veotot 
«ai nopíGgo0o: (SVF II 47 Nr. 162). 

7 &Aalowxoc und nicht quiavOpo roc ist der unmittelbare Bezugspunkt von Qavaócozc. 
Gegen Bauer-Aland 2. 

?? '[Ihema und Begrifflichkeit erinnern an die erwáhnten Aussagen des Aristoteles. 

'* DieApost.Const. IL 3 verlangt vom Amtstráger: £ocxo 6€ eonAo vyvoc, à&vaucoc, dva 
txóc. Der Kontext erlaubt keine klare Entscheidung darüber, ob à&vavcog auch hier im 
sinne von »bescheiden« bzw. »nicht hochmütig« aufzufassen ist. Dies ist indes móglich. 
'5 [n einer inhaltsreichen Note pládiert Lightfoot für die Bedeutung »vulgar selfasser- 
tion« (I 2,134 Anm. 5). 

'5 [ndieser Richtung hat schon die alte koptische Übersetzung den Terminus verstanden, 
Lightfoot (»unassumingly«) und Knopf bei den modernen Autoren. 

' Vgl. u.a. Knopf 126; Harnack, Einführung 117; Fischer 5; Grant 80; Lindemann 142; 
Schneider 34; H.E. Lona, Rhetorik und Botschaft in IClem 49, in: ZNW 86 (1995) 94-103. 
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'* So bei Harnack, Bauer-Aland, Lindemann. 
'* Wgl.diesynoptische Darstellung bei D.A. Hagner, The Use of the Old and New Testa- 


ment in Clement of Rome (N.T.S. 34), Leiden 1973, 200. 
^?  ] Kor 13,6: ob xaípe éxi tij &Oix(a bietet zu I Clem 49,5 freilich keine Parallele. Gegen 
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THE DE MORTALITATE OF CYPRIAN: 
CONSOLATION AND CONTEXT' 


BY 


J.H.D. SCOURFIELD 


I 


The publication in 1937 of Charles Favez's monograph, La Consola- 
tion latine chrétienne,? opened up a new horizon in the study of ancient 
consolatory literature. Though this subject had been one of recurring 
interest to scholars during the previous hundred years,? Favez was the 
first to pay serious attention to the Christian contribution to the genre, 
and to consider both its relation to and, in particular, its differences 
from, the consolatory writing of pagans such as Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch. His approach was essentially synchronic. Themes, topics, 
expressions, materials found in those Christian texts which formed the 
basis of his study were brought together in such a way as to create a 
composite picture of Christian consolation, which could be compared 
as a whole with the pagan literature. That such an approach has limita- 
tions is clear. Favez also drew on a relatively narrow range of texts. As 
its title suggests, the book does not consider Christian consolatory 
writing in Greek, nor does it deal comprehensively with Latin work. 
But it remains a fundamental study, an essential starting-point for 
anyone working in the field. 

The book is founded on the work of four authors: Jerome, ten of 
whose letters may broadly be classified as consolatory;* Ambrose, from 
whom we have two letters of consolation,? and funeral orations for his 
brother Satyrus and the emperors Valentinian II and Theodosius I;? 
Paulinus of Nola, author of a letter to the Christian senator Pam- 
machius on the death of his wife Paulina, and of a consolatory poem 
to Pneumatius, a relative by marriage;? and Cyprian, whose De mor- 
talitate, a sermon or tract addressed to the Christian community at Car- 
thage, is presented by Favez as the earliest Christian consolation in 
Latin. The diversity of these texts is indicative of the difficulties we face 
in defining a consolatory genre; even the letters are highly individual in 
character, some of them containing little strictly consolatory or 
exhortatory'? material,'' or possessing other overriding aims.'? We can 
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perhaps do no better than to classify as consolatory those texts in which 
the consolation of the bereaved is one of the author's purposes.? For 
the most part they draw on a relatively limited common stock of topics 
and arguments, a repertoire expanded and adapted by the Christians in 
accordance with Christian belief, but often displaying firm links with 
the pagan tradition. 

Of the texts chosen by Favez as material for his study, the De mor- 
talitate of Cyprian stands out from the rest in a variety of respects. It 
predates every other work under scrutiny by more than a century.'* It 
does not respond to the death of a particular individual, but to the 
troubles facing a whole community, including mass bereavement. It 
stands neither in the epistolographic tradition, nor in that of epideictic 
oratory. And as we shall see, the tone of the consolatory portions of the 
work is much more stark than is normal in the fourth- and fifth-century 
material. 

Favez's inclusion of the De mortalitate in his book gave it a firm place 
in the history of ancient consolatory writing. But his treatment of it 
was later met with a number of criticisms. Thus Alfred Stuiber in 1955: 


Mit der Schrift De mortalitate hat Cyprianus das antike Genus der 
Trostschrift in die christ.-lat. Literatur eingeführt (hierzu Ch. Favez ... der 
freilich die Unterschiedlichkeit zu andern, von den antiken Gattungstopoi 
stárkter geprágten christl. Consolationes nicht genügend ins Licht stellt 


Js)e 


Another aspect of the difference between the De mortalitate and later 
patristic Latin consolation was stressed by Peter von Moos in 1971, in 
his huge work on the medieval consolatio." Associating the De mor- 
talitate, by reason of its stern and rigorous attitude towards the expres- 
sion of grief, with the letter of an unknown author to one Turasius on 
the death of his daughter,'? which he was inclined to date to the end of 
the third century, von Moos wrote of a climate of *Christian Stoicism' 
lying behind Cyprian's sermon, and criticised Favez's view that one of 
the features which distinguished Christian from pagan consolation was 
the dominance in the former of feeling over reason: the early patristic 
evidence would not permit so general a conclusion.'? The judgements of 
both Stuiber and von Moos contain something of the truth. But, as I 
shall hope to show, the picture they present is in certain respects 
misleading and inaccurate. My aim in this paper is to take a fresh look 
at the De mortalitate and to consider how its consolatory character can 
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best be explained. This will involve, inter alia, an examination of 
Cyprian's overall purpose in the work, and of the historical situation in 
which it belongs; it will necessarily involve a critique of the positions 
taken by Stuiber and von Moos. But first it will be appropriate to sketch 
the immediate background to the composition of the work, to indicate 
Cyprian's principal aims and approaches, and to gather together the 
consolatory elements of the treatise. 


II 


The De mortalitate was written in the midst of the great plague which 
broke out in the Roman world in the early 250s.?" Though we cannot 
be certain, it seems probable that it represents the published text of a 
sermon originally delivered orally to the Christians of Carthage. 
Addressed to fratres dilectissimi, by which is probably meant the whole 
Christian community,?' the work responds to some of the consequences 
of the plague for and within that community. In particular, Cyprian is 
concerned to combat the undermining of religious convictions and 
appropriate Christian behaviour that the plague has caused. His avowed 
aim is set out in the single long sentence which forms the opening 
chapter of the treatise. While the faith of most of his audience is as solid 
as a rock in the face of the plague, 


tamen quia animadverto in plebe quosdam vel inbecillitate animi vel fidei 
parvitate vel dulcedine saecularis vitae vel sexus mollitie vel, quod magis 
est, veritatis errore minus stare fortiter nec pectoris sui divinum adque 
invictum robur exerere, dissimulanda res non fuit nec tacenda, quominus 
quantum nostra mediocritas sufficit vigore pleno et sermone de dominica 
lectione concepto delicatae mentis ignavia conprimatur et qui homo Dei et 
Christi esse iam coepit Deo et Christo dignus habeatur.?? 


yet I observe that among the people there are some who, through weakness 
Of spirit or insufficient faith, or because of the sweetness of the worldly life 
or the tenderness of their sex, or (what is worse) through making a mistake 
about the truth, stand less firm and do not display the divine and uncon- 
quered strength of their heart. Therefore this is not a matter for conceal- 
ment or silence; I must speak, so that—as far as my limited powers are 
able—the lethargy of the feeble mind may be checked by full vigour and 
words drawn from holy Scripture, and those who have already begun to 
belong to God and Christ may be considered worthy of God and Christ. 
(c. 1) 
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A matter of special concern was the fact that some Christians were 
troubled by the plague's inability to discriminate between them and the 
pagans, an anxiety which Cyprian attempts at some length to dispel in 
c. 8. Others presented a quite different problem: far from needing their 
faith strengthened, they feared that the plague might deprive them of 
the possibility of martyrdom. With this group Cyprian deals in c. 17, 
pointing out that martyrdom does not lie within their power, but is in 
the gift of God. Then again there were those who had suddenly and 
recently been bereaved in the pestilence. Their grief also had to be con- 
fronted. 

In the early part of the treatise (cc. 2-6) Cyprian's attention is devoted 
to the attitude of his audience to their own deaths. For him the plague 
presages the end of the terrestrial world and the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven, which, for faithful Christians, should be a matter not for 
fear but for joy: death will take them to Christ, and they will be rid of 
the troubles and dangers which beset them in this world. Cyprian's first 
comment relating to bereavement grows out of this context. To support 
his case that death is something positive and advantageous, he quotes 
Jesus himself: 


qui cum discipuli eius contristarentur, quod se iam diceret recessurum, 
locutus est ad eos dicens: 'si me dilexissetis, gauderetis quoniam vado ad 
Patrem', docens et ostendens, cum cari quos diligimus de saeculo exeunt, 
gaudendum potius quam dolendum. 


When his disciples were saddened, because he said that he was now going 
to leave them, he said to them, 'If you loved me, you would rejoice that 
I am going to the Father' —teaching and showing us that when the dear 
ones whom we love depart from the world, we should rejoice rather than 
grieve. (c. 7) 


The remainder of the chapter does not continue directly with the con- 
solatory thread, though now that the theme has been introduced, what 
Cyprian proceeds to say can be seen to have relevance both to his 
audience and to the deceased (and is thus an implicit consolation to the 
bereaved): death (as he has said before) is a gain, an escape from the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, to the joy of eternal salvation. 

After dealing with the problem of the plague's affecting pagan and 
Christian alike—he points out that as long as they are in the world, and 
have not yet put on incorruption and immortality, Christians will 
inevitably be subject to all the ills that flesh is heir to; indeed the Chris- 
tian must labour more than other people, for he has to struggle with the 
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assaults of the devil (cc. 8-9)— Cyprian urges his community to display 
patience and fortitude at this time of tribulation (cc. 10-14). In adversity 
the Christian is proved, like the potter's vessel in the furnace; the dif- 
ference between Christians and pagans is that in such circumstances 
Christians do not complain but endure. The plague and all its revolting 
symptoms, which are graphically listed, serve to prove a Christian's 
faith. Clearly Cyprian's objective here is to put some backbone into his 
flock in the face of their troubles, and one of his techniques is to cite 
from Scripture instances of the kind of fortitude he is calling for. Here 
we can see at least a nod in the direction of the bereaved and their grief. 
The case of Job is particularly relevant to their situation, for one of 
Job's trials—and Cyprian is explicit about this—was the loss of his 
children (c. 10). Still more direct is the case of Abraham and Isaac, 
which illustrates not only, or even mainly, fortitude in tribulation, but 
obedience to the will of God, a theme which comes into greater promi- 
nence later in the work. To please God, Abraham was not afraid to lose 
his son, or to commit murder; 


qui filium non potes lege et sorte mortalitatis amittere, quid faceres, si 
filium iubereris occidere? ad omnia te paratum facere timor Dei et fides 
debet. 


If you cannot let go of a son by the law and lot of mortality, what would 
you do if you were ordered to kill your son? The fear of God and faith 
should make you prepared for anything. (c. 12) 


The loss of one's property, the physical effects of disease, separation by 
death from one's wife, children, and other loved ones, should not be 
stumbling-blocks (scandala) but occasions for battle, 


nec debilitent aut frangant christiani fidem, sed potius ostendant in conluc- 
tatione virtutem, cum contemnenda sit omnis iniuria malorum praesentium 
fiducia futurorum bonorum. 


nor should they weaken or break a Christian's faith, but rather show his 
courage in the struggle, since all the harm caused by our present evils is to 
be despised by reason of our confidence in future joys. (c. 12) 


To this final contrast I shall return. 

Some of what follows can also be regarded as having a consolatory 
quality, though again the focus is less on the grief of the bereaved than 
on the anxieties of the audience about their own situation, the constant 
threat of a sudden and unpleasant death. When Cyprian says 
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multi ex nostris in hac mortalitate moriuntur, hoc est multi ex nostris de 
saeculo liberantur 


many of our people are dying in this plague, that is, many of our people 
are being liberated from the world (c. 15), 


it is a kind of encouragement to the living both on their own account 
and on that of their departed loved ones.?? But it is not until c. 20 that 
Cyprian seriously confronts the question of the grief that is felt by those 
whose relatives and friends have died. The line he takes is perfectly con- 
sistent with his approach hitherto: 


nobis quoque ipsis minimis et extremis quotiens revelatum est, quam fre- 
quenter adque manifeste de Dei dignatione praeceptum est, ut contestarer 
adsidue, ut publice praedicarem fratres nostros non esse lugendos accersi- 
tione dominica de saeculo liberatos, cum sciamus non amitti sed praemitti, 
recedentes praecedere, ut proficiscentes, ut navigantes solent, desiderari 
eos debere, non plangi nec accipiendas esse hic atras vestes, quando illi ibi 
indumenta alba iam sumpserint, occasionem dandam non esse gentilibus, 
ut nos merito ac iure reprehendant, quod quos vivere aput Deum dicimus 
ut extinctos et perditos lugeamus et fidem quam sermone et voce 
depromimus cordis et pectoris testimonio non probemus. 


How many times has it been revealed also to me, the least and last of men, 
how frequently and plainly has the instruction been given by almighty God, 
that I should give continual witness and proclaim to all that our brothers 
should not be mourned, when they have been liberated from the world at 
the Lord's summons, since we know that they have not been sent away but 
sent ahead, that as they depart they are leading the way; they should not 
be lamented but missed as people who are setting out on a journey or 
voyage are generally missed, nor should we put on black garb here when 
they have already taken up white clothing there, and the opportunity 
should not be given to the heathen to rebuke us justly and deservedly, 
because we say that they are living with God, yet mourn them as if they 
were dead and lost for ever, and fail to prove by the testimony of our heart 
and mind the faith which we express in words. (c. 20) 


The words of the apostle Paul at 1 Thess. 4: 13-14 are used to support 
this case. Those who have no hope are grieved at the deaths of their dear 
ones; 


qui autem spe vivimus et in Deum credimus et Christum passum esse pro 
nobis et resurrexisse confidimus ... quid aut ipsi recedere istinc de saeculo 
nolumus aut nostros recedentes quasi perditos plangimus ac dolemus? 


but we who live in hope and believe in God and trust that Christ suffered 
for us and was resurrected ... why are we ourselves unwilling to leave the 
world, and why do we mourn and grieve the departures of our loved ones 
as though they are lost? (c. 21) 
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At this point Cyprian explicitly unites the two aspects of the situation— 
the fears of the surviving Christians and their attitude to the deceased— 
and this double perspective is retained throughout the remainder of this 
part of the work, the focus shifting from one aspect to the other, and 
sometimes settling on both; the famous words in the book of Wisdom, 
for example, (raptus est ne malitia mutaret intellectum illius',?* fre- 
quently used in a consolatory way in later consolationes," are presented 
here in a context and a manner which allow them to be applied both to 
those who have already died and to those who still face the risk of an 
early death (c. 23). Finally, Cyprian calls on his listeners to be firm, 
courageous, and obedient to God's will, and to set their sights on eternal 
life: 


potius, fratres dilectissimi, mente integra, fide firma, virtute robusta parati 
ad omnem voluntatem Dei simus, pavore mortis excluso immortalitatem 
quae sequitur cogitemus. hoc nos ostendamus esse quod credimus, ut nec 
carorum lugeamus excessum et cum accersitionis propriae dies venerit 
incunctanter et libenter ad Dominum ipso vocante veniamus. 


Rather, beloved brothers, let us with pure hearts, unbending faith, and 
stout courage be prepared for every wish of God; shutting out the fear of 
death, let us contemplate the immortality which follows it. Let us show 
that this is what we believe, so that we do not mourn the departure of our 
dear ones, and that when the day of our own summons arrives, we come 
to the Lord at his call gladly and without hesitation. (c. 24) 


The last two chapters (25-26) are a kind of summation of the arguments 
used by Cyprian to strengthen the faith and courage of his audience: the 
world is in collapse, and we should be grateful if we are extracted from 
it before our time; while on the other side, heaven, our true home, waits 
for us. There is some consolation for the bereaved in the notion (c. 26) 
that a great number of their loved ones are awaiting their arrival; but 
attention here is concentrated very much on the personal future of the 
living, not on their grief. 

This summary should be sufficient to indicate that, as far as consola- 
tion is concerned, Cyprian's approach in the De mortalitate is to speak 
to the head, not to the heart. He utters no expression of sympathy, and 
is uncompromising in his rejection of grief as inappropriate for Chris- 
tians. His position is that if the basic Christian premises are accepted, 
there is no room for grief. Christians should be glad if their loved ones 
have died, escaped the miseries of life on earth, and entered heaven; to 
grieve is to deny the faith. Only a single concession is granted to the 
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bereaved: that those who have died may be missed (desiderari), *ut pro- 
ficiscentes, ut navigantes solent! (c. 20). 

This approach is strikingly different from that found in most con- 
solatory writing, whether pagan or Christian. If classic Stoic teaching, 
with its emphasis on reason, maintained that grief was irrational and to 
be suppressed, it had little impact on consolation in practice. The 
predominant view in the extant pagan texts is that while grief should not 
be indulged in, and a limit should be set to it, a certain amount of grief 
is permissible, even desirable. Cicero, for example, writing to Brutus 
after Porcia's suicide, says that to grieve at such a loss is necessary, for 
insensibility may be still more distressing;? and even Seneca, with his 
mainly Stoic views, grants that there is a place for tears in moderation.?' 
Equally, the expression of sympathy was so accepted an ingredient of 
consolation that it found a place in rhetorical precept on consolatory 
writing.?* Most Christian consolation is very much in this mould.?? It is 
true that a tension can sometimes be observed between the feelings of 
grief that Christians experience and their recognition that the person 
mourned is in heaven and so ought not to be mourned?? (in terms of the 
logic of belief, there was more reason for pagans—whose belief in the 
afterlife tended to be at best shadowy and uncertain—to mourn their 
dead than for Christians), but the dilemma was capable of solution: the 
grief could be held (quite sensibly and realistically) to be not for the con- 
dition of the deceased, but for that of the bereaved themselves, 
separated from their loved one by his or her death.?' The Bible-centred 
culture of early Christianity also gave Christians an advantage over 
pagans in dealing with grief, in that amid the arguments furnished by 
Scripture for rejecting grief could be found precedents for admitting it. 
While precedents from the Old Testament could be problematic (early 
Christian eschatology maintained that until the opening of heaven to 
believing souls at Christ's resurrection, the souls of the dead remained 
in a kind of underworld or limbo ("A:iómng, infernus);?? though this might 
admit of degrees of comfort and discomfort, foreshadowing the joys of 
heaven and the torments of hell, heaven itself was out of reach;?? thus 
it could be argued that in those days grief at a person's death was 
appropriate, whereas following Christ's resurrection, when the prospect 
for the faithful was no longer infernus but heaven, it was not?*), New 
Testament material was available which contained no such difficulties. 
Best of all was the case of Jesus himself weeping for Lazarus, before 
raising him back to life.?? Ambrose, Augustine, Paulinus of Nola, and 
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Jerome all cite this incident to legitimise a certain amount of grief; 
indeed, Jerome even uses it to justify his own grief in his letter to Paula 
on the death of her daughter Blesilla, in which he is strongly critical of 
Paula's excessive mourning and offers her rebuke no less than consola- 
tion.?? Such material Cyprian ignores, though his approach throughout 
the De mortalitate is to base his arguments firmly on Scripture, which 
he frequently cites directly. That is to say, it would have been easy for 
Cyprian, and totally in accord with his attitude towards Scripture, to 
have given some comfort by way of allowing room for the expression 
of grief, if he had wanted to. Why Cyprian chose to proceed in a quite 
different way has now to be considered. 


IIl 


I begin with the idea mentioned earlier?^? that the consolatory charac- 
ter of the De mortalitate can be explained in terms of a supposed climate 
of *Christian Stoicism' which lay behind it. This expression has fre- 
quently been used in connection with this text?? without, however, being 
properly examined. As a broad descriptive term, evoking in modern 
readers notions of fortitude, self-control, and indifference to pain or 
pleasure, it may be held to characterise the tone of the work with some 
success. As an analytic term, it is patently unsatisfactory, indeed 
dangerously misleading. Marcia L. Colish has indicated, I believe 
rightly, that, for all the attempts to demonstrate the contrary, there is 
little genuine Stoic material in Cyprian.^" The De mortalitate is one of 
the few texts where Colish detects such material: in it *Cyprian adverts 
to two Stoic ethical principles ... the tranquillity resulting from the con- 
ceptualization of passing woes such as plagues as adiaphora and the 
magnitudo animi that enables the wise man to confront and to over- 
come tests of virtue of this type'; but, as she proceeds to observe, these 
notions have been fully assimilated to a Christian argument.*' Cyprian 
could draw on Stoicism to bolster or embroider a case, but he was no 
Stoic. Let us, however, ignore for a moment the inaccuracy of the 
expression, and consider the notion of a climate of thought believed to 
have influenced Cyprian in this work—a climate promoting a cold, 
cerebral attitude to Christian bereavement and grief. The idea is not 
exclusive to von Moos. J. Fontaine,? criticising the view of H. Koch 
that Cyprian displays a considerable direct debt to Seneca,*? saw at the 
back of Cyprian's work in general *un climat stoicien de la pensée chré- 
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tienne, commun aux écrivains des Iléme et IIIéme siécle(s?'. Even 
though Cyprian's work shows few traces of Stoicism proper, might not 
his thought have been influenced by a prevailing atmosphere of a Stoical 
character within Christianity? Perhaps. But the notion of a climate of 
thought is a vague one, its existence not always easy to prove, and its 
range of operation impossible to establish precisely;^* and it is all too 
easy to have recourse to the idea in seeking an explanation for the con- 
solatory character of the De mortalitate and the letter to Turasius with 
which von Moos associates it. Before doing so, we should see if good 
internal and situation-specific reasons for the approach to consolation 
adopted in these texts can be found. 

In the case of the letter to Turasius, this is difficult. We know too lit- 
tle about the circumstances of its composition to make informed 
hypotheses about the reasons for its author's extraordinary severity 
towards his bereaved correspondent. Preserved in the corpora of both 
Cyprian and Jerome,^* bui patently the work of neither of them, this 
letter is unparalleled in the depth of its feeling that grief is inappropriate 
for Christians; indeed, no ancient letter of consolation, pagan or Chris- 
tian, shows such a lack of human sensibility as is found here. The open- 
ing lines state the author's fundamental message with shattering 
directness: 


caritatis tuae scripta percepi, quibus animum tuum dolore commotum de 
filiae dormitione cognovi. non aliud principaliter admiratus sum quam 
christiani pectoris in te iactatam fuisse virtutem ut animum flexeris ad 
dolorem. stupeo murum fidei penetratum vulneribus orbitatis, quem 
saepire debuerat spes resurrectionis et regni caelestis. numquam spes cum 
dolore concordat nec fides aliquando sentit quamcumque iacturam. 


I have received your letter, my dear Turasius, in which I learned that your 
daughter's passing has afflicted your mind with grief. What astonished me 
most of all was that the courage of your Christian heart had been shaken 
so much that you should turn your mind to sorrow. I am shocked that the 
wall of faith has been breached by the wounds of your bereavement, when 
the hope of resurrection and of the kingdom of heaven should have pro- 
tected it. Hope and grief never go together, nor does faith ever feel any 
loss. (274.21-275.3) 


The arguments set out in the following pages include a breathtakingly 
tendentious interpretation of the incident of Jesus weeping for Lazarus; 
far from using this to justify a measure of grief, the author claims that 
Jesus wept because he had to recall Lazarus to the life of this world: 
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doluit Lazarum non dormientem, sed potius resurgentem, et flebat quem 
cogebatur propter salvandos alios saeculo revocare. 


he mourned Lazarus not because he had fallen asleep but rather because 
he was coming back to life, and wept for the man whom he was obliged 
to summon back to the world for the sake of saving others. (276.9-12) 


It is hardly too much to see in this letter the hand of a fanatic, whose 
intense commitment to basic Christian doctrine on death and resurrec- 
tion left no room for emotion; a belief based on faith is maintained with 
a rigid rationality to the point of absurdity. 

several attempts have been made to establish the date and authorship 
of the letter to Turasius. The most detailed study of the piece, that of 
J. Duhr,*' attributes it to the Spanish monk Bachiarius, writing around 
the year 385. G. de Plinval saw Pelagian influence behind it, and conjec- 
tured that the author might be Pelagius' pupil Caelestius.^? In the view 
of G.W. Clarke all four pseudo-Cyprianic letters are Donatist 
forgeries.^ Von Moos associated the content of the letter with ante- 
Nicene apologetic, and suggested a late third-century date, in the period 
following the edict of toleration of Gallienus;?' he also accepted the 
arguments of B. Melin?? that the letter was written by the same person 
as the De singularitate clericorum, another work falsely attributed to 
Cyprian. A thorough examination of the De singularitate led P. 
Schepens*! to the conclusion that this text was composed in the middle 
of the third century; Schepens argued further, though tentatively, that 
the author may have been Lucius, bishop of Rome 253-4. If this date 
for the De singularitate, and Melin's identification of its author with the 
author of the letter to Turasius, could be accepted, we would have the 
intriguing possibility that a climate of thought specific to the 250s was 
responsible for the consolatory character of the Turasius letter and the 
De mortalitate. But Melin's case for the identity of authorship, based 
on similarities of language, style, and rhythm in the two works, is not 
iron-clad; and other dates have been proposed for the De singularitate.^* 
In any event, proof that the letter to Turasius was composed around the 
same time as the De mortalitate would do no more than strengthen the 
suggestion that Cyprian's approach to consolation in his sermon was 
derived from a prevailing atmosphere rather than from reasons specific 
to the circumstances of composition and to Cyprian's other purposes in 
the work. 

We should remind ourselves at this point that Cyprian's primary aim 
in the De mortalitate is not to offer consolation but to strengthen the 
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Christian community of Carthage, buckling under the weight of the 
troubles brought by the plague. The perhaps natural propensity to lose 
faith in a benevolent God when catastrophe strikes will have been inten- 
sified by pagan allegations that it was Christian neglect of the tradi- 
tional gods of Rome that was responsible for the disaster of the plague; 
it is this claim that Cyprian has to combat in the Ad Demetrianum.*: 
The Christians had in any case been embattled before the plague's 
arrival. It followed close on the heels of the first really thorough 
persecution, that instituted by the Emperor Decius late in 249 or early 
in 250.?$ Decius' edict, which required all Roman citizens, or perhaps 
all inhabitants of the Empire;,?' to sacrifice to the gods, may not have 
been a direct attack on Christianity;?* but it was the Christians whom 
the edict threatened most of all. Fabianus, bishop of Rome, met a mar- 
tyr's death in January 2505;?? and many Christians, in fear for their lives, 
lapsed, either complying with the demand or purchasing certificates 
which attested that they had done so when in fact they had not.*? The 
persecution had already waned when Decius died in June 251, and there 
is no firm evidence for a renewed persecution under his successor, 
Trebonianus Gallus;*' yet the atmosphere of the De mortalitate and the 
Ad Demetrianum is one of expectation that persecution might recur at 
any moment.$? That the fabric of Christian society at Carthage was 
under threat can occasion no surprise. 

The attempt to understand the De mortalitate in the light of its 
historical context must also consider the position of Cyprian himself at 
this time. The date of composition of the work cannot be established 
precisely. The plague, set by ancient authorities in the reigns of Gallus 
and Volusianus (June 251-May 253),9 appears to have reached Rome 
by the late summer or autumn of 251;5* it is generally accepted that it 
will have struck Carthage not later than the summer of 252, and the De 
mortalitate is commonly placed in that year.5 There is, however, some 
reason to think that it may belong not to 252 but to 253.55 The sense 
of coming persecution and the associated mood of foreboding about the 
end of the world,*" apparent also in the Ad Demetrianum,$8* link the 
work with Cyprian's Letters 57 and 58, which are best (though not cer- 
tainly) dated to that year.$? For the purposes of my argument it is not 
necessary to defend the choice of one year over the other; we are 
required only to recognise the possibility that the De mortalitate was 
written as late as the middle of 253. 

The preceding years had presented Cyprian with continual dif- 
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ficulties. His election to the episcopate in 248 or 249,"? only a few years 
after his conversion, had not met with universal approval at Carthage. 
It was opposed by a group of presbyters,"' perhaps prompted by resent- 
ment that a Christian of such short standing should gain the episcopal 
seat. Their hostility did not wane after the election was done. Nor did 
Cyprian do himself any favours in the Decian persecution by fleeing 
Carthage and going into hiding. The justifications offered by Cyprian 
and by his biographer Pontius for this action bear all the marks of 
rationalisation." His motives were brought into question, his flight 
criticised by the clergy of Rome." When he returned to Carthage after 
Easter 251,"* following an absence of more than a year," it was to face 
a monumental problem of Church discipline: what was to be done about 
the vast numbers of Christians who had lapsed in the persecution? The 
question was intimately bound up with ecclesiastical power-politics. 
During his absence from the city Cyprian had initially taken a rigorous 
line on reconciling the lapsed with the Church, holding that no action 
should be taken until peace had been restored and it was possible to hold 
a Church council to consider the issue. This stand was exploited by his 
opponents among the clergy in Carthage, who attempted to undermine 
his position by readmitting the lapsed to communion without waiting 
for such a council and without insisting on due penitential procedure. ' 
In the summer of 250 Cyprian moved a short way towards a more 
relaxed policy, first allowing that those among the lapsed who had been 
granted certificates of forgiveness by martyrs should be reconciled if 
they were in danger of death, and then lifting the restriction of the pro- 
vision to the holders of certificates." This stance matched that taken by 
the still bishopless clergy in Rome."? But opposition persisted. Early in 
25] the anti-Cyprian faction at Carthage found a new leader in the 
deacon Felicissimus." Readmission of the lapsed on easy terms gained 
a new impetus;*?^ worse, Felicissimus threatened a complete split in the 
Carthaginian church.*' Though excommunicated by the ecclesiastical 
commission which Cyprian had recently appointed to administer the 
diocese in his absence,?? he was to remain a danger in the months which 
followed. 

After his return to Carthage Cyprian set out, in the De lapsis and the 
De ecclesiae catholicae unitate, his position on the reconciliation of the 
lapsed and on episcopal authority. At a Church council which met 
during that summer Felicissimus was condemned, together with the five 
presbyters who had opposed Cyprian from the beginning.?? On the 
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lapsed, the council came to a something of a compromise decision, 
though closer to the views of Cyprian than to those of the lapsists: those 
who had performed pagan sacrifices during the persecution (the 
sacrificati) were to be excluded from communion save at the point of 
death, while those who had purchased certificates attesting that they 
had sacrificed when in fact they had not (the /ibellatici) were to be read- 
mitted to the Church following individual examination.?* This shift to 
a more lenient position can only have had the effect of weakening fur- 
ther the faction of Felicissimus. 

The difficulties which Cyprian had faced, however, also involved 
relations with. Rome. Over a year elapsed between the execution of 
Fabianus and the election of a new bishop. While in exile, Cyprian had 
had contacts with an influential Roman presbyter, Novatianus, who had 
shared Cyprian's rigorous views on the lapsed.*5 Novatianus had good 
reason to expect that he would succeed to the episcopate. But perhaps 
because of his stance on the lapsed, his bid failed, the see passing into 
the hands of Cornelius (March 251).** One of the five presbyters 
opposed to Cyprian at Carthage, Novatus, made capital out of this 
situation. Having gone to Rome to win support for his group (we may 
presume), he pressed Novatianus to organise his own election as 
counter-bishop to Cornelius. Though doctrinally at the opposite end of 
the spectrum from Novatianus on the matter of the lapsed, Novatus 
stood to gain at least some benefit from the association. Cornelius 
would have made a better ally, but he could not risk alienating Cyprian; 
the recruitment of Novatianus was a good second-best, for it would 
embarrass Cyprian and give the faction a powerful and educated sup- 
porter in Rome, whose prestige might be of benefit in the battle being 
waged within the Church in Carthage. Novatianus responded positively, 
and found three bishops to consecrate him.*' 

Cyprian allowed himself time for careful reflection before recognising 
Cornelius as legitimate bishop of Rome.** He undermined Novatianus? 
position by pressing a prestigious group of confessors at Rome to switch 
their allegiance to Cornelius, a step they proceeded to take.*? His rival's 
power-base weakened, Cornelius was able to move strongly against him, 
and Novatianus was excommunicated.?? 

Novatus' failure with Novatianus, and the decision of the African 
council of 251, did not, however, see the end of opposition to Cyprian 
at Carthage. In 252 we find both lapsist and Novatianist anti-bishops 
in the city. The former, Fortunatus, had been one of Novatus' 
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associates in the group of five presbyters;?' upon his consecration, 
Felicissimus led a delegation to Rome to inform Cornelius of the fact, 
no doubt looking for his support.?? Around the same time, Novatianus 
set up one of his followers, the presbyter Maximus, as a second rival 
bishop to Cyprian.? The evidence does not suggest that Maximus' 
appointment was a serious threat to Cyprian; but the lapsists were 
plainly still a thorn in his flesh. Though in the event Felicissimus' mis- 
sion to Cornelius was unsuccessful, Letter 59 makes clear that Cyprian 
was seriously disturbed by it. Thereafter Felicissimus vanishes from 
Cyprian's correspondence, but as it was—by the most likely 
reckoning?*—only in 253 that an amnesty was issued by the Church at 
Carthage to all the penitent lapsed, the lapsist party must have con- 
tinued to exercise attraction over a significant element of the Christian 
population there. Indeed, it is possible that Cyprian still faced opposi- 
tion from them as late as 254.? 

It should be apparent from this brief summary of ecclesiastical 
politics in the first years of Cyprian's episcopate that there was never 
a time when Cyprian could rest assured that his position was secure. The 
arrival of the plague can only have increased his sense of instability. 
Though, in order to be consecrated at all, he must have had support 
among the clergy, it was to the massed laity that he owed his election 
as bishop.?* Apostasy and the plague will have eroded this power-base. 
When the plague struck, Cyprian's duty as a bishop required him to 
take the weakening Christian community by the scruff of the neck and 
somehow get it back into line. This was for the good of each individual 
soul, and of the church of Carthage as a whole. It was also for the good 
of Cyprian himself. His authority, constantly challenged in any case, 
relied on a church that was strong and unified, not one that was break- 
ing up. It seems entirely reasonable to suppose that personal as well as 
pastoral considerations underlay Cyprian's purpose in the De mor- 
talitate. 

In attempting to strengthen and unite the Christian community 
Cyprian employs a variety of tactics. He seeks to inspire patience and 
fortitude by Scriptural example, and by presenting the plague as a test. 
He also tempts his audience into a firmer, more committed stance 
within the Church by turning their minds to the glories of heaven and 
contrasting this with the miseries of life on earth. A third tactic has 
perhaps been insufficiently appreciated. Early in the work, Cyprian 
declares that the Lord foretold the arising at different places of war, 
famine, earthquake, and pestilence (c. 2). He continues: 
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magis ac magis in novissimis temporibus adversa crebrescere ante 
praemonuit. fiunt ecce quae dicta sunt, et quando fiunt quae ante praedicta 
sunt sequentur et quaecumque promissa sunt Domino ipso pollicente et 
dicente: *cum autem videritis haec omnia fieri, scitote quoniam in proximo 
est regnum Dei'. regnum Dei, fratres dilectissimi, esse coepit in proximo: 
praemium vitae et gaudium salutis aeternae et perpetua laetitia et possessio 
paradisi nuper amissa mundo transeunte iam veniunt: iam terrenis caelestia 
et magna parvis et caducis aeterna succedunt. quis hic anxietatis et 
sollicitudinis locus est? quis inter haec trepidus et maestus est nisi cui spes 
et fides deest? eius est enim mortem timere qui ad Christum nolit ire. eius 
est ad Christum nolle ire qui se non credat cum Christo incipere regnare. 


The Lord forewarned that troubles would increase more and more in the 
last times. Look! What was stated is happening, and when the things which 
were predicted come to pass, what was promised shall also follow. The 
Lord himself made this promise: *When you see all this happening, be sure 
that the kingdom of God is at hand.' The kingdom of God, dearest 
brothers, has begun to be at hand; the prize of life and the joy of eternal 
salvation and perpetual happiness and the possession of paradise that was 
but lately lost are now arriving as the world passes away; heavenly things 
are now succeeding earthly ones, small is yielding to great, the ephemeral 
to the eternal. What place is here for worry and anxiety? Amid all this, who 
is trembling and sorrowful except the person who lacks hope and faith? It 
is for him to fear death who is unwilling to go to Christ. It is for him to 
be unwilling to go to Christ who does not believe that he is beginning to 
reign with Christ. (c. 2) 


Now we have no reason to suppose that Cyprian's apocalyptic views 
were not genuinely held. They appear elsewhere in his writings.?' But in 
the present situation they are also a convenient tactic. To emphasise that 
the end of the world is nigh can to some extent bring comfort: the 
miseries of life will soon be over, and those who trust in God can rest 
secure in the belief that they will indeed shortly see Christ and be 
reunited with their deceased relatives and friends. But it can also inspire 
fear. For those who may suspect that the lives they have lived have been 
less than adequate for a Christian, the imminent arrival of the end of 
the world will not have been an attractive prospect. In talking of such 
things—and in drawing attention to the very possibility of fear at the 
prospect (had he wished, he could have spoken only of the joy awaiting 
in heaven)— Cyprian is likely to have concentrated the mind wonder- 
fully, and better than he could have done by reference to the plague 
alone. Death by pestilence may be avoided; there is no escaping the end 
of the world. Though Cyprian couches what he says here in indirect, 
third-person terms, there is no doubt that the backsliders will have 
recognised themselves. 
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Later, the threat of eternal damnation is made more explicitly. The 
plague and all its ghastly symptoms serve as a test of Christian faith: 


contra tot inpetus vastitatis et mortis inconcussis animi virtutibus congredi 
quanta pectoris magnitudo est, et quanta sublimitas inter ruinas humani 
generis stare rectum nec cum eis quibus spes in Deum nulla est iacere pro- 
stratum. 

What stoutness of heart it is to contend against all those assaults of 
devastation and death with the qualities of one's soul unshaken, what 


exaltation to stand erect amid the ruins of the human race and not lie pro- 
strate with those who have no hope in God. (c. 14) 


Those who endure in this way have no reason to fear death; for others 
it is different: 


mori plane timeat, sed qui ex aqua et spiritu non renatus gehennae ignibus 
mancipatur. mori timeat qui non Christi cruce et passione censetur. mori 
timeat qui ad secundam mortem de hac morte transibit. mori timeat quem 
de saeculo recedentem perennibus poenis aeterna flamma torquebit. mori 
timeat cui hoc mora longiore confertur, ut cruciatus eius et gemitus interim 
differatur. 


Death indeed is to be feared, but by the man who, not having been born 
again from water and the spirit, is delivered up to the fires of hell. Let him 
fear to die who is not enrolled under the cross and suffering of Christ. Let 
him fear to die who from this death will pass to a second death. Let him 
fear to die whom, on his departure from the world, the eternal flame will 
torture in perpetual punishment. Let him fear to die to whom this is 
granted after a lengthy delay, so that his torments and groans may be 
postponed for a while. (c. 14) 


This terrifying picture is soundly reinforced by the rhetorical repetition 
of the phrase mori timeat. Cyprian's message is plain: endure the 
plague, prove your faith, and you will gain your due reward, and have 
nothing to fear from death. But the torments of hell lie in wait for those 
who do not respond to what is required of them. 

One of the techniques used by Cyprian to hold together the Christians 
of Carthage at this time is thus the arousal of fear for their immortal 
souls. That is to say, at the same time as he reminds them of the bliss 
that lies in store for the faithful, he disquiets them with the thought of 
its opposite. Part of his technique is to discomfort. In this a reason for 
the kind of consolation Cyprian offers in the work may be discernible. 
In as much as he seeks to disturb the backsliders in his community, it 
makes no sense for him to be lavish in consoling them. The Christian 
truth of eternal life for the faithful is firmly underlined. To go further, 
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to express sympathy and permit grief, to *hold', as we might say, the 
bereaved in their suffering, would in some sense be to undo the effect 
of the discomforting. 

But with or without the terror tactics, the evocation of the end of the 
world and the fires of hell, Cyprian's rigorous attitude towards the 
expression of grief should occasion no surprise in its context. The 
general setting is of the greatest importance. Cyprian, as bishop, is 
addressing his community, the Gemeinde. The situation is one of 
peculiar difficulty. First persecution, now plague, and fears of further 
persecution lurking in the background. Speaking as bishop to people, 
and in such circumstances, Cyprian is called upon above all to deliver 
appropriate Christian teaching. The nature of the teaching demanded is 
perfectly clear. As we have seen, Cyprian warns his people of the 
torments of hell. He also tells them that the earth is a place of pain, 
trouble, and danger; a place of storms (c. 3), a place where every day 
Christians have to fight against the devil and his armoury (c. 4). Nor is 
it a Christian's real home. Life on earth is captivitas (c. 18); the true 
Christian patria is paradise (c. 26). But earthly life is of only temporary 
duration; the sufferings of the faithful will be brought to an end, to be 
succeeded by everlasting joy. The promises of God are very much in 
Cyprian's mind throughout. It seems to him absurd that people should 
fear death and cling to the world: 


Deus de hoc mundo recedenti inmortalitatem adque aeternitatem 
pollicetur, et dubitas? 


God promises you immortality and eternity when you leave this world, and 
you hesitate? (c. 6) 


The point to bring out here is this. For Cyprian, God's promise of a 
blissful future renders earthly sufferings of no account. Let us recall a 
passage cited earlier: 


contemnenda sit omnis iniuria malorum praesentium fiducia futurorum 
bonorum. 


all the harm caused by our present evils is to be despised by reason of our 
confidence in future joys. (c. 12) 


Our attempt to understand Cyprian's approach to consolation in this 
work requires us to take this statement seriously. It is related by him 
specifically to the loss of loved ones in the plague. If we give it weight, 
the implication is clear. From the perspective of the bishop instructing 
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his flock, loss, and the grief resulting from it, are of minimal 
significance; sympathy and consolation are thus not called for. Though 
Cyprian does not cite it in this work, the underlying thought may owe 
something to Romans 8, where Paul writes that our sufferings are slight 
in comparison with our future glory (8: 18 (non sunt condignae pas- 
siones huius temporis ad futuram gloriam quae revelabitur in nobis"), 
and that nothing can separate us from the love of Christ, including (we 
should observe) persecutio and periculum (8: 35). It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the first of these passages is cited by Cyprian in the Ad 
Quirinum, a compilation of Biblical testimonia under various heads put 
together probably before 250,?? under the heading 'minora esse quae in 
saeculo patimur quam sit praemium quod promissum est (*the things 
we suffer in the world are of less account than the promised reward'; 
Quir. 3.17).? 

Another section of the Ad Quirinum, to which attention was drawn 
in connection with the De mortalitate by Stuiber,'?? is still more signifi- 
cant. In this section Cyprian collects Scriptural texts under the heading 
fneminem contristari morte debere, cum sit in vivendo labor et 
periculum, in moriendo pax et resurgendi securitas! (^no one should be 
made sorrowful by death, for in life there is toil and danger, but in 
death peace and the certainty of resurrection'; Quir. 3.58). Eight of the 
thirteen texts there collected recur, in quotation or by allusion, in the 
De mortalitate. Cyprian's attitude in our treatise is thus quite consistent 
with that expressed in the earlier, non-consolatory work. A very similar 
position was taken half a century earlier by Tertullian in the De patien- 
tia. In this tract Tertullian strongly criticises grief at the death of loved 
ones. Paul, he says, forbids us to be grieved when someone dies, like 
the pagans who have no hope; 


et merito: credentes enim «in» resurrectionem Christi in nostram quoque 
credimus propter quos ille et obiit et resurrexit. ergo cum constet de resur- 
rectione mortuorum, vacat dolor mortis ... cur enim doleas si periisse non 
credis? cur inpatienter feras subductum interim quem credis reversurum? 
profectio est quam putas mortem. non est lugendus qui antecedit sed plane 
desiderandus. id quoque desiderium patientia temperandum: cur enim 
inmoderate feras abisse quem mox subsequeris? 


and rightly: for believing in Christ's resurrection we also believe in our 
own, for it was for us that he died and rose again. And so since the resur- 
rection of the dead is established, there is no room for grief at death ... For 
why grieve if you do not believe that a person has perished? Why should 
you be impatient that someone has been stolen away for a while when you 
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believe that he will return? What you take to be death is merely a depar- 
ture. He who goes before you is not to be mourned but simply missed. And 
that sense of missing is to be tempered with patience; for why should you 
take it excessively badly that a person has gone away when you will soon 
follow? (pat. 9.2-3). 


The contrast between mourning (/ugere) and longing (desiderare) is 
apparent also in c. 20 of the De mortalitate, and in tone our text closely 
resembles the Tertullian passage. The position adopted by Cyprian in 
both the Ad Quirinum and the De mortalitate, and by Tertullian in the 
De patientia, is in a sense theoretical. The doctrine is based firmly on 
the logic of Christian belief, without regard to the realities of human 
experience. In terms of this logic, Christians do not need to be consoled 
upon the death of loved ones who are also Christian; the De mortalitate, 
regarded in its consolatory aspect, thus takes on the character of an 
anticonsolatio. This is exactly what we should have expected of 
Cyprian, the bishop and leader of his community, instructing them at 
a time of special crisis. 


IV 


In this paper I have attempted to demonstrate that the consolatory 
character of Cyprian's De mortalitate is explicable in terms of the social 
setting of the work and its precise historical context, the situation of the 
Church in Carthage and the difficulties besetting Cyprian himself. I 
have argued that there is no need to see a particular climate of thought 
at the back of it, as von Moos and others have suggested. '?' Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that early Christian consolation in Latin was fun- 
damentally different in its attitude to grief from later consolation, as 
von Moos implies. The facts are that we have only two texts,'?? one of 
which (the letter to Turasius) cannot be securely dated, while the rigour 
of the other, the De mortalitate, is (so I maintain) completely under- 
standable in the situation to which it belongs, and would be no less so 
in the fourth century or any other period in which similar circumstances 
appeared. The point is that Cyprian is not writing a letter of condolence 
to a bereaved friend, or delivering a speech before grieving relatives at 
a funeral, or speaking personally to a fellow-Christian who had lost a 
loved one. Cyprian was a human being as well as a bishop, and there 
are no good grounds for believing that he would have followed in cir- 
cumstances of this kind the approach he adopts for very special reasons 
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in the De mortalitate. This text is not evidence that an absence of sym- 
pathy and an insistence on reason would have informed his utterances 
in ordinary circumstances of bereavement. 

The assertions of von Moos about the character of the De mortalitate 
and the importance of this for our understanding of Christian Latin 
consolation thus call for careful qualification. Similarly, the observa- 
tions of Stuiber!'?? need to be modified and elaborated. First, the claim 
that Cyprian introduced into Christian Latin literature (the ancient 
genre of the Trostschrift' is misleading. As I have pointed out above, '?* 
a consolatory genre can at best be loosely defined, and while the con- 
solatory portions of Cyprian's work have connections with earlier 
(pagan) consolatory writing, these amount to no more than a few mostly 
commonplace topics and expressions;'?? consolation is only a subsidiary 
aim, and Cyprian owes nothing to past consolers in the matter of form. 
Thus while the De mortalitate offers the first example in Christian Latin 
literature of consolation in practice, we should not overestimate the 
significance of this. More importantly, Stuiber's stress on the difference 
between the De mortalitate and other Christian consolationes *more 
strongly moulded by the ancient topics of the genre' gives a distorted 
picture, for it takes no account of context. The consolation which 
Cyprian offers in the work is (to reiterate) shaped by the setting and his 
other, more critical concerns; his comfort is the cool, cerebral comfort 
of Christian truth. Such a standpoint puts beyond use much of the tradi- 
tional consolatory material employed by his pagan predecessors and his 
Christian successors alike. 


NOTES 


' A primitive version of this paper was presented at the 18th Biennial Conference of the 
Classical Association of South Africa at Rhodes University in January 1989 (abstract in 
AClass 32 (1989), 133-4); a more evolved version at the University of Western Ontario in 
April 1991, thanks to the kind offices of Professor D.E. Gerber. [ am grateful to Pro- 
fessor Gerber and his colleagues for providing a most congenial forum for me to try out 
my ideas, and for their comments. I also wish to thank Professor Albrecht Dihle and Dr 
Flora Manakidu for discussions which helped me to clarify my thoughts on this subject. 
The paper is dedicated to the memory of Eric Ashby (1904-92), Thomas James Davies 
(1917-93), and John Godfrey Griffith (1913-91), to all of whom I owe so much. 

?^ Paris, 1937. 

? "The important general studies are those of A.C. van Heusde, Diatribe in locum 
philosophiae moralis qui est de consolatione apud Graecos (Utrecht, 1840), A. Gercke, 
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*De consolationibus', Tirocinium philologum sodalium Regii Seminarii Bonnensis (Berlin, 
1883), 28-70, C. Buresch, *Consolationum a Graecis Romanisque scriptarum historia 
critica', Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie, 9 (1886), 1-170, and C. Martha, 'Les 
Consolations dans l'Antiquité', in his Études morales sur l'Antiquité (4th edn., Paris, 
1905), 135-89. 

* "There is no all-embracing study of the Greek material. The Cappadocian Fathers are 
well served by R.C. Gregg, Consolation Philosophy: Greek and Christian Paideia in Basil 
and the Two Gregories (Patristic Monograph Series, 3; Cambridge, Mass., 1975); other 
useful work includes J.F. Mitchell, *Consolatory Letters in Basil and Gregory Nazianzen', 
Hermes, 96 (1968), 299-318, L. Malunowiczówna, '*Les Éléments stoiciens dans la con- 
solation grecque chrétienne', in Studia Patristica, 13. Papers presented to the Sixth. Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford 1971, Part 2, ed. E.A. Liv- 
ingstone (Texte und Untersuchungen, 116; Berlin, 1975), 35-45 (chiefly on John 
Chrysostom), and M.M. Wagner, *A Chapter in Byzantine Epistolography: The Letters 
of Theodoret of Cyrus', Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 4 (1948), 119-81, esp. 157-60. 

5 The most serious omission is that of Augustine, for whose contribution see Favez, (Les 
Epistulae 92, 259 et 263 de S. Augustin', MH 1 (1944), 65-8, and M.M. Beyenka, Consola- 
tion in Saint Augustine (Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, 83; 
Washington, DC, 1950), and 'Saint Augustine and the Consolatio Mortis", CBull 29 
(1953), 25-8. 

$ Jer. epist. 23, 39, 60, 66, 75, 77, 79, 108, 118, 127. 

^ Ambr. epist. 15, 39. 

* Consolation could be a significant element in funeral oratory. Around AD 300 
Menander Rhetor distinguished three types of funeral speech: ó zapapuÜntxóc Aóyoc, Ó 
imwáqiog ÀAóyocg, and 7 uowoóía (epid. 2.9, 11, 16 Russell—Wilson). Consolation 
predominates in the first of these, and has a firm place too in the second; there is nothing 
directly consolatory in the third. Though surviving speeches cannot easily be straitjacketed 
into one or other of these categories, those of, for example, Gregory of Nazianzus on his 
father and his brother Caesarius (orat. 18 and 7 respectively), or Gregory of Nyssa on 
Theodosius I's wife Flacilla and daughter Pulcheria, have, like those of Ambrose, con- 
siderable consolatory content. 

* | Paul. Nol. epist. 13, carm. 31. 

'* Exhortation to bear the loss of a loved one in an appropriate way commonly accom- 
panies consolation proper. 

! For instance, Jer. epist. 108, the avowed purpose of which is to console the virgin 
Eustochium on the death of her mother, Jerome's close friend Paula (108.2.2), has 
negligible consolatory content; it is, rather, a eulogistic memoir of the deceased woman. 
The same is true of epist. 127, which celebrates the praises of the widow Marcella; indeed, 
a consolatory aim is here still less apparent. 

"7 [nepist. 66 Jerome's principal concern is to praise his addressee, Pammachius, rather 
than to comfort him for the loss of his wife Paulina; while in epist. 118 he takes the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the deaths of the wife and two daughters of his correspondent, Julian, 
to encourage him to adopt a new life of poverty. Likewise Augustine's main purpose in 
epist. 259 is to urge the recently widowed Cornelius to give up his life of sexual pro- 
miscuity. 

7 We might also include texts containing material which might be used in practical con- 
soling, such as the first and third books of the 7usculan Disputations of Cicero, or 
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Ambrose's treatise De bono mortis. It should not be forgotten, either, that consolation 
could be offered on misfortunes other than bereavement, such as exile or illness. 

I^^ ]t belongs to AD 252 or 253 (see below, p. 23). The next of the group in 
chronological sequence are the two speeches of Ambrose on the death of Satyrus (AD 
378). 

'5 [tis unmentioned in any of the works cited in n. 3 above. Its consolatory character 
was, however, recognised by modern scholars before Favez; see esp. M.L. Hannan, 
Thasci Caecili Cypriani De mortalitate: A Commentary with an Introduction and Transla- 
tion (Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, 36; Washington, DC, 1933), pp. 
v, 2-3, who properly drew attention to Pont. vita Cypr. 7.7. But Favez's book had the 
effect of establishing a canon of Christian Latin consolatory writing, with the De mor- 
talitate first in chronological sequence; so, most recently, the diachronic study of G. Gut- 
tilla, *La fase iniziale della consolatio latina cristiana, ALCP 21-2 (1984-5), 108-215, 
begins with the Cyprianic text. 

' A. Stuiber, (Cyprianus I', in Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, ed. T. Klauser 
et al. (Stuttgart, 1950-), 3.463-6, at 465. 

7" P. von Moos, Consolatio: Studien zur mittellateinischen Trostliteratur über den Tod 
und zum Problem der christlichen Trauer (Münstersche Mittelalter-Schriften, 3; 4 vols., 
Munich, 1971-2). 

18 On this text see below, p. 22. 

'? Von Moos (n. 17), 1.26-7 (C 23-4). 

?) For the date of the plague see below, p. 23. 

"  [ngeneral Cyprian seems to prefer dilectissimi when addressing the laity, and carissimi 
when addressing the clergy, though his practice is far from rigid; see M.G.E. Conway, 
Thasci Caecili Cypriani De bono patientiae (Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies, 92; Washington, DC, 1957), 95-6. 

? Quotations are drawn from the text of M. Simonetti (CCSL 34A). 

? J[tisinthe light of this passage, and the elaboration of it which follows, that we should 
read the somewhat surprising comment later in the same chapter that the fears engendered 
by the plague have had a positive effect in jolting lukewarm and lax Christians, apostates 
and unbelievers, into the front line of the Christian army. While some doubtless 
responded that way, the statement goes against the entire grain of mort. If, however, we 
see it as being written in the same encouraging tone as the earlier part of the chapter (the 
plague is a benefit not only because it frees Christians from the world, but because it 
brings new and restores lapsed Christians to the fold of the Church), we will not be misled 
into taking it too seriously. The idea that the Church has been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of new Christians and old, who will fight, when battle comes, will have made some 
kind of appeal to each individual's need for support and solidarity; but Cyprian is dealing 
here more in rhetoric than in truth. 

^  Wisd. 4: 11. 

?5 Cf. Jer. epist. 39.3.1, 60.2.1, 75.2.1, 79.2.4, Paul. Nol. epist. 13.6, Ambr. exc. Sat. 
1.30, Theodoret, epist. 136 (Collectio Sirmondiana; Sources chrétiennes, 111). 

6 J Cic. ad Brut. 1.9.2; cf. ad Att. 12.10. 

"7 Sen. dial. 6.7.1, 11.18.6, epist. 63.1, 99.16. 

?' Theon 2.117.16-24 Spengel, [Dion. Hal.] rhet. 6.4, p. 281.8-12 Usener—Rademacher. 
See too the sample letters of condolence in the treatises on epistolography by Demetrius 
and pseudo-Libanius (Demetr. form. epist. 5, [Liban.] char. epist. 21, 62 Weichert). 
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? For the permissibility of grief in moderation see e.g. (among many instances) Ambr. 
exc. Sat. 2.1, 2.11, Jer. epist. 39.5.2, Paul. Nol. epist. 13.10, Aug. epist. 263.3, Bas. epist. 
62, Greg. Naz. epist. 165.2, orat. 7.1, John Chrys. epist. 197, Theodoret, epist. 14 (Collec- 
tio Sirmondiana; Sources chrétiennes, 98); for expression of sympathy, e.g. Ambr. epist. 
15.1, Jer. epist. 60.1.1, 75.1.1, Bas. epist. 5.1, 29, 302 ad init., Greg. Naz. orat. 7.18, 
John Chrys. epist. 192, Theodoret, epist. 136 (Collectio Sirmondiana; Sources chré- 
tiennes, 111). The element of lamentation often found in funeral orations may itself be 
seen as a legitimator of grief. 

*?^ "The dilemma is expressed most sharply by Jerome at epist. 60.2.1-2; cf. Paul. Nol. 
carm. 31.7-10, Sulp. Sev. epist. 2.7. 

À? Cf. e.g. Jer. epist. 39.1.1, 60.7.1, 75.1.1, Ambr. epist. 39.5, obit. Valent. 46, Sulp. 
Sev. epist. 2.7-8, (for pagan parallels) Sen. dial. 6.12.1, [Plut.] ad Apoll. 19 (111E). The 
bereaved might also grieve their own lot at having been left amid the evils of life, while 
the deceased loved one enjoys the blessings of heaven; for this topic see e.g. Greg. Naz. 
orat. 7.20, Jer. epist. 60.7.2, 108.30.2. 

3? "This is the normal view from the fourth century at least. In the second and third cen- 
turies a different (though not certainly dominant) eschatology is apparent, according to 
which all departed souls, with a few special exceptions, remained in Hades until the 
General Resurrection; on this see A. Stuiber, Refrigerium interim: die Vorstellungen vom 
Zwischenzustand und die frühchristliche Grabeskunst (Theophaneia: Beitráge zur 
Religions- und Kirchengeschichte des Altertums, 11; Bonn, 1957), with the review of 
J.M.C. Toynbee, JTAS 9 (1958), 141-9, and more recently C.E. Hill, Regnum caelorum: 
Patterns of Future Hope in Early Christianity (Oxford, 1992). But it is clear in mort. (and 
elsewhere in Cyprian; see Hill, 143-53) that Cyprian regards heaven as being already open 
to all faithful souls; see esp. cc. 5, 22, 24, 26, and also B. de Margerie, 'L'Interét théologi- 
que du '*/De mortalitate" de saint Cyprien', Sciences ecclésiastiques, 15 (1963), 199-211. 
? "The whole position is made very clear in Jerome's homily on the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus (hom. in Luc. 16: 19-31; CCSL 78.507-16), at 509.78-510.96 (reading paradisi 
veritas « non est at 95), 514.247-515.272. 

* So Jer. epist. 39.4, 60.6 (on which see the explanatory comments of J.H.D. Scour- 
field, Consoling Heliodorus: A Commentary on Jerome, Letter 60 (Oxford, 1993), 122-4). 
?5 Forthe whole episode see John 11: 1-44; Jesus weeps at v. 35. It cannot be denied that 
Jesus was weeping for a man who, in terms of the belief outlined above, could not have 
been in heaven. But neither was Lazarus gone and lost to his loved ones for the rest of 
their time on earth; and in any case, Jesus' action will, here as elsewhere, commonly have 
been regarded as a model of right behaviour. 

?5/ Ambr. exc. Sat. 1.10, Aug. epist. 263.3, Paul. Nol. epist. 13.4, Jer. epist. 60.7.2. 
? Jer. epist. 39.2.1. 

95 Above, p. 13. 

? Without seeking it out, I have found it at P. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l'Afrique 
chrétienne depuis les origines jusqu'à l'invasion arabe, 2. S. Cyprien et son temps (Paris, 
1902), 307 (which seems to be the fons et origo), Hannan (n. 15), 12, R.J. Deferrari, Saint 
Cyprian: Treatises (Fathers of the Church, 36; New York, 1958), 198 (who is plainly 
dependent on Hannan), V. Saxer, Vie liturgique et quotidienne à Carthage vers le milieu 
du Ille siécle: le témoignage de saint Cyprien et de ses contemporains d'Afrique (Studi 
di antichità cristiana, 29; Vatican City, 1969), 267, M. Spanneut, Tertullien et les premiers 
moralistes africains (Paris, 1969), 95, as well as von Moos (n. 17), 1.27 (C 24). 
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^? M.L. Colish, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages (Studies 
in the History of Christian Thought, 34-5; 2 vols., Leiden, 1985), 2.33-5. 

^  Colish (n. 40), 2.34. 

^? J.Fontaine, Aspects et problémes de la prose d'art latine au IlIIe siécle: la genése des 
styles latins chrétiens (Lezioni Augusto Rostagni, 4; Turin, 1968), 158 n. 14. He is fol- 
lowed by M. Naldini, *Note esegetiche al **De lapsis"' di s. Cipriano', GIF 9 (1978), 57-72, 
at 57 n. 1. 

^ H. Koch, Cyprianische Untersuchungen (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 4; Bonn, 
1926), 286-313 (Cyprian und Seneca!). The links made by Koch between Cyprian and 
Seneca 'ne sont pas tous absolument convaincants', wrote Fontaine (n. 42), with remark- 
able understatement. Less reserved is the judgement of Colish (n. 40), 2.34 with n. 85. 
Considering only mort., I can accept the influence of Sen. dial. 1.4.5 'gubernatorem in 
tempestate, in acie militem intellegas! on rnort. 12 *gubernator in tempestate dinoscitur, 
in acie miles probatur', and perhaps of dial. 10.12.6 'delicati animi languore! on mort. 
] *delicatae mentis ignavia'; but that is all. 

^  Generalisation is always involved in this concept. We may speak of a climate of anti- 
Semitism in Germany in the 1930s, or of sexual liberation in the West in the 1960s, or of 
free enterprise in Britain and the United States in the 1980s; this does not mean that 
everyone in those places at those times was anti-Semitic, sexually promiscuous, or com- 
mitted to free-market economics, responding robotically to the prevailing trend. In the 
case of the Church in the second and third centuries, a rigorous, Stoical strain is evident; 
but this was not universal, and a Christian could take a more rigorous position on one 
matter and a less rigorous one on another— Cyprian, for example, was strict (though 
adaptive) on the question of reconciling the lapsed, but relaxed (though necessarily defen- 
sive) on the legitimacy of flight in time of persecution. And it would be foolish to suppose 
that the views of individuals were always constant, and did not bend at times to cir- 
cumstance. 

^5 See above, p. 13. 

*6  Ps.-Cypr. epist. 4 (CSEL 3.3.274-82, from where the quotations below are drawn), 
ps.-Jer. epist. 40 (PL 30.278-82). See also PL 33.1175-6, where the opening of the letter 
appears among works falsely attributed to Augustine, the attribution in this case occurring 
in a single manuscript, it seems. 

*  Duhr (below, n. 48), 555-7, cites as a parallel a passage from a homily attributed to 
Origen (but now ascribed with certainty to Gregory of Elvira), by which he claims the 
author of the Turasius letter was influenced at this point (for the text of this homily see 
A.C. Vega, S. Gregorii Eliberritani episcopi opera omnia primum collecta, 1 (Scriptores 
ecclesiastici hispano-latini veteris et medii aevi, 12-15; Escorial, 1944), 73-83 (tract. 7); the 
passage occurs at 79.4-7). But in fact a quite different explanation of Jesus' weeping is 
given there, and a direct debt is most improbable. 

^  J. Duhr, 'Une lettre de condoléance de Bachiarius (?), RHE 47 (1952), 530-85. 

^ A G. de Plinval, Pélage: ses écrits, sa vie et sa réforme (Lausanne, 1943), 254 n. 3. 

?  G.W. Clarke, 'The Epistles of Cyprian', in Auckland Classical Essays presented to 
E.M. Blaiklock, ed. B.F. Harris (Auckland, 1970), 203-21, at 214 n. 12. 

5! Von Moos (n. 17), 1.26-7 (C 23). 

?? B. Melin, Srudia in corpus Cyprianeum: commentatio academica (Uppsala, 1946), 
211-32. 
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* P. Schepens, 'L'Épitre **De singularitate clericorum" du pseudo-Cyprien', RecSR 12 
(1922), 178-210, 297-327, and 13 (1923), 47-65. 

5* They range as late as the eighth or ninth century; Dr Fell's suggested date of around 
AD 1000 postdates the earliest extant manuscript. Melin (n. 52), 213-15, however, makes 
clear that the work must be placed earlier than Caesarius of Arles (bishop from 502), who 
draws on it in a letter to an abbess and her congregation. For the conjectures of various 
scholars see Schepens (n. 53), 12.178-80, Koch (n. 43), 426-72 (Zur pseudo-cyprianischen 
Schrift De singularitate clericorum"), at 426-8, 472, R. Gryson, Les origines du célibat 
ecclésiastique: du premier au septiéme siécle (Recherches et synthéses de sciences 
religieuses, section d'histoire, 2; Gembloux, 1970), 195 n. 6. 

55 See esp. Dem. 2-3, 5, 23; the Christians were also held responsible for calamities other 
than that of the plague (war, famine, drought). 

56 For an excellent discussion of the Decian persecution see G.W. Clarke, The Letters 
of St. Cyprian of Carthage (Ancient Christian Writers, 43-4, 46-7; 4 vols., New York, 
1984-9), 1.21-39. This is a major work of scholarship, an invaluable tool for the study not 
only of Cyprian's letters themselves but of the whole period covered by his episcopate. 
? For this view see Clarke (n. 56), 1.26-8. The Jews will have been excepted; see Clarke, 
1.24 with n. 117. 

55 Other evidence makes it clear that Decius was seeking to consolidate his claim to 
imperial power by appeal to tradition, and as it is most improbable that Christian numbers 
had as yet grown to such an extent that Christianity appeared a serious menace to the 
state, it seems sensible to locate the edict in this more general context: as demanding a 
religious rally expressing old-fashioned Roman values. This need not mean that Christian 
*atheism did not feature in the thinking behind the edict, but on this view it is only one 
aspect of the picture. For discussion see e.g. W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution 
in the Early Church: A Study of a Conflict from the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford, 
1965), 404-6, Clarke (n. 56), 1.22-5, R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (London, 1986), 
450-4. 

5 Cf. Euseb. Rist. eccl. 6.39.1, (for the date) Liber pontificalis 21 (19 January), Mar- 
tyrol. Hieron. (Acta sanctorum, Nov., 2.2, ed. H. Delehaye and H. Quentin (Brussels, 
1931), 50) (20 January). 

$^ For the /ibellatici see esp. Cypr. /aps. 27, epist. 55.13-14. 

$! QOn the question of persecution under Gallus see Clarke (n. 56), 3.4-17. 

$? Cf. mort. 15, 19, Dem. 12-13, 17, 21, 25. In Dem. particularly, Cyprian writes of 
persecution as if it is a present reality rather than a future expectation; but his comments 
are too unspecific to be convincing evidence that persecution was actually happening at 
the time of writing, and in my view they are best read as expressing a belief that a phase 
of persecution— which might not be continuously oppressive—was in progress. See fur- 
ther Clarke (n. 56), 3.7-8. It should also be recognised, however, that the Carthaginian 
Christians were in all probability harassed by pagans who blamed them for the plague and 
everything else (see above, n. 55), without this being associated with *official persecution. 
$$ Cf. Aur. Vict. Caes. 30, [Aur. Vict.] epit. 30, Eutr. 9.5, Jer. chron. a Abr. pp. 218-19 
Helm, Oros. ist. 7.21.6, Zos. 1.26.2, Jord. Get. 104. There was also an outbreak under 
Gallienus. For complete testimonia see Hannan (n. 15), 13-18, supplemented by Clarke 
(n. 56), 3.154 n. 10. 

$^ "The death of Decius' son Hostilianus at this time is attributed to the plague by Aur. 
Vict. Caes. 30.2, [Aur. Vict.] epit. 30.2. Zosimus, on the other hand, holds that 
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Hostilianus fell victim to Gallus" treachery (1.25.2); but the fact that his death could be 
held to have been due to the plague is itself good evidence that the plague had arrived by 
this time. For the date see C. Préaux, 'Trébonien Galle et Hostilianus', Aegyptus, 32 
(1952), 152-7, at 155 n. 5 (not later than the end of October 251), J.F. Gilliam, *Trebo- 
nianus Gallus and the Decii: III et I cos!, in Studi in onore di Aristide Calderini e Roberto 
Paribeni (3 vols., Milan, 1956-7), 1.305-11 (not later than the middle of August). M.M. 
Sage, Cyprian (Patristic Monograph Series, 1; Philadelphia, 1975), 269 n. 1, following RE 
84.1988, maintains that the plague struck Rome in 250; but there are inadequate grounds 
for accepting this date, and the coins bearing the legend APOLL(INI) SALUTARI, which 
form the evidence cited by Sage in its support, were issued by Gallus, as the RE article 
makes clear. 

$5 Soe.g. E.W. Benson, Cyprian: His Life, his Times, his Work (London, 1897), p. xxii, 
Koch (n. 43), 140-8 (*Die Abfassungszeit der Schriften De mortalitate, Ad Demetrianum 
und De opere et eleemoynsis"), at 141 (with the opinions of other scholars given at 140), 
Hannan (n. 15), 3, G. Stramondo, Studi del 'De mortalitate' di Cipriano (Catania, 1964), 
21-8 (*Data di composizione del **De mortalitate" "), at 28, Sage (n. 64), 381. 

$6 This possibility is recognised by such as Monceaux (n. 39), 303, Saxer (n. 39), p. viii, 
and L. Duquenne, Chronologie des lettres de S. Cyprien: le dossier de la persécution de 
Déce (Subsidia hagiographica, 54; Brussels, 1972), 160, all of whom, however, also 
recognise the possibility of 252. A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis 
Eusebius. Teil 2: Die Chronologie. Band 2: Die Chronologie der Litteratur von Irenaeus 
bis Eusebius (Leipzig, 1904), 365, conservatively sets the work in the period 252-6. 

$? mort. 2, 15, 25. 

$$ Dem. 3-5, 20, 23. 

59 "TIhearguments of Clarke (n. 56), 3.9-13, 213-14, 226, in favour of this dating (against 
252) are persuasive; the likely month is May. For the notion of approaching persecution 
and prediction of the apocalypse see esp. epist. 57.1.2, 5.1-2; 58.1.2, 2.1-2, 7.1. The con- 
nection between 7nort. and epist. 57 and S8 is also made by Clarke, 3.215-16, 228, and 
by Stramondo (n. 65), 26-7, who, however, dates the letters (and thus mort.) to 252. 
"? C"C[he date is fixed by epist. 59.6.1, with which see Clarke (n. 56), 3.244 n. 27. 

?" Cf. epist. 43.1.2. I accept the standard view that it is to these presbyters that Pontius 
refers at vita Cypr. 5.6. 

? Cypr. epist. 20.1.2 *nam sicut domini mandata instruunt, orto statim turbationis 
impetu primo, cum me clamore violento frequenter populus flagitasset, non tam meam 
salutem quam quietem fratrum publicam cogitans interim secessi, ne per inverecundam 
praesentiam nostram seditio quae coeperat plus provocaretur', Pont. vita Cypr. 7-8. 
Cyprian similarly defends his remaining in exile at epist. 7.1, 14.1.2. In fairness it should 
be said that Cyprian may genuinely have believed that the Church at Carthage would be 
better served by his withdrawal (as it may have been); but what is clear is that his flight 
was suspect. For a favourable representation of his action see C. Favez, La fuite de saint 
Cyprien lors de la persécution de Décius', REL 19 (1941), 191-201. 

7?! Cypr. epist. 8. 

^ [n epist. 43 Cyprian tells the Christian community at Carthage that he will be unable 
to return to them from exile before Easter (43.1.2, 7.2); the next letter in chronological 
sequence, epist. 44, is written from Carthage around the middle of the year, following the 
disputed election of Cornelius as bishop of Rome (March 251) (see Clarke (n. 56), 
2.223-4). 
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"5 Cf. epist. 43.4.1. 

'6 For the whole situation see esp. Cypr. epist. 15-17, with Sage (n. 64), 211-15. I agree 
with Sage, 213 n. 1, that the move to easy readmission of the lapsed may not have arisen 
solely from self-interest and hostility to Cyprian. But on the assumption that the group 
was essentially the same as that which later gathered around Felicissimus, and which 
Cyprian identifies with the presbyters who opposed his election as bishop (see epist. 
43.1-3), personal animus must have played a significant part. The extent of the lapsing 
and the absence of Cyprian from the city afforded his opponents an opportunity they 
could never have anticipated. 

"7 Cf. Cypr. epist. 18.1.2, 19.2.1, 20.3.1-2. 

^ Cf. Cypr. epist. 8.3.1, 30.8. 

7?  Felicissimus first appears in Cypr. epist. 41; soon after, Cyprian has linked him with 
his opponents in the presbyterate (epist. 43.1-3). For the date see Clarke (n. 56), 2.200, 
211. 

3? Cf. Cypr. epist. 43.2.2, 3.2, laps. 15-16. 

*! Cf. Cypr. epist. 41.2.1. 

?? Cf. Cypr. epist. 42. 

* For the condemnation of Felicissimus and the presbyters see Cypr. epist. 45.4.1 with 
Clarke (n. 56), 2.242 n. 30, epist. 59.9.1. For the identification of the five presbyters with 
those who opposed Cyprian's election to the episcopate see epist. 43.1-2. It is commonly 
held that it was at this council that Cyprian delivered /aps. and unit.eccl., though there 
are reasons for thinking that this was not the case. It is also a vexed question whether 
unit.eccl. was addressed principally to the situation in Rome following Cornelius' election 
(for which see below) or to the threat of schism in Carthage; I incline to the latter view. 
For discussion, with further bibliography, see Clarke, 2.301-3, Sage (n. 64), 231-2 (with 
232 n. 1), 241 n. 4, 245 n. 2 (whose arguments are not always sound). 

$* Cf. Cypr. epist. 55.17.3. 

55 "C[he strict position of the bishopless Roman church on the issue was communicated 
to Cyprian in Cypr. epist. 30, of which Novatianus was the author (cf. Cypr. epist. 55.5). 
Clarke (n. 56), 2.118, is right to point out that the views expressed in the letter, which is 
written in the name of the presbyters and deacons of Rome, cannot with certainty be 
regarded as the personal views of Novatianus; but in the light of his later position it would 
seem that his own opinions can, if anything, only have been toned down. 

5€ See Sage (n. 64), 249-50. If the election did turn on the issue of the lapsed, it may be 
that Novatianus' own views had indeed been diluted in Cypr. epist. 30 (see above, n. 85), 
or else that they had hardened in the interim: for this suggestion see S.L. Greenslade, 
Schism in the Early Church (2nd edn., London, 1964), 40-1. 

*' For discussion of the whole episode see Sage (n. 64), 250-3. 

$* See Sage (n. 64), 253-5. 

5? Cf. Cypr. epist. 46, 49. 

?! Cf. Euseb. hist. eccl. 6.43.2 (where Novatianus is mistakenly called Novatus). 

?' Cf. Cypr. epist. 59.9.1. 

??^ For the events surrounding the consecration, and Cyprian's concern about the faction 
of Felicissimus and Fortunatus and the reliability of Cornelius as an ally, see Cypr. epist. 
59, with Clarke (n. 56), 3.235-8. 

?^ Cf. Cypr. epist. 59.9.2. 

?* See Clarke (n. 56), 3.213-14. A further point in favour of dating the amnesty to the 
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Carthaginian council meeting of 253 rather than that of 252 is that the appointment of 
Fortunatus as bishop and Felicissimus' journey to Rome, which followed the 252 council 
(mentioned at Cypr. epist. 59.10.1), makes more sense in a context where the rug has not 
yet been pulled from under lapsist feet by the easing of penitential conditions. 

?5 / See Cypr. epist. 66, with Clarke (n. 56), 3.321-2 (for the date), 327 n. 10. But it is 
impossible to be certain that Puppianus, whose attacks on him Cyprian seeks in this letter 
to rebut, was a member of the lapsist group. However that may be, there is a tendency 
in Cyprian scholarship to shorten the struggle which Cyprian had to wage with his 
opponents. Thus Sage (n. 64), 264, is quite wrong to say that after the 251 council 'the 
lapsists at home faded into obscurity since the bishop had undermined their position by 
conceding to their demands"; or that when Felicissimus travelled to Rome in 252 he was 
no longer a threat to Cyprian. The evidence points firmly the other way. 

?06. Cf. Pont. vita Cypr. 5.1, Cypr. epist. 43.1.2, 59.6.1. For the role of the laity in 
episcopal elections see Clarke (n. 56), 2.178 n. 1. 

97 See above, p. 23, with nn. 68-9, for Dem. and epist. 58 (epist. 57 is concerned with 
approaching persecution but does not anticipate the imminent end of the world); also 
unit. eccl. 16 (AD 251), epist. 59.7.1, 13.4, 18.3 (252), Fort. pref. 1. The date of Fort. 
is uncertain, but it may well belong to 253, and thus perhaps be contemporary with epist. 
58 and mort.; in support of this see e.g. Koch (n. 43), 149-210 (*Die Abfassungszeit der 
Sprachsammlungen ad Fortunatum und ad Quirinum"), at 149-83, G. Alfóldy, 'Der 
Heilige Cyprian and die Krise des rómischen Reiches', Historia, 22 (1973), 479-501, at 486 
n. 39, Clarke (n. 56), 3.227. 

?5 "This is the commonly accepted dating; see e.g. Sage (n. 64), 382-3 (referring to the 
work as the Testimonia). Recently C. Bobertz, *An Analysis of Vita Cypriani 3.6-10 and 
the Attribution of Ad Quirinum to Cyprian of Carthage', VChr 46 (1992), 112-28, has 
argued against Cyprian's authorship of the Ad Quirinum, suggesting (as others have done) 
that it should be ascribed to an earlier hand. The main difficulties which Bobertz identifies 
in the standard attribution of this work to Cyprian are genuine; but they are susceptible 
of other explanations. In any case, it is sufficient for my argument that Cyprian claimed 
the Ad Quirinum as his, a claim established by the prefaces to books 1-2 and book 3 of 
the work, the authenticity of which Bobertz does not dispute (unless there is a hint of some 
such doubt, in relation to the book 3 preface, at 124 n. 18, where Bobertz does not make 
his own views clear; the authenticity of the preface to books 1-2 is tacitly accepted at 125 
n. 20). 

? "The passage is cited also at Fort. 13, epist. 58.10.2, in both cases in a context concern- 
ing persecution. 

:??^ Stuiber (n. 16), 465. 

!0!1 See above, pp. 13 and 20-21. 

"? Von Moos (n. 17), 2.7 (A 26), also reckons as consolatory Tert. castit. 1, and a letter 
from Pius, bishop of Rome (d. c.154), to Iustus of Vienne (MGH, Epistolae, 3.87 (Epist. 
Vienn. 2)). But neither of these texts has anything to do with consolation (and the second 
is apparently spurious in any case). 

105 See above, p. 13. 

1. bp. 12-13; 

5 'Tlheidea of death asa release from the saeculum (mort. 15, 20) can be seen as a Chris- 
tian development of the common (and not only consolatory) notion of death as a release 
from the miseries of human life generally (for instances see Scourfield (n. 34), 198-9); for 
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death as an advance to a better state (mort. 22 *quis non ad meliora festinet?', where, 
however, the idea is not used in a directly consolatory way) cf. Sen. dial. 6.24.5; the use 
of words such as praemitti, praecedere, and proficisci (mort. 20) in expressing the notion 
of dying is readily paralleled in pagan literature, consolatory and non-consolatory (see 
Scourfield, 177); the essentially Christian topos that one should avoid grieving so as not 
to give unbelievers an opportunity to call Christian faith into question finds pagan 
parallels in cases where the consoland is urged not to grieve in case false conclusions are 
drawn from that grief (so Sulpicius ap. Cic. ad fam. 4.5.6, Sen. dial. 12.19.7). Other con- 
nections might be found, but none of great substance. 
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LABOR TAM UTILIS: 
THE CREATION OF THE VULGATE* 


BY 
CATHERINE BROWN TKACZ 


St. Augustine considered St. Jerome's work on revising the Latin 
Bible a /abor tam utilis that it deserved great praise.' Jerome's revisions 
and fresh translations led to what became the primary text of Christen- 
dom in the West for more than a thousand years: the Latin version of 
the Bible known as the Vulgate.? In the words of David Howlett, *'It's 
the one book we all know they all knew.''? Indeed, the Bible was not 
only generally familiar to Christians during the Middle Ages; memoriz- 
ing some and even all of it was not unusual.^ Given this recognition of 
the Vulgate's cultural importance, it is surprising that literary study of 
the Vulgate has been neglected.? Although for years scholars have 
remarked upon the style of Jerome's biblical translations as a means of 
determining points of textual criticism,* consideration of the Vulgate as 
literature is an entirely new area for research. Only two articles have 
appeared, one on formulas within the entire text of the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible, the other on the influence of the formulaic Vulgate 
in the creation of Christian formulas in Old English literature." These 
studies focus on the completed Vulgate; another enticing topic is the 
creation of the Vulgate and what that may tell us of its translators' treat- 
ment of it as literature. 

For instance, did Jerome deliberately use classical diction in 
translating two biblical passages which share a common narrative pat- 
tern, also found in Ovid? The Vulgate version of the Gospel of Mark 
in the account of Herod's rash promise to Salome has clear dictional 
parallels to a passage in Ovid's Metamorphoses concerning Apollo's 
rash promise to Phaeton; the Vulgate version of Esther uses the same 
words as King Ahasuerus's rash promise to his queen. This is a novel 
topic with respect to biblical translation. For centuries scholars have 
been analyzing classical allusions and quotations in all of Jerome's 
original compositions, including his biblical commentaries and his 
prefaces to his translations of books of the Bible.* Never, though, has 
the Vulgate itself been considered as showing possible classical influ- 
ences. The assumption has been that Jerome would eschew them, partic- 
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ularly because of his famous dream.? If they are there, the implications 
will be stunning, warranting a nuanced reconsideration of the Early 
Christian attitude toward the classics, the understanding of the nature 
of the Scriptures, of inspiration, and of translation. And it will open a 
wide area for research: examining the Vulgate as literature, analyzing its 
literary style, evaluating possible classical allusions and dictional bor- 
rowings, and considering their import. 

Moreover, Jerome's own writings, including his prefaces and pro- 
logues to his translations of biblical books and his letters, especially 53, 
57, and 70, show his serious respect for literary aspects of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as his clear scholarly sense that part of how one 
understands them is to analyze them as written texts. This is shown by 
a significant innovation of his in presenting the individual biblical 
books: it was Jerome who introduced full prefaces into the Bible, and 
the very use of prefaces is borrowed from classical literature.'? More- 
over, Jerome discusses the styles, meters, and formats of the scriptures, 
and directly and indirectly compares the biblical books to classical 
literature. It is notable that Jerome finds it fitting to make classical com- 
parisons in his biblical prefaces and prologues. Indeed, his classical allu- 
sions far outnumber the biblical ones in these prefaces.'' Jerome's con- 
sistent handling of the scriptures as literary texts has been largely 
overlooked and is therefore of particular interest to scholars who would 
analyze the Vulgate as literature. 

Style, meter, and layout in the biblical books prompt Jerome to com- 
ment in his prefaces. He notes the varying styles of the prophets, finding 
Isaiah urbane in speech without rusticity,'? while Jeremiah 1s rusticior 
than the other prophets, but equal in sensibus.? Stylistically Ezekiel 
holds a middle ground: '**Sermo eius non satis disertus nec admodum 
rusticus est, sed ex utroque medie temperatus."' '^ Treating the meter of 
Job 3:3-42:6, Jerome gives technical details, referring to Greek poets, 
and discusses the poetry of the Psalms, Lamentations and other scrip- 
tural cantica.^ He employs alternative poetic techniques to render 
Hebrew means: he explains, regarding the alphabetic acrostic of Lamen- 
tations 1-4, ascribed then to Jeremiah: *'civitatis suae ruinas quadruplici 
planxit alfabeto, quod nos mensurae metri versibusque reddidimus."' ! 
He justifies his innovative manuscript layout per cola et per commata 
for the Prophets by observing that it is customary for the works of 
Demosthenes and Cicero.'! In short, regarding expression and physical 
presentation, his prefaces show that he is treating the Scriptures as 
literature. 
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This is confirmed in his correspondence. In Letter 53 to Paulinus of 
Nola Jerome discusses biblical styles at some length. He finds Job 
varied in style: **prosa incipit, versu labitur, pedestri sermone finitur"' 
(8.3).'* Some scriptures, such as Titus 1:9, show a sancta rusticitas (2.4), 
or again, ''iusta rusticitas et docta rusticitas" (2.6). His concluding 
paragraph is concerned with ''scripturis sanctis simplicitate et quasi 
utilitate verborum" (par. 10.1). 

In the famous Letter 57 to Pammachius on translation, Jerome sup- 
ports his practice with classical, then Christian, then biblical examples, 
In par. 5, 6, 7 respectively. His method, he explains, is from Cicero, 
whom he quotes at length; he also quotes Horace and then Eusebius. '? 
In Jerome's later Letter 70, also on translation theory, he observes that 
biblical authors, including Moses, the Prophets, and St. Paul, drew 
upon pagan literature.?? Taken all together, Jerome's remarks indicate 
that one ought not to assume his biblical translations are devoid of 
classical influence or unworthy of stylistic study. 

Before, however, one can address any question of style or literary 
influences on the Vulgate, including the question, Did Jerome use Ovid 
in the Vulgate?, it is essential to clarify precisely what Jerome did, and 
for the Ovidian question, to verify that it is in fact Jerome who was 
responsible for the Vulgate Mark and Esther. Although Jerome 
indicated that he had translated the whole of the Bible,?' not all the 
books in the Latin Vulgate are his; even if one still accepts his author- 
ship of the entire NT translation, certainly he did not translate most of 
those OT books he considered non-canonical. However, the state of the 
questions of the authorship of the translations of the various biblical 
books, of the (largely indirect) evidence for the chronology of the 
translations, and of the specific base texts used for them are topics so 
complex that at present only specialists in the Early Christian history of 
the Bible are conversant with them, and their expertise is frequently 
restricted to certain portions of the Bible. What is needed, then, for 
scholars interested in the Vulgate as literature is a history of the creation 
of the Vulgate. In order to prepare the way for research on all the possi- 
ble questions one might ask about literary aspects of its creation, it is 
of basic importance to lay out the whole of what is known about this 
topic: who translated which books, when, and using what materials in 
what languages? 

The subject of the creation of the Vulgate is dauntingly complex, both 
in the facts themselves and in the means for getting at them. This is so 
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even without elaborating on such related and complicated topics as the 
biblical canon,? the order of the biblical books,?? their division into 
chapters, verses?* and other parts,? and their prefaces.?* Regarding the 
facts of the creation of the Vulgate, consider first the languages and the 
competing versions available in each language. Of the versions of the 
original Hebrew scriptures which became the Old Testament, the 
Masoretic text is the most authoritative, but others existed.?" As Greek 
became the vernacular among many Jews, the Hebrew was translated 
into the new koine. The Pentateuch was translated first, probably in the 
third century B.C.?* Tradition, based on the so-called Letter of Aristeas 
and the account of Philo of Alexandria, held that this was accomplished 
by seventy scholars at Alexandria.? Gradually the name Septuagint 
came to refer, not just to the Greek Pentateuch, but to a Greek trans- 
lation of all of the Hebrew scriptures.? (It is in this broad sense 
that Jerome uses ''Septuaginta," usually with ''interpretes,"' 
*translatores,'' or ''editio'").?' Other Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment (the *'recentiores'") were by Aquila, who was a Jew (in the 1305), 
and by Symmachus (in the late second century), and Theodotion?? 
(Jerome is well aware of all four Greek versions).?? The six versions of 
the Old Testament comprising Origen's Hexapla (third century) were 
the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters in one column, the Hebrew 
transliterated into Greek in the next, and the four Greek translations in 
parallel columns; Origen also included other versions, where he could 
find them.?* The Hexapla itself had three editions, by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Lucian of Antioch, and Hesychius of Egypt.?? For the New 
Testament, in addition to the Koine recension, there were Alexandrian 
and Western Greek versions.?$ 

The growing number of Latin-speaking Christians resulted in various 
Vetus Latina or Old Latin translations from the Greek.?' Formerly 
scholars called the Old Latin Bible the 7:a/a.?* The term derives from a 
single, equivocal passage in St. Augustine (De doctrina christiana 2 .21- 
22) in which he is probably referring to a European type of Old Latin.?? 
Vetus Latina or Old Latin is the accurate designation for the whole body 
of pre-Vulgate Latin translations. These were ad hoc, informal, and 
rough, subject to frequent revision. As the highly readable H.F.D. 
Sparks observes, by Jerome's time, ''Previous revisers had improved 
the version, in some cases almost beyond recognition.'' Frequent revi- 
sion and intermixing of texts of varying quality led to their being *'tot 
sunt quot paene codices," as Jerome was to observe.*? Yet fairly distinct 
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families of European and African versions existed.^' The manuscripts 
are relatively few, with only sixteen exemplars of Apocalypse, for 
instance, and no manuscript contains even the entire New Testament in 
an Old Latin version.*? When Jerome began his work the Old Latin was 
revered in the West as having the familiar wording of the liturgy, and 
the Septuagint was hailed as authoritative.*? 

Modern editions. Pierre Sabatier edited the Vetus Latina in the eigh- 
teenth century. The text, based on the then-known manuscripts, is 
incomplete, but this edition must still be used for those books not yet 
in any modern edition. Two modern editions of the Vetus Latina are 
available. Adolf Jülicher and his colleagues edited the Gospels in 1938- 
63, with a second edition in 1970-76. The ongoing edition of the entire 
Vetus Latina by the Vetus Latina Institut ** in Beuron is superseding this 
and explicitly replacing the eighteenth-century work. The Beuron edi- 
tion has more manuscript evidence and comprehensively uses patristic 
and medieval quotations of the Bible to retrieve the Vetus Latina texts. 
This edition presents the Vetus Latina, with its main variants, alongside 
the Greek and Vulgate versions.** To date, two OT books are complete 
and five more are in progress, and in the NT eight Pauline Epistles and 
all the Catholic Epistles are done; while the Gospels have not appeared, 
selected studies of their variants through the tenth century have 
appeared in the edition's supplemental series, Aus der Geschichte der 
lateinischen Bibel (GLB).*$ 

Every bit as complex as the facts concerning the languages and ver- 
sions of the Bible pertinent to the Vulgate are the means now available 
for determining what exactly Jerome did, and what others did, in 
creating that text. It is no wonder that, at a remove of sixteen centuries, 
we simply do not have the original manuscripts which he dictated and 
corrected, or the specific, complete manuscripts of the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic which he used (for the Aramaic, through a 
translator) as his base texts and comparanda. We do have fragments of 
Origen's Hexapla which Jerome used in Caesarea.^' Of Jerome's own 
work, and in manuscripts as old as fifth century, we have the texts of 
his revision of the Gospels against the Greek in Rome; of his revisions 
of Old Testament books against the Greek of the Hexapla, there survive 
two copies of his Hexaplaric Psalter, one of his Hexaplaric Job,^* and 
the text of his Hexaplaric Song of Songs. The last was discovered in the 
Vatican only in the 1950s, its verses quoted in a commentary on it.? 
Fortunately Jerome's most authoritative and innovative work, his fresh 
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translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew, is extant in full. 
More than 10,000 manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate are known.?? They 
represent regional types, notably Italian, Spanish, Irish, and French, 
and two distinct ninth-century editions, by Alcuin and Theodulf.^! 
Impressive work on identifying, characterizing, and categorizing these 
manuscripts has been done, and continues. Our oldest manuscript, 
which the eminent palaeographer E. A. Lowe had thought might date 
to Jerome's own lifetime, is the Codex Sangallensis, written in Verona, 
probably in the fifth century; it survives only in part.?? The oldest com- 
plete Latin Bible is the Codex Amiatinus, ca. 700.?? 

In addition to manuscripts of the Bible itself, both pre-Vulgate and 
Vulgate versions, a vast wealth of evidence exists in Early Christian 
writings which quote Scriptures. These quotations, when their data are 
compiled and compared, indicate what versions existed and when.?* 
They are also the sole extant record of some early versions of the 
Bible.9?? Such data give evidence about the sub-types of the pre-Jerome 
Old Latin, and also shed light on when the various books of the 
Vulgate became available and preferred. In the case of such quotations 
by Jerome, they indicate that he did not revise the New Testament 
beyond the Gospels, for he quotes non-Vulgate versions of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation.?$ Other of his quotations indicate a terminus 
ad quem for his translation of the Prophets from Hebrew, for he 
obviously translated them before he quotes from his translation in his 
commentaries on the minor prophets in the winter of 392/93." A 
related and fascinating body of evidence is St. Jerome's explicit 
references to variant readings of scripture, which Bruce M. Metzger 
analyzed for the New Testament, showing that Jerome handled the 
variants in ways fully in accord with modern textual editing. 

In addition to scriptural texts proper, writings about the texts and 
their translation survive. Apparently all of Jerome's prefaces and pro- 
logues to the various scriptural books that he revised and translated sur- 
vive.?? [n these prefaces, in his letters, especially Letters 53, 57 and 70, 
and in other compositions he offers valuable information about his 
translation theory, critical apparatus, and innovations in format, as well 
as his assessments of the various contemporary Greek and Latin transla- 
tions. His writings also yield both direct and indirect evidence for dating 
Jerome's individual translations of biblical books. 

Modern editions. Three modern editions of the Vulgate are available. 
Wordsworth and White's edition of the New Testament, (1889-1954)— 
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the Oxford Vulgate—which relied on a small number of manuscripts, 
has been superseded.?^ Recently the modern Vatican edition of the 
Vulgate (VV) completed its eighteen-volume edition of the Old Testa- 
ment (1926-1994). It includes only the Gallican Psalter; in the sup- 
plemental series, Collectanea biblica latina (CBL), however, the edition 
of Jerome's psalter from the Hebrew is printed.?' The VV also excludes 
Vulgate texts not in the modern canon. The Stuttgart edition of the 
entire Bible in two volumes (SV3) is in its third edition (1983) now. It 
has an apparatus listing important variants and includes both Jerome's 
Gallican and Hebrew Psalters (both discussed below).9? In an appendix 
it presents five texts included in the Vulgate until the Council of Trent: 
the Prayer of Manassah, 3-4 Ezra, Psalm 151, and the Letter to the 
Laodiceans. Because the Vetus Latina includes Vulgate wordings which 
differ from the Vetus Latina, scholars interested in the Vulgate should 
consult both the most recent version of the Stuttgart edition and those 
volumes of the Vetus Latina which have been published since the Stutt- 
gart edition appeared. 

Fittingly, Jerome worked first on the Gospels. He was already widely 
respected as a biblical scholar and linguist when Pope Damasus invited 
him to revise the Old Latin Gospels against the Greek New Testament. 
This novum opus was not a fresh translation, but a correction of the 
popular Old Latin against the respected Greek, which Jerome refers to 
as the Graeca veritas.$^ This revision occurred between 382-85.55 The 
Greek text he used was perhaps in ''ancient Greek codices of the 8 B 
type'' $6 like that recorded in the Codex Sinaiticus.*' The Latin text he 
was revising was a good model of the European Old Latin.5* Jerome's 
approach accommodated the reverence felt for the Old Latin: where the 
difference in sense between Old Latin and Greek was negligible, he 
tended to retain the Old Latin wording, as he explains in his letter to 
the Pope: '(Quae ne multum a lectionis latinae consuetudine 
discreparent, ita calamo imperavimus ut, his tantum quae sensum 
videbantur mutare correctis, reliqua manere pateremur ut fuerant.'' *? 
He also retained such features as word order.?? Jerome also kept the 
sequence of Gospels found in the Old Latin—Matthew, John, Luke and 
Mark--rather than switching to the order familiar now, which he knew 
from the Greek New Testament."' His corrections are more frequent at 
the start of Matthew than in Luke and John." In some cases Jerome 
may have taken particular care with a given passage because of its prom- 
inence in the liturgy or readings.? The caliber of his work is high, by 
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modern scientific standards.?* An innovation Jerome makes is prefacing 
the Gospels with the Eusebian canon tables." 

Jerome worked next on the Psalter, first quickly correcting the Old 
Latin by the Septuagint in Rome: '*'Psalterium Romae dudum positus 
emendaram et iuxta Septuaginta interpretes, licet cursim, magna illud 
ex parte correxeram."' $ This was in 384.7! It was long thought that this 
correction survived in the particular version used widely in Italy, 
especially Rome, and known as the Roman Psalter. In the 1930s, this 
view was contested, and since the 1960s (at least) it has been generally 
held that the Roman Psalter represents the Old Latin base text which 
Jerome corrected, not his correction of it."? But Jerome's revision in 
Rome was only the first of three versions of the Psalter that he 
produced. 

When he moved to Bethlehem, he discovered from examining 
Origen's Hexapla that the Old Latin text he had used in Rome was 
riddled with copyists! errors."? He revised the Old Latin Psalms again, 
using the Hexapla's more scientific text of the Septuagint. Because of 
its source, the result is sometimes called by scholars the Hexaplaric 
Psalter. Several years later he again worked on this version: sometime 
between 404 and 410 he wrote, in Letter 106, a detailed set of correc- 
tions to it.*^ Because it was introduced early into Gaul, the Hexaplaric 
version is often called the Gallican Psalter. When Alcuin made his 
famous edition of the Bible in the early ninth century, he reinstated the 
Gallican Psalter in lieu of Jerome's third version of the Psalter, some- 
times called the Hebrew Psalter (see below), with the result that the third 
version was displaced from the Vulgate, except in Spain. The Gallican 
(or Hexaplaric) Psalter thus became *'the Psalter both of the Vulgate 
and of the Roman Breviary,"' superseded only in 1945 by the New Latin 
Psalter.*! 

How much of the Old Latin version of the Old Testament did Jerome 
revise against the Septuagint of Origen's Hexapla? Some of Jerome's 
own comments indicate that he did all of it,? but other remarks, and 
the extant manuscript evidence, indicate that, in addition to the Psalms, 
he revised Job, 1 and 2 Chronicles, and *'Solomon's books"! during 386- 
92. Then he seems to have dropped correcting the Old Latin by the 
Greek,** probably because his critical assessment of these versions was 
changing. His interest in the Hebrew had been spurred early in his career 
when he became aware of differences among the various Greek transla- 
tions of the Old Testament.** Now he was learning Hebrew—without, 
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by the way, benefit of pointed texts or such aids as a grammar.*? His 
studies of the Hebrew language and Jewish scriptures led to a growing 
understanding of the Jewish critiques of the Septuagint** and of the 
other Greek versions. For instance, he found that the Septuagint Daniel 
(like that of Esther) was from a Semitic text ''differing from ... the 
Masoretic text and including some purely Greek additions.''*" Again, 
Psalm 151, which had entered the Old Latin through the Septuagint, is 
not in the canonical 150 of the Masoretic text.?* He was also appalled 
that well-intentioned Christians had excised from the New Testament 
passages identified by Jesus or Paul as scriptural, if they were not in the 
Vetus Latina's Old Testament or the Septuagint. The Hebrew, Jerome 
discovered, contains some of these; others exist in non-canonical 
religious texts the too-eager Christian expurgators were ignorant of.*?? 
The Graeca veritas he had championed in Rome was proving to be 
severely flawed, and the Hebraica veritas was gaining his respect as 
authoritative. Although Origen had been the first early Christian 
scholar to recognize the importance of the Hebrew text, Jerome was the 
first to advocate its centrality as well as its priority.?' 

Therefore he began afresh, launching an originally conceived project 
of translating the Old Testament into Latin directly from the Hebrew. 
The distinction of this project from his earlier work of revising the Old 
Latin is marked by his descriptions of the two labors: where he had 
styled his revision of the Gospels a novum opus, this new enterprise he 
termed interpretationem novam and nostra translatio.?? This translation 
survives in the Vulgate Old Testament. He began in 390?! and finished 
in 405/06,?* according to his preface to Joshua.?? We know that Jerome 
translated all the books in the Hebrew canon and roughly in what 
order,?$ although parts of the chronology remain controversial. 
Between ca. 390 and 394, he translated Samuel and Kings, the Psalter 
(this third and final version is sometimes called the Hebrew Psalter), all 
the Prophets, and Job.?' This is widely accepted; some critics interpret 
the prefaces as indicating a different order of production, but within the 
same time frame.?* Then Ezra and Nehemiah were done in 394/5 and 
Chronicles in 395.?? Sometime in the summer or autumn of 398, he 
translated the **books of Solomon" (Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes) in just three days, by his own report. In a letter to 
Chromatius he observes that the other two books commonly attributed 
to Solomon (Wisdom and Sirach or Ecclesiasticus) were not 
canonical. 9? 
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Thus, by the end of 398, of the Hebrew books only the Octateuch 
remained to translate, and he was working on it. The Octateuch consists 
of the Pentateuch—namely, the five books attributed to Moses: 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy—with 
Joshua, the pair of Judges and Ruth counted as one book, and Esther. 
He finished work on the Octateuch by 404/5,'?' thus completing his 
translation of the Hebrew canon. 

Sometime before 407, at the urging of friends, he also translated 
Tobit and Judith, which are not in the Hebrew canon. He hired an inter- 
preter to translate the Aramaic texts aloud into Hebrew so Jerome could 
then translate the Hebrew into Latin. These books he rendered quickly, 
not giving them the attention he devoted to works he esteemed as 
canonical.'?? 

In his translations from the Hebrew, Jerome introduced into the 
Latin tradition some editorial improvements, advances in layout, and, 
at least in some books a critical apparatus.'? Among his editorial 
improvements over the earlier Latin and Greek versions are his restoring 
the original order of Jeremiah's visions: **Praeterea ordinem visionum, 
qui apud Graecos et Latinos omnino confusus est, ad pristinam fidem 
correximus."' !?^* His format innovations are designed for the ease of the 
reader and included presenting lists of names in columns and, for the 
books of the Prophets and perhaps the Psalms and other poetical 
books, he had the text laid out in sense units, per cola et commata,' 
as he describes in his prefaces to Isaiah and Ezekiel.'^* He also brought 
into the Latin Bible the textual apparatus he inherited from Origen's 
Hexapla, which he describes in his prefaces to Psalms and Chronicles. '? 

The remaining Old Testament books—Wisdom,  Sirach or 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the 1-4 Maccabees—are **pure Old-Latin 
and untouched"' by Jerome or any other reviser.'?^* Wisdom and 4 Mac- 
cabees were composed in Greek; Sirach, Baruch and 3 Maccabees (like 
Tobit and Judith) were originally Semitic texts, no longer extant in full, 
which were translated into Greek.'?? Other texts incorporated into the 
Vulgate are the Prayer of Manasseh, 3-4 Esdras, and the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. The Prayer of Manasseh is a penitential devotion written 
after the texts referred to in 2 Chron. 3:18-19 had been lost; the Old 
Latin of this prayer is quite different from the Vulgate version, which 
is a translation of a more recent text.''?^ The book of 3 Esdras differs 
from canonical accounts in 2 Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah; the core of 
4 Esdras (ch. 3-14) was written by a Palestinian Jew, translated into 
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Greek, and then given a Greek beginning and, about a century later, a 
Greek ending (15-16) by Christians. Old Latin translations of 3-4 Esdras 
were added into the Vulgate.''' 

In this chronological overview of the creation of the Vulgate, one will 
note that, of the New Testament, only the Gospels have been men- 
tioned. Whereas Jerome's work of revising the Old Latin Gospels in 
Rome against the Greek New Testament and of retranslating the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew is well established, the question of who 
translated the rest of the Vulgate New Testament has been variously 
answered. The New Testament had long been considered to be entirely 
Jerome's work, done hastily in Rome around 384 after he had revised 
the Gospels.''? Certainly it is in its entirety a revision of Old Latin by 
Greek texts, that is, Jerome's basic method is used throughout it. The 
manuscript tradition encouraged the idea that Jerome had revised the 
entire Bible: quite early prefaces ostensibly by him were added to books 
he, it is now thought, did not translate. For instance, the preface to the 
Catholic Epistles introduced in the Codex Fuldensis in 546 and found 
in many manuscripts purports to be a letter from Jerome to Eustochium 
whereas it seems to have been written in 546, drawing heavily upon 
Jerome's authentic preface to the minor Prophets.''? Also, Jerome's 
Letter 53 on the Bible to Paulinus, written ca. 394, was given a new 
incipit by a ninth-century editor and placed as a preface to the entire 
Bible.''^ Thus the received view until the early decades of this century 
was that Jerome was responsible for the entire Vulgate, including all of 
the New Testament.''? Since then scholarship has reversed this view so 
that the consensus now is that, of the Vulgate New Testament, only the 
Gospels are by Jerome.''Ó Recent decades have brought increasing 
attention to the other New Testament books, as Hermann Frede 
Observed in 1987.''" The identity of the other New Testament reviser or 
revisers and the dates of the revision of the other New Testament books 
are still debated, although there is more agreement, at least generally, 
on the fact that the rest of the New Testament is revised less fully than 
Jerome's Gospels and on what types of texts were involved in the 
revisions. 

The extant Latin versions of the Acts of the Apostles stem from a 
single European version,''* as Adolf Jülicher argued in 1914. The most 
recent work on Acts considerably refines Jülicher's findings, but sup- 
ports that thesis: like the rest of the New Testament, the Vulgate Book 
Of Acts is *&not ... a de novo translation of the Greek, but rather a revi- 
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sion"! of one or more Latin versions on the basis of one or more Greek 
manuscripts.''? The Vulgate Pauline Epistles were probably the work of 
a single reviser, who also wrote *''the ancient prologue (Primum 
quaeritur ...") that is found [with the Epistles] in nearly all the manu- 
scripts."' '?? The Old Latin used as a base text was close to a *'D-type 
with a mixture of the later stage of the I-type'' and the Greek it was 
revised against was **predominantly Alexandrian'' with readings from 
Koine and Western texts.'?' The Vulgate version of the seven Catholic 
Epistles—the Letters of James, Peter, John, and Jude—is *'an old text 
that, beginning with Augustine's early writings, is adduced by most 
witnesses.'' '? The Apocalypse of the Vulgate is close to the text in the 
codex Sinaiticus ?? and to the Old Uncial text. '?* 

Who revised the New Testament books other than the Gospels? In 
1940, the state of the question, as expressed by H.F.D. Sparks, was as 
follows: 


Some would regard our Vulgate Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse as pre- 
Hieronymian and associate their origin with such a name as Novatian, 
others prefer to think of a later anonymous— perhaps a band of sixth- 
century scholars who worked to purify corrupted texts in the interests of 
Catholic orthodoxy.'?: 


While many questions still remain, evidence has been gathered to show 
that the first trace of non-Gospel New Testament books ''appears in the 
writings of Pelagius and his circle at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury."' ?$ [n 1969 the editors of the Stuttgart Vulgate asserted that *'the 
reviser(s) of the other [New Testament] books, or groups of books, are 
altogether unknown." '?" About the same time, editors of the Vetus 
Latina were beginning to argue that the non-Gospel part of the Vulgate 
New Testament was revised in Rome at the end of the fourth century. 
They further argue that this was done by Rufinus the Syrian, who was 
a student of Jerome's in Bethlehem ca. 398 and arrived in Rome around 
399,'?* Quite soon after Rufinus arrived in Rome, the Vulgate Pauline 
Epistles were published there, and the rest of the Vulgate New Testa- 
ment followed. This argument has wide but not universal acceptance. '?? 

This rough outline of the history of the creation of the Vulgate is, as 
was noted, only preliminary. Yet it has value for literary scholars and 
historians of ideas as an entree into a complex subject. More broadly, 
it is a modest contribution to the whole history of the Vulgate, a history 
that the eminent nineteenth-century biblical scholar Samuel Berger 
deemed, at the turn of this century, most desirable but still virtually 
impossible to write: 
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Il serait désirable qu'il fut bientót possible d'écrire une histoire de la 
Vulgate. Tant que nos travaux, en effet, ne toucheront qu'une partie de cet 
immense sujet, quelque précis et quelque bien documentés qu'ils puissent 
étre, ils seront toujours incomplets, nos vues seront partielles et nos 
résultats imparfaits. '?? 


He recognized that necessary preliminary research still included greater 
familiarity with European manuscripts and more extensive study of the 
Early Christian milieu. He recalled that scholars must proceed from the 
better known to the less known, which for the Vulgate means working 
back from Carolingian manuscripts ''vers l'époque oü il n'y a pas de 
manuscrits." '?' As we approach the turn of another century, our 
knowledge of the context, details and fate of the Vulgate, though still 
imperfect, is much advanced, certainly far enough to allow a tentative 
history of its creation. With this groundwork, it is now possible to 
examine a brand new topic: the creation of the Vulgate as a literary 
undertaking. As for Ovid and Jerome, yes, Jerome is responsible for 
both the Vulgate Mark and Esther, so it is appropriate to proceed next 
with a study of whether these passages show classical influence. 


NOTES 


* Anabbreviated form of this essay was presented at the annual meeting of the Medieval 
Association of the Pacific in Seattle, March 4, 1994. The Association generously awarded 
me a Travel Grant for an Independent Medievalist, which funded this presentation. 
Throughout these notes the Stuttgart Vulgate (SV3) is cited for the prefaces and prologues 
to the biblical books and the modern editors' preface to the entire edition. 


Abbreviations: 
CBL Collectanea biblica latina. 
GLB Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel. 
NCE . New Catholic Encyclopedia (1967). 
SV3 Stuttgart Vulgate, third ed. (1983). 
TRE Theologische Realenzyklopádie. 
VL Vetus Latina, new Beuron edition. 
VV Vatican Vulgate. 


' Ep. 71, in 403. Augustine and Jerome exchanged letters concerning Jerome's revision 
of the Gospels, his new translation from the Hebrew, his critical apparatus, and the scan- 
dalized reaction of a North African congregation to the new translation in the book of 
Jonah of the word for the plant under which Jonah reclined. Augustine wrote letters 28, 
71, 82 to Jerome; Jerome sent him letter 75. Not all of their letters survive. See Kelly 
(1975) passim. For their disagreement over the authority of the LXX, see also Schmidt 
(1930) 9-14. 
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?^ "The designation of this Latin version as the Vulgate, vulgata editio, was popularized 
by the Council of Trent, April 8, 1546; Rebenich (1993) 56 -- p. 57 n. 54. The first Chris- 
tian vulgate was the Septuagint, and when vulgata was used of a Latin version, it 
originally meant an Old Latin version; Sparks (1940) 112 n. 1 and id. (1970) 518 and n. 
2. Important studies of the term are Sutcliffe **Council of Trent" (1948) and Sutcliffe 
**Name"' (1948). Jerome refers to the Greek rarely as the *'*vulgata ... editio'' (Letter 
5.7.2) or the *'*old translation'' (11.2). He terms the Old Latin *'interpretationem anti- 
quam," Prol. Job 37-38 — SV3 1:732, and *'vetus ... interpretatio," Prol. Josh. 21-22 
— SV3 1:285. 
^ Howlett (1986) 127. See also Frye (1982) xiii. 
^ Carruthers (1990) 174. 
* For an introduction to bibliography for such research, see Tkacz (1987). 
$ E.g., Condamin (1920) 89-96, who compares Jerome's dictional variety to that in the 
Hebrew text; Rebenich (1993) 51, who reports research arguing for *'stylistic reasons'"' 
that Jerome did not revise the non-Gospel New Testament. 
?^ "Tkacz (1990) and ead. (1993). 
* [naddition to comprehensive studies (e.g. Pease [1919], Hagendahl [1958], id. [1974]), 
individual studies have considered the influence upon Jerome of Perses (Burzacchini, 
1975), Cicero (Adkin, 1992), Lucretius (Opelt, 1972), Virgil (Alberi, 1991) Seneca 
(Neuhausen, 1984), Pliny the Younger (Trisoglio, 1973), and of pagan Greek literature 
generally (McDermott, 1982). 

Erasmus deemed him a ''Christian Cicero." For identification of classical allusions in 
Jerome's biblical prefaces, see the marginal notes to them in SV3. 
* Ep. 22.30, written in 384; Rebenich (1992) 37. The dream occurred in mid-Lent 374, 
or, if Rebenich's new dating is correct, 370; Rebenich (1992) 37-41. After the dream 
roughly a decade ellapsed, by either dating, before he began his retranslation of the Bible. 
For the date of 374, see e.g. Semple (1965) 228, Murphy (1967) 872, and Kelly (1975) 41. 
Thierry (1963) dates the dream later. 
'! Berger (1902) 8 and 13. 
!" "This is shown by a tally of the marginal notes to the prefaces in SV3, passim. For this 
comparison, set aside those scriptural references he cites as needing technical explanation 
(such as his quotations from Daniel in the preface to that book) and those he offers as 
textual evidence pertinent to editorial practice. For instance, in the prefaces to the Pen- 
tateuch, Ezra, and Paralipomenon, Jerome quotes NT passages which refer to OT 
passages found not in the LXX, but in the Hebrew. When such references are discounted 
and the focus is on rhetorical allusions, then it is clear that classical allusions predominate. 
7? Prol. Is. 6-8 2 SV3 2:1096. 
7 Prol. Ier. 2-3 2 SV3 2:1166. 
'" Prol. Ez. 7-8 2 SV3 2:1266. 
'5 Prol. Iob 24-36 — SV3 731-32. 
'6 Prol. Jer. 10-12 — SV32:1166. The first four chapters of Lamentations are alphabetic 
acrostics; ch. 3 is a triple acrostic, with three verses for each of the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. The fifth and final chapter also has twenty-two verses, though with- 
out the alphabetical openings. Jerome marked the heads of the verses in ch. 1-4 with the 
Hebrew letters, aleph through thav, and otherwise used Latin poetic means. 
"U Prol. Is. 3-4 2 SV3 2:1097. 
5 [etter 53.8.3 —- CSEL 54 (1910) 455.8-11. 
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'? Letter 57.5 — CSEL 54 (1910) 508-10. For commentary, see Bartelink (1980). 

? Kelly (1975) 43-44. 

?  Jerome's comments in letters (ep. 71.5.3 and 134.2.3), in Apol. 2.24, [above from 
Rebenich (1993) 67.n.1] and De viris illustribus 135 [Rebenich (1993) 68 n. 24] indicate 
that he translated the entire Old Testament from the Hebrew, but some of his remarks 
about the Old Testament were made before he had actually completed that translation. 
? On the canon, see Skehan (1952), Sparks (1970) 103, 532-33. On the Old Testament, 
see Anderson (1970). On the New Testament, see Williams (1969), Grant (1970), and Met- 
zger (1987). 

7? QOnthe order of the biblical books, see Berger (1893) 301-06, 331-42. Frede's introduc- 
tion to VL 24/2.4 (1969) 290-303, and Metzger (1977) 347 n. 3. 

?^ For Early Christian numerical designations of the Psalms, see Carruthers (1990) 96- 
99, The Eusebian canon tables (SV3 2:1516-26) demonstrate numerical division of the 
Gospels. See also Berger (1893) and de Bruyne (1914). Metzger discusses chapter 
references, rare before the twelfth century, and Robert Etienne's introduction of the pres- 
ent verse division of the New Testament in 1551; Metzger (1977) 348. 

?! Jerome treats the division of the Old Testament into Law, Prophets, and 
Hagiography; Prol. Dan. 47-48 — SV3 2:1342. The Psalms were held to be divided into 
five parts. **quinque incisionibus'' (A/ia praef. Pss. 2-7 — SV3 1:768), separated by the 
occurrences of *tamen, amen"! at the ends of Pss. 40, 71, 88, and 105. 

? Berger (1893) 307-15, id. (1902), de Bruyne (1920). On the preface Primum quaeritur, 
see VL 24.2 (1969) 303-05. 

7 See, e.g., Dom Barnabé Steiert, **La Vulgate et le text Massorétique," pp. 23-34 in 
Riüchesses et déficiences des. anciens. psautters. latins, CBL. 13 (Rome: Abbaye Saint- 
Jéróme, 1959). 

? Dorival, *'Les origines de la Septante,"' 39-82 in Dorival et al. (1988). 

? See ''Discussions on the Origin of the Septuagint'' in Schwartz (1955) 17-25. See also 
Skehan, ''Septuaginta"" (1967) 425-29, and Dorival, ibid., 40-50. 

? Anannotated French translation of the Septuagint, under the direction of Marguerite 
Harl, is in progress. To date the Pentateuch has appeared; La Bible d'Alexandrie, 1-5 
(Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1986-1994). See also Harl (1993). 

À? Jerome refers to the Greek usually by citing the *'seventy translators,'' rarely as *'Sep- 
tuaginta editio'' or ''Septuaginta translatio"; he uses *'Septuaginta'' alone only after 
prior mention of the seventy translators. 

*'Seventy translators'': Septuaginta interpretes—Letter 57.7.1, Pref. Pss. 1 — SV3 
1:767, Prol. Is. 12, 14 — 2:1096, 2nd Pref. Pss. 20 — 1:768, Prol. Dan. 1, 4 — 2:1341, 
Prol. Job 2-3 — 1:731, Prol. Ezrae 21, 24 — 1:638, Prol. Paralip. 1, 26 — 1:546, Prol. 
Pent. 5, 33 — 1:2-3, and Septuaginta interpretum ... editio—Prol. Lib. Salom. 22 — 
2:959. Septuaginta translatores—Letter 57.7.3,4 and 10.4, Pref. Pss. 11 — 1:767, Prol. 
Is. 19 — 2:1096, Prol. Ezrae 33-34 — 1:638-39. 

Septuaginta editio—Letter 57.11.2, Prol. Job 42, 51 — 1:732, Prol. Paralip. 15, 35 — 
1:546-47. Septuaginta translatio—Letter 57.7.3. 

Vulgata editio—Prol. Ez. 9 — 2:1266, Prol. Lib. Salom. 10 — 2:959, Prol. Hester 2-3 
2 0157 12. 

Septuaginta alone after prior mention of the seventy translators— Letter 57.7.4, 5; Prol. 
Is. 20 — 2:1096, Prol. Paralip. 9, 26, 30 — 1:546-47, Prol. Pent. 39-40 — 1:4. 

? '*The name Theodotion is associated with a text that was an accommodation of the 
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existing pre-Christian Greek version loosely known as the Septuagint to the more 
thoroughly edited Hebrew manuscripts circulating in Palestine in the first century B.C. 
and the early first Christian century"; Skehan, ''Theodotion'' (1967) 430. See also 
Skehan's articles in the NCE on Aquila and Symmachus. For a study of all the early Greek 
versions, see Brock, *'Griechische'' (1980). For the term ''recentiores," see Kamesar 
(1993) 4. 

?'! For instance, see Jerome's letter to Damasus prefacing the Gospels (SV3 2:1515.18- 
19), second preface to the Psalms 21 (SV3 1:768), Prologue to Isaiah 19-21 (SV3 2:1096), 
and Prologue to Job 5 (SV3 1:731). He criticizes the editions of Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion for their lacunae (Prol. Ezrae 35-37 — SV3 1:639) and faults Symmachus and 
Theodotion as **Judaizing heretics ... who hide many mysteries [1.e. prefigurings] of the 
Savior by means of a crafty translation": **... et Symmachus ac Theodotion iudaizantes 
heretici ... qui multa mysteria Salvatoris subdola interpretatione celarunt''; Prol. Job 42- 
44 (SV3 1:732). He considers Aquila a contentious translator, guilty of numerous 
mistranslations: **Aquila autem, proselytus et contentiosus interpres, qui non solum 
verba, sed etymologias verborum transferre conatus est, iure proicitur a nobis"; Letter 
57.11.2 (for examples of mistranslation see sentences 3-4), CSEL 54 (1910) 523-24. 

Kelly notes that Jerome compared the Septuagint with the other three Greek versions 
in his Letters 18A and 18B also, on Is. 6:1-9; Kelly (1975) 78. 
^ C[here were anonymous Greek versions of the Psalms providing Origen with a quinta, 
sexta, and even a septima Greek version; the seventh was perhaps expressed only in 
marginal notes. With the two Hebrew columns, the Greek versions would make at least 
eight columns. These facts are known through early testimony, not from the extant 
fragments of the Hexapla; Skehan, **Hexapla"' (1967) 430. 

75 Semple (1965) 230. 

?5 Metzger (1977) 133, 359. 

? The Old Latin probably originated in North Africa. Arthur Vóóbus discusses evidence 
for an Old Latin text of the Pauline Epistles, and therefore probably the Gospels as well, 
in Numidia in 180; Metzger (1977) 288-89. The use of Latin derives, it is likely, out of the 
"double reading'' of Scripture during the liturgy: first the LXX, then Latin; ibid. 286. 
See also Reichmann, *'altlateinische'' (1980) 172-76 and Brock, *'altlateinische'' (1980) 
177-78. 

5 "Thus 7:aía is the main title of Adolf Jülicher's edition of the Old Latin New Testa- 
ment; see also e.g. Diehl (1921) 97 and Steinmann (1961) 195. Related is vetus italica, as 
in Sabatier's edition. 

? Schildenberger, cited by Metzger (1977) 291-93. 

*? Letter to Damasus — SV3 2:1515.13. Jerome repeats this point in the Pro/. Joshua 
(1:185.11-12). Augustine similarly complains of countless Latin translators, many having 
only a smattering (aliquantulum) of Greek and Latin: **Ut enim cuique primis fidei tem- 
poribus in manus venit codex graecus, et aliquantulum facultatis utriusque linguae habere 
videbatur, ausus est interpretari''; De doctrina christiana 2.16. 

Jerome speaks of the variety in Greek editions, also, including variants resulting from 
miscopying and tampering ( corrupta sit atque violata,'' 1. 6) and of regional variations, 
esp. the rrifaria varietate (1. 12) of Alexandria, Constantinople, and Palestine; Pro/. 
Paralip. — SV3 1:546.5-12). 

" All the volumes of the VL treat African and European types of text; see the introduc- 
tions. Hort (1880) first defined the African and European types; for general history of 
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scholarship on main types, see Metzger (1977) 326-28 and Reichmann, *'altlateinische'"' 
(1980) 173-74. For Old Latin additions to the Gospels, including the '*Great Interpola- 
tions" not found in any other comparably early texts, see Metzger (1977) 324-26. 

*?? According to Metzger's 1977 **Check-list of Old Latin Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment," with addenda identified by Bonifatius Fischer, the count of manuscripts contain- 
ing all or part of sections of an Old Latin New Testament is as follows: 55 with the 
Gospels, 32 with Acts, 39 with the Pauline Epistles including Hebrews, 27 with the 
Catholic Epistles, and 16 with the Book of Revelation; Metzger (1977) 293, 295-311, 461- 
64. The check-list was compiled by Robert P. Markhan, ibid., 295 n. 1. See also Fischer, 
Zur Überlieferung altlateinischer Bibeltexte im Mittelalter" (1985). 

*535 **In the Christian Church the LXX was at this time widely regarded as a document 
of supreme and final authority, partly because it was held to be the Bible of the Apostolic 
Age, the version used by the early Apostles and writers of the New Testament, and there- 
fore invested with peculiar sanctity, partly because it was repudiated by the Jews, and 
partly because of the miraculous events which were supposed to have attended its crea- 
tion"; Semple (1965) 229. Indeed, despite Jerome's arguments for the superiority of the 
Hebrew, after his death, Augustine asserted his preference for the LXX over the Hebrew, 
ascribing the additions to and deletions from the Greek to divine inspiration; City of God 
58.43, cited by Semple (1965) 242. 

^ For the history of the Vetus Latina Institute, see Engelmann (1967) 377, SV3 l:xxii, 
and also Metzger (1977) 320-21. The Abbey of Beuron is the Benedictine Archabbey on 


the Danube River in the Diocese of Freiburg im Breisgau in Germany. 


^5 'TIhe Beuron edition quotes A. Rahlfs' edition of the Septuagint for the OT volumes 
and Nestle and Aland's edition of the Greek Testament for the NT volumes; in each case, 
new manuscript evidence for the Greek is also cited. See, e.g., VL 1.32-33 and VL 
26.1:101*-103*. 

** See bibliography. Sabatier's eighteenth-century edition printed then Old Latin and 
Vulgate in parallel columns for comparison. The Beuron edition displays three texts, one 
above the other, each with variants: Greek, the Old Latin, with Vulgate beneath. The sup- 
plemental volumes on Gospel variants are Bonifatius Fischer, Die lateinischen Evangelien 
bis zum 10. Jahrhundert, GLB 13 (1988), 15 (1989), 17 (1990), 18 (1991). 

" On Jerome's use of the Hexapla, see Kelly (1975) 135. On surviving fragments, see 
Skehan ''Hexapla"' (1967) 430-31. 

^** Sparks (1940) 112. 

**  Vaccari (1961). 

5? Metzger (1977) 334, with key MSS discussed 334-44. In 1986 Fischer offered a 
preliminary, grouped list of 466 manuscripts from before 1000 with Latin texts of the 
Gospels; **Zum Überlieferung des lateinischen Textes der Evangelien"' (1987). For 
Fischer's remarks on evaluating manuscript evidence, see ''Limitations"" (1977) 362-63. 
3! Metzger (1977) 334. In Fischer's 1986 list (see previous note), he identified several 
more specific regional and chronological groups. A subsequent version of this list is on 
pp. 11*-48* of his Die lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. Jahrhundert, GLB 13 (1988). 

An example of a regional variant is the comma Johanneum, the transposing of phrases 
in 1 John 5:7; Thiele (1959), Metzger (1977) 338 and 351, and Reichmann, ''Vulgata'' 
(1980) 178. 

??^ Metzger (1977) 335. **Among the three oldest Gospel-manuscripts of the Vulgate 
which date back to the fifth century there is only one which has not borrowed elements 
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from the Vetus Latina; the other two have hybrid texts"; Rebenich (1993) 51 and n. 8 on 
pp. 66-67 citing Fischer (1972) 1ff. (— id. [1986] 156ff.). 

3  SV3 Lxxi. 

5^ 'The Beuron edition of the VL is the most thorough use of such data. The 
Wordsworth-White edition introduces such evidence beginning with the Book of Acts; 
Metzger (1977) 351. Early Christian and medieval scholars also knew its value: Clement 
of Alexandria compiled some, and thirteenth-century societies gathered such evidence, 
issuing it in books called correctoria; Metzger (1977) 346. Countless modern studies exist, 
such as Diehl (1921) and Petitmengin (1987). 

55 The recovery of texts through quotation is particularly important for pre-Vulgate ver- 
sions of the Bible, for when the Vulgate gained prominence, manuscripts of the earlier ver- 
sions were valued less and fewer survive. For instance, Marcion's heretically truncated 
Bible, consisting of his edited version of Luke (notably at 5:39 and 24:20) and of only ten 
epistles of Paul, is lost **except for extensive quotations made by later writers"; Metzger 
(1977) 328-29. For an example of Marcion's influence, see Amphoux (1987). Old Latin 
versions are also recovered through patristic quotation. For instance, Hammond Bammel 
(1985) retrieves a nearly complete Old-Latin text of Paul's Letter to the Romans through 
the translation by Rufinus of Aquileia of Origen's commentary on it. 

?5 Neither Jerome nor Augustine quotes the Vulgate epistles; Sparks (1940) 113. 
Rebenich summarizes the advances from this research; *'the passages Jerome cites from 
[Acts, the Epistles, and Apocalypse] differ very often from the text of the Vulgate. And 
in his commentaries on the Pauline Epistles to Philemon, the Galatians, the Ephesians and 
Titus, which were written in 386, i.e. shortly after the alleged revision of the New Testa- 
ment, Jerome never referred to his own translation, but only criticized an anonymous 
Latinus interpres on several occasions." The non-Gospel NT books seem not to be 
Jerome's for ''stylistic reasons,"' also, *'especially regarding the Latin translation of 
Acts"; Rebenich (1993) 51 and 67 n. 9 citing Nautin (1983) re the date of the commen- 
taries. 

3 Jay (1982) 208 and n. 1. 

55 Metzger (1979); he studied 27 such references. 

?* 'The Vulgate prefaces are in the Stuttgart Vulgate, passim. The Hexaplaric prefaces are 
in PL 29. See also Berger (1902), de Bruyne (1920), and Malsbary (1993). 

$* Wordsworth and White (1889-98) vii-ix. 

*' Called the Vatican Vulgate because it was papally commissioned to replace the 
Clementine edition, it is also called the Benedictine Vulgate because it is being prepared 
by the Benedictine monks at the Abbey of Saint Jerome in Rome. See Biblia sacra (1926- 
87) in the bibliography. Discussions of the methods and history of the VV include 
Mémorial Dom Jean Gribomont; Quentin (1922) and (1926); Salmon (1911) and (1937); 
and Stramare (1987). The Vatican edition is not intended to include the New Testament; 
Jean Mallen, Saint-Jéróme Abbey, letter, 27 Aug. 1994. 

For the Hebrew Psalter, see Sancti Hieronomi Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, ed. Henri de 
Sainte-Marie, O.S.B., CBL 11 (Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéróme, 1954). The VV project has 
paid particular attention to the Psalter, which is the subject of a third of the volumes in 
its supplemental series: Amelli, CBL 1 (1912), Capelle, CBL 4 (1913), Weber, CBL 10 
(1953), Merlo, CBL 14 (1972), Estin, CBL 15 (1984). 

Although the VV has not published the Gospels, two supplemental editions have 
appeared in CBL: Vogels, CBL 2 (1913), and Gasquet, CBL 3 (1914). 
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*? Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, ed. Robert Weber, O.S.B., with Bonifatius 
Fischer, O.S.B., Johannis Gribomont, O.S.B., H.F.D. Sparks, and Walter Thiele, 2 vols 
(Stuttgart: Württembergische Bibelanstalt, 1969, 2nd ed. 1975, 3rd ed. 1983). It far 
supersedes both the Clementine edition of the whole Bible and the Wordsworth-White edi- 
tion of the New Testament, which was based on the Codex Amiatinus and just nine other 
manuscripts; Tkacz (1987), Metzger (1977) 350. See also Fischer's 1955 review of ''Der 
Vulgata-Text des Neuen Testamentes'"' and Gribomont (1961). The preface sets forth the 
principles of selection used in winnowing the vast amount of variants cited in the VV down 
to a manageable number: primary witnesses, key secondary witnesses, the Clementine and 
the big critical editions. The edition of the Hebrew Psalter in SV is that of CBL 11. For 
editions of individual manuscripts not yet represented in a critical edition, see Reichmann, 
**Vulgata'' (1980) 180. 

$$ 'The pope's request—or commission or invitation—does not survive. Scholars have 
long thought it was a formal commission to revise the entire Bible; see, e.g., Semple (1965) 
231. Jerome's freedom to follow his critical judgment, dropping the revision of the Old 
Latin by the LXX in order to retranslate the Old Testament from Hebrew suggests that 
his work on the Gospels had satisfied the pope's request, however. The fact that Jerome 
never defends this change as a justifiable improvement upon a papal commission is an 
argument ex silentio for there not being one, at least not one pertaining to the whole of 
Scriptures. 

$ **Novum opus'' is the opening phrase of his letter to Damasus; Pref. Evang. 1-4 — 
SV3 1515. 

$5 Between 382-85: Rebenich (1993) 51. Probably in 382-85: SV3 1:xx. 383: Berger (1902) 
14. 383/84; Kelly (1975) 86-88. See also Rusch (1977) 77. 

$$ Sparks (1940) 113. This is by no means a closed question. As Metzger observes, ''To 
adapt a phrase of Jerome's, there are almost as many opinions concerning the textual 
character of these Greek manuscripts as scholars who have investigated the problem"; 
(1977) 355. Jerome's revisions **often incorporate later or Byzantine readings"; Harrison 
(1986) 275 citing Fischer (1972) 63f. and Metzger (1977) 355-56, both with bibliography. 
$'  Rusch (1977) 77. 

$$ Sparks (1940) 113. For the history of scholarship, see Metzger (1977) 352-53. 

* Pref. to the Gospels 30-32 — SV3 2:1515-16. See also his Letter 16 to Sunnis and 
Fretela, in which he compares Latin, Greek, and Hebrew versions of the Psalter; VV 10 
(1953) 8-42; Condamin (1920) 89. 

? Harrison (1986). 

"^ **[gitur haec praesens praefatiuncula pollicetur quattuor tantum evangelia, quorum 
ordo iste est Mattheus Marcus Lucas Iohannes, codicum graecorum emendata conlatione 
sed veterum"; Pref. Evang. 28-30 — SV3 2:1515. See also Kelly (1975) 87. 

7? Sparks (1940) 114. 

"^ Harrison (1986) 236 citing *'the often mentioned revision of cor(t)idianum to super- 
substantialem in Mt. 6:11, but not in Lk. 11:3"; and citing Preuss (1951) 166-68. 

^ Metzger summarizes the types of revisions Jerome makes in the Latin text of the 
Gospels and concludes, *'the general standard of his labours is high. The Vulgate 
repfesents the solid judgement of a competent and careful scholar, passed on textual 
materials as old (or in some cases older) than those available to textual critics today"; 
(1977) 353-55. 
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7 Campenhausen (1964) 149. For a recent study of the canon tables see McGurk (1993). 
Although Jerome added Eusebius' canons, he did not use them in order to make the 
Vulgate Gospels consistent through parallel passages; Harrison (1986) 236. 
^ Jerome describes this in his preface to his third version of the Psalms, Pref. Psalm. 
1-2 2 SV3 1:767. See also Rebenich (1993) 51. 

7 Kelly (1975) 89. 

7? Peebles (1967) 444: Kelly (1975) 89 and n. 42. 

7?  Rebenich (1993) 51. 

5? Kelly (1975) 285. 

*' Kelly (1975) 158; SV3 I:xxi. See also Dom André Thibaut, **La révision hexaplaire,"' 
pp. 107-49 in Richesses et déficiences des anciens psautiers latins. Collectanea biblical 
latina 13 (Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéróme, 1959). 

?? For Jerome's remarks that he translated the whole New Testament from the Greek, 
see De vir. ill. 135, cf. ep. 71.5.3 and 112.20.5; and see also Rebenich (1993) 51 and 67 
n. 10. See also Contra Rufinum 2.24, 3.25; Sparks (1940) 113. 

$ Two copies of the Hexaplaric Psalters and one of Job survive; the prefaces to Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and Chronicles are extant; Sparks (1940) 112-13. 
Vaccari recovered the text of the Song of Songs; Vaccari (1961). The lack of other Hex- 
aplaric texts and prefaces, coupled with Jerome's silence in his subsequent prefaces to his 
translations of other OT books from the Hebrew ''make it unlikely that the Septuagint 
revision was ever completed"'; Sparks (1940) 113. Kelly concurs: *'it is very unlikely that 
he carried his revision of the Latinised Septuagint beyond these books"'; Kelly (1975) 158- 
59. On Job, see Gailey (1945). 

** Kamesar (1993) 41-49, 72. 

55 He describes learning Hebrew in his Pref. Dan.; see also Semple (1965) 231. 

56 Jerome asserts that the Jews found errors in the Septuagint laughable: Ep. 57.11 (con- 
cerning Is. 31:9), Apol. 3.25, Pref. Hebr. Psalt., Pref. Is.; Sparks (1970) 515 n. 5. See 
also Semple (1965) 230. 

8? Skehan, *'Septuagint"" (1967) 426. 

3$ May and Metzger (1977) [330]. 

5  Pro(. Ezrae 18-28 — SV3 1:638; Prol. Pent. 11-20 — SV3 1:2. For a summary of 
Jerome's reasons for preferring the Hebrew, see Semple (1965) 236-41, esp. 237. 

?^ [ronically, although Jerome's principle was sound, that the Hebrew as the source of 
the Greek was more authoritative than it, the actual Greek and Hebrew texts available to 
him were in some aspects reversed in value: *'he could not possibly know that, being the 
older, the Septuagint in many passages preserves a more ancient reading than the currently 
accepted Hebrew text (substantially the same as our *'Masoretic' text"; Kelly (1975) 160. 
?' Kamesar (1993) 192-93. 

? *'[nterpretationem novam": Prol. Is. 5 — SV3 2:1096, Prol. Paralip. 19-20 — SV3 
1:546, Prol. Lib. Salom. 23 — SV3 2:959. He also calls it his own: *'nostra translatio" 
(Letter 57.7.5 2 CSEL 54 [1910], Prol. Ez. 11-12 — SV3 2:1266), *'nostra interpretatio"' 
(Letter 57.11.2 - CSEL 54 [1910], Prol. Job 39 — SV3 1:732), *'editionem nostram" 
(Prol. Josh. 9-10 2 SV3 1:285), *'interpretationem meam"' (Prol. Job. 2, 8, 9 — SV3 
1:731). During the Middle Ages, Jerome's translation was widely called **ours" and 
nostra usitata editio; see Sutcliffe (1948). 

? The overlap between time periods for the Hexaplaric translations (386-92) and the 
Hebrew ones (ca. 390-405/06) is probably due to his beginning more serious work with 
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the Hebrew in 390 while concluding the specific Hexaplaric translation(s) he then had in 
hand. 

** For the termini, see e.g. Kelly (1975) 159, 161, 283; Campenhausen (1964) 159. 

?5  Rebenich (1993) 68 n. 25, also Kelly (1975) 284. 

?6 Rebenich (1993) 52-53 with nn. on p. 68. Jerome gives the rationale for and the con- 
tents of the Hebrew canon in his prologue to Kings. For a slightly different chronology, 
see Semple (1965) 236. 

?' Kelly (1975) 161-62 argues for these dates and for this order of their production. See 
also Sparks (1970) 516. This chronology was established by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; see Berger (1902) 18-19, who differs only in placing the translation of the Prophets 
before that of Job. 

For the non-Hebrew parts of Daniel, vid. the Song of the Three Young Men, and the 
stories of Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon, Jerome used *'the so-called Theodotion 
recension (presumably as found in the sixth column of Origen's Hexap/a), as he himself 
tells us in notes before 3.24, after 3.90 and after 12.13"; Peebles (1967) 442. Jerome 
observes that the Church used, not the Septuagint, but Theodotion's edition for Daniel 
and confesses that he does not know how this came about; Pro/ Dan (2:1341.1-3) and 
Prol. Josh. (1:285.23-24). 

?*5 Jay (1982) recaps these views and furthers them. 

?? Kelly (1975) 190 and n. 56; cf. Berger (1902) 19. 

1^ Kelly (1975) 236; Berger (1902) 19. 

| Letter 71.5; Kelly (1975) 283-84; Berger (1902) 19. 

/:?? Kelly (1975) 284-85; Berger (1902) 20. 

'?? Augustine asks in a letter why he didn't do it universally, and Jerome does not reply, 
**But I did, your copy must be defective"; all of which indicates that Jerome did not 
include the critical apparatus universally. Caveat: perhaps some books do not need 
Origen's marks, however. 

?* Prol. Jer. 10-12 — SV3 2:1166. 

/5 Sparks (1940) 115. Cassiodorus (-* c. 565) extended this layout throughout the entire 
Bible; p. 117. All three modern editions of the Vulgate (OV, VV, SV) use this format. 
/$ Jerome explains that he is following classical models for prose intended for reading 
in having the prophets laid out in sense units (/'per cola scribantur et commata"') and 
distinguishing his new translation with a new kind of writing (//nos quoque utilitate legen- 
tium providentes interpretationem novam novo scribendi genere distinximus""); Pro/. Is. 
1-6 — SV3 2:1096. See Carruthers on the role of co/a in reading and memorization (p. 
174) and on distinguo in the sense of marking something, physically or mentally, for 
memorization, also. Clearly his primary purpose is to make a manuscript more easily 
read; in addition to his comments before Isaiah, he invites readers of his version of 
Ezekiel, **Legite igitur et hunc iuxta translationem nostram quia, per cola scriptus et com- 
mata, manifestiorem sensum legentibus tribuit"; Pro/. Ez. 11-13 — SV3 2:1266. 

|! "*'*Notet sibi unusquisque vel iacentem lineam vel signa radiantia, id est vel obelos vel 
asteriscos, et ubicumque virgulam viderit praecedentem, ab ea usque ad duo puncta quae 
impressimus sciat in Septuaginta translatoribus plus haberi: ubi autem stellae 
similitudinem perspexerit, de hebraeis voluminibus additum noverit, aeque usque ad duo 
puncta, iuxta Theodotionis dumtaxat editionem qui simplicitate sermonis a Septuaginta 
interpretibus non discordat"'; Pref. Psalm. 9-14 — SV3 767. He also uses the symbols in 
the Book of Daniel and Esther; Berger (1902) 19, Peebles (1967) 442. Jerome describes 
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Origen's symbols in Prol. Paralip. 12-16 — SV3 1:546. For the actual symbols, see Skehan 
(1967) 430; these symbols are retained in the SV and VV. 

'? SV3 I:xx. All of these books except Baruch are in the oldest complete Latin Bible, 
the Codex Amiatinus, written soon after 700. The Vulgate Baruch is known first in the 
recension of Theodulf; ibid., xxi. The Old Latin of Wisdom and Sirach which were incor- 
porated into the Vulgate are the oldest Latin translations of those books, perhaps second 
century; VV 12 (1964) x. 

19? Skehan, '*'Septuagint"" (1967) 426. 

!"* May and Metzger (1977) [219]. 

'" bid. [1], [23]. 

!? See, e.g., Diehl (1921) 99 and Semple (1965) 231-32. 

!' Berger (1902) 11-12. 

"5 Berger (1902) 21. 

"5 For a summary of the evidence for Jerome's authorship of the New Testament, see 
Berger (1902) 15-16. He notes that, if the lack of a preface by Jerome disproved his 
authorship, then the Roman Psalter would not be his either; p. 16. 

"$ Cavallera's provocative study appeared in 1920. For a lucid summary of the scholar- 
ship, see Metzger (1977) 356-62. Note that he refers to the work as Jerome's. Gribomont 
(1960) advanced the convincing argument that, after revising the Gospels, Jerome's grow- 
ing interest in Hebrew led him to abandon his original project of revising the entire New 
Testament. Fischer concluded in 1972 that Jerome could not have revised the whole New 
Testament: ''Die Art der Revision des Hieronymus die in den Evangelien die Vulgata 
bildet, unterscheidet sich von der Revision, die in den anderen Büchern des Neuen 
Testaments sich als Vulgata durchgesetzt hat, so sehr und so grundlegend, dass eine Iden- 
titát der beiden Revisoren ausgeschlossen ist"'; Fischer (1972, 1986) 184 n. 66. 

'" Frede (1987) 51 in Recherches sur l'histoire de la Bible latine (1987). q.v. 

'"* Jülicher (1914) 185, cited by Petzer in his chapter (1993) 279. 

'!? Petzer, book chapter (1993) 279, see also 278-83. His related article in New Testament 
Studies (1993) is, I believe the first on the Vulgate to appear in the journal. See also Met- 
zger (1977) 356. 

79 SV3 I:xxi. Donatien de Bruyne (1915) hypothesized that Pelagius (ca. 354-ca. 420/27) 
translated the Pauline Epistles; Metzger (1977) 357; certainly the text is known first 
through citations by Pelagius; Reichmann (1980) 176. For the argument that the Primum 
quaeritur is evidence that Jerome did not translate these letters, see Fischer (1972, repr. 
1986) 250-51; also on this prologue, see Frede, VL 24.2 (1969) 303-05 and Reichmann, 
*Vulgata"' (1980) 178. 

?'! Metzger (1977) 359 and n. 2. For at least the Epistle to the Hebrews the Latin base 
text appears to be a d-type, represented by the codex Claromontanus; ibid. 360-61. Met- 
zger is drawing on Fischer (1972) 68 and 21 n. 66. 

For analysis of the Old Latin of Ephesians, see VL 24.1 (1962) 10*-38*, of Philippians, 
VL 24/2 (1966) 14-26, of Colossians, VL 24/2 (1969) 264-77. For the Old Latin base of 
the Vulgate Epistle to the Hebrews, see Frede (1987) 139-40. For the Vulgate of Philip- 
pians, see VL 24/2 (1966) 26-43, and of Colossians, VL 24/2 (1969) 277-90. 

7? JBeuron, quoted by Peebles (1967) 443. For the textual affinities of each Catholic 
Epistle, see the introduction by their editor, Walter Thiele, in VL 26/1, pp. 37*-101*. 
75 Vogels (1920) cited by Metzger (1977) 361. 

7* Lagrange (1935) cited by Metzger (1977) 361-62. 
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1233 Sparks (1940) 114 with nn. 1-2. 

26. SV3 I:xxi. 

2 SV3 I:xx. For history of scholarship, see Metzger (1977) 356-62. 

2* "The fullest statement of the argument is Frede (1973) 252-54, with updated 
bibliography in his VL 25.1.2 (1976) 155; he advanced the view first, regarding the Pauline 
Epistles, in 1966 in VL 24.2.1 (1966) 40-42. See also Thiele regarding the Catholic Epistles 
in VL 26.1.7 (1969) 100*-101*, Fischer (1972, repr. 1986) 184 n. 66 and 250-52, 
Reichmann (1980) 176, Rebenich (1992) 241 n. 245, and id. (1993) 51 and 67 n. 12. For 
the work of Rufinus the Syrian, see Altaner (1950, repr. 1967), Miller (1964), and Dunphy 
(1983). N.B.: Rufinus the Syrian is not to be confused with Rufinus of Aquileia. 

7? For instance, after virtually all the work cited in the previous note had been pub- 
lished, Metzger concluded, **(T]he most that can be said with certainty is that [the Vulgate 
version of the Pauline Epistles] came into being in the closing years of the fourth century 
at the latest. Its author is unknown, although he is to be identified with the man who gave 
to the Vulgate at least the Catholic Epistles and perhaps the whole of the New Testament 
apart from the Gospels''; Metzger (1977) 359. 

7! QOpening paragraph of Berger (1902) 1. 

à5' [bid., 1-3. 
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HISTORY AND HAGIOGRAPHY 
THE PASSIO OF BASIL OF ANCYRA AS A 
HISTORICAL SOURCE 


BY 
H.C. TEITLER 


According to Sozomen's Historia Ecclesiastica 5.11.7-11 a certain 
Basil, presbyter of the church of Ancyra, was martyred during the reign 
of Julian the Apostate (361-363). The church historian reports that 
already under Constantius, Julian's predecessor, the priest had been 
well-known for his religious zeal: he had opposed the Arians and had 
been prohibited from holding divine services by the partisans of bishop 
Eudoxius. On the accession of Julian he began to exhort his fellow 
Christians to cleave to their own doctrines and to refrain from defiling 
themselves with pagan sacrifices and libations. One day he saw some 
pagans offering sacrifice. He wailed aloud and uttered a prayer to the 
effect that no Christian might follow their example. This roused the 
indignation of the pagans. Basil was seized, conveyed to the governor 
of the province, tortured and put to death. 

Sozomen's reference to the martyrdom of Basil of Ancyra is remark- 
able because he alone of the church historians devotes attention to it. 
It does not come as a surprise that the incident in Ancyra is not men- 
tioned in the pro-Julianic pagan sources for the period (Libanius, 
Eunapius, Ammianus Marcellinus and Zosimus), but one would at least 
have expected Socrates Scholasticus to refer to this event, given the 
"clear relationship of literary dependence between Socrates! Ec- 
clesiastical History and Sozomen's".! However, neither Socrates nor 
Rufinus nor Theodoret nor Philostorgius report anything about Basil. 
One also looks in vain for his name in the writings of Christian authors 
such as Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom, who occasionally 
provide us with additional information about ecclesiastical affairs 
during the short reign of Julian. But for Sozomen, therefore, Basil's 
name would not have appeared in the list of those said in the historical 
sources to have been martyred under Julian.? 

There is, to be sure, another text which tells the story of Basil's suffer- 
ings in great detail. Unfortunately the date of composition of this passio 
s. Basilii presbyteri (BHG? 242)! is unknown and its authenticity open 
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to doubt. To the seventeenth-century Bollandists it seemed a genuine 
report written by eye-witnesses ((fconscripta, quantum conjectando 
assequimur, ab iis qui martyrio ejus praesentes interfuere"").* Other 
scholars, especially those of today, are more sceptical and regard the 
passio as a concoction fabricated by an anonymous late antique or 
Byzantine author who deemed Sozomen's sober report as too scant.? In 
this journal the passio has recently been treated as *'a reliable historical 
source"'.$ David Woods argued that BHG? 242 was ''composed shortly 
after the death of Basil'' and was *'the source of Sozomen's brief notice 
concerning Basil" rather than the other way round.' Assuming its 
reliability, he used the data of Basil's passio to criticize PLRE I and to 
put forward some prosopographical suggestions of his own.* I wonder 
if he was right in doing so. It is the purpose of this article to debate the 
authenticity of BHG 242 and to query its usefulness as a source. 

The fassto has several suspicious features. We are told in $8 13-14 that 
Basil was led before the emperor Julian and that an altercation between 
them took place— this in itself 15s worthy of note, since in Sozomen's ver- 
sion of Basil's martyrdom Julian is not mentioned at all. During their 
dispute the emperor was angered by the priest's frankness to such an 
extent that he ordered him to be flayed by daily stripping seven pieces 
of skin from his body (0t& coüxo xeAeóst 1ó épóv xp&toc Acpocoustoat oe 
&nÓ toU ocxtóc oou Tjuepmoíoug Acopoug ént&, S 15). This is a most 
interesting piece of information, but not parallelled by the church 
historians. Moreover, in the very chapter in which he tells us about 
Basil's torment and death, Sozomen states that, although the actions of 
some of Julian's officials against Christians were cruel, these cruelties 
were perpetrated contrary to the will of the emperor himself (HE 
5.11.12). Moreover, Sozomen says elsewhere that Julian, though anx- 
ious to advance paganism by every means, deemed it the height of 
imprudence to employ force or vengeance against those who refused to 
make a sacrifice (7E 5.18.8).? Similar utterances can be found in the 
works of Gregory of Nazianzus and Socrates Scholasticus, '^ not to men- 
tion pagan authors,'' one of whom calls Julian: religionis Christianae 
nimius insectator, perinde tamen, ut cruore abstineret (Eutr. Brev. 
10.16.3). It should be clear that in his attitude towards Christians the 
Julian as depicted in 88 13-15 of BHG? 242 differs rather strikingly from 
the one we encounter in Sozomen and the other pagan and Christian 
sources mentioned above. 

We will now deal with $8 15-18, where the rest of the confrontation 
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between the emperor and the presbyter is related. While being flayed 
(6cpotoj.oóuevoc) by one of the imperial officers, the comes scutariorum 
Frumentinus,'? Basil suddenly asked for an interview with the emperor. 
His request was gladly granted, because it was considered to be a sign 
of weakness. But instead of giving in, the priest persisted in his defiant 
attitude and reproached Julian for believing in deaf and blind idols. 
Finally, abusing the emperor and praising God, he took one of the 
pieces cut out of his own body and threw it into Julian's face (£Aafev 
£va. &rtÓ t&v xatvotopumÜévcov Adcpov toU aapuaxcoc xot00, xai Éppujev aotÓv elc 
10 xpóatrov too 'IouAtxvobo)-not a very common event, one might say, but 
certainly one which provokes curiosity as to Julian's reaction. Alas, the 
author of the passio is conspicuously silent. All his Julian did in 
response to Basil's behaviour is expressed in no more than one sentence: 
he became annoyed with his comes scutariorum and left for Antioch. 

Julian's departure was not the end of Basil's story. Before the priest 
was allowed to die the following episode occurred. First, there were new 
torments, worse than before (éxéAeuce sc. Frumentinus maepavóuog 
OspocopumÜrjvat adxóv óxép 10 xaO" Tjuépav m0XAÀ& Ottvotépoc, &oce xai vi|v vàv 
orAaXxvàv olxovouíxv Góvacofat Occpstofo:). Of course Basil did not yield 
and continued to praise the Lord (8 17). The next day he was once again 
made to choose between sacrificing and death. Needless to say that this 
time he also stood firm. Note his answer: **You foolish and impious 
wretch, don't you remember how many strips you have cut out of my 
back yesterday? AII those who saw your illegal punishment felt sorry for 
me and moaned. But look at me now, you spawn of the devil, you cruel 
and inhuman brute: Christ has willed that I stand here before you safe 
and sound"' (à uo9£ xai &vócte, &vocic, óoouc (u&vxac xfj na pe obo) Tiuépo: 
éEéxodac éx toU wd tou pou, cc m&vtxc toUc Ópówvtac &Aectv xoi Ó00ptoÜat, 
QAémovctag tijv 0xÓ coU Xvopuov eig £a& vevouévr tuucpíav; Kai vov Xptocoo 
0£XAovtoc, ÓYwfig cot mapéotrxa, otooYynveuuéve oxó toU OtxDÓAou, cé xai 
&n&vÜpcmne, $ 18). 

Basil's miraculous recovery conforms with a well-known pattern of 
hagiography. Miracles, as Father Delehaye has reminded us in his 
epoch-making Passions des Martyrs, are among the most significant 
characteristics of non-historical martyrologies.'? Of those miracles *'le 
miracle le plus simple et le plus ordinaire consiste à conférer au martyr 
une compléte insensibilité"".'* In this respect $ 18 of BHG? 242 can be 
put at the side of more than fifty examples taken by Delehaye from vari- 
ous passiones both in Latin and in Greek. But there is more to come. 
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BHG*' 242 presents many other details which Delehaye has shown up as 
of doubtful reliability, such as when we saw that Basil in $ 18 called 
Frumentinus foolish, impious and cruel. Quoting an anthology of 
abusive words gathered from the passio S. Sozontis, the passio S. 
Adriani, the passio S. Eleutherii and many others, including the passio 
of Basil of Ancyra itself, Delehaye says: (on préte au martyr un 
langage qui convient bien mal au róle de victime résignée". Another 
characteristic feature can be detected in 8 17, already cited: Basil, 
threatened with new torments, praised the Lord. *'Il est presque de régle 
qu'à l'ordre donné par le juge d'appliquer un nouveau supplice, le mar- 
tyr réponde par une invocation''.'* This is by no means all. Take the 
fact that Basil is interrogated not only by the provincial governor Satur- 
ninus($8 5-6 and 12), but also by a certain Felix (8 8), the apostate Pegasius 
($ 10), the emperor Julian ($8 13-16) and the comes scutariorum Frumenti- 
nus ($8 16-19) while in between interrogations he is imprisoned, 
and compare this with the findings of Delehaye: *'Il s'agit pour eux (sc. 
the hagiographers) de multiplier les incidents et de prolonger les inter- 
rogatoires''," and: '*Quelle que soit la forme adoptée, il existe un 
moyen fréquemment employé pour allonger la partie dialoguée des 
Actes. Aprés une premiére séance, le martyr est renvoyé en prison. Peu 
aprés on le raméne, et on recommence à l'interroger sur nouveaux frais, 
et ainsi de suite''.'* Or consider the length of the martyr's answers (e.g. 
in $ 10), which were already suspected by the pious Tillemont.'? Note 
further that the dialogues (cf. e.g. 8 5) and the composition in general 
are stereotyped.?? 

In view of all these passages?! it seems to me that Basil's passio 
belongs to the category of fictitious martyrologies (the **Passions épi- 
ques" of Delehaye) and that Woods has not assessed its character 
truly.^' Admittedly, it contains some historical elements. Julian did pass 
through Ancyra on his march from Constantinople to Antioch. Also the 
passio does mention some individuals whose names are identical, or 
practically identical, with known historical figures.?? But this carries lit- 
tle weight when compared with the many features which plead against 
its reliability.?* Besides, the main events of the Apostate's reign 
remained common knowledge long after the emperor had died. Any 
reader of Sozomen would have been familiar with them and would have 
known that in the spring of 362 Julian travelled through Asia Minor and 
stayed in Ancyra for a while. As to the names of Basil's torturers, once 
again it pays to heed the lessons taught by experts in hagiography: the 
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tossing about of historical names is a common characteristic of non- 
historical martyrologies.?* Therefore in my view there can be scarcely 
any doubt that the greater part of BHG? 242 is fiction. 

If my assessment of the passio of Basil of Ancyra is correct, it follows 
that Woods has overestimated its usefulness as a historical source?$ and 
that his prosopographical suggestions are less interesting than he 
thought. His identification of Saturninus, Felix, Elpidius, Pegasius and 
Asclepius with known historical figures may be correct, but, given the 
nature of the passio, it is not good enough to regard the passio's infor- 
mation concerning these people as reliable and as a welcome addition 
to what we know from other sources (in this respect the authors of 
PLRE I did better; they stigmatized the names found in BHG? 222, e.g. 
*ISaturninus 4!*, as coming from a source of doubtful reliability). 
Incidentally, not all of Woods' contributions in the field of pro- 
sopography are beyond criticism, as his treatment of the case of the 
comes scutariorum whom we have met already,?' may illustrate. 

The name of Frumentius or Frumentinus, unlike that of most of the 
other characters in the passio, is not attested anywhere else. Woods 
himself admits this: **our historical sources do not record the existence 
of any official of this name during the reign of Julian" .?* This is food 
for thought, but there is more to come. To quote Woods again: **more 
important still there was no such office as comes scutariorum properly 
speaking" .?? This is indeed more serious, but Woods continues: **we are 
not entitled..to dismiss Frumentinus as a fictitious character"! .?? Are we 
not? The occurrence of bogus names and titles in hagiographical sources 
is a strong indicator of spuriousness.?' But let us for once leave aside 
the unreliability of our source. What is Woods' reasoning? Not being 
able to detect a comes scutariorum in the historical sources, he first 
postulates that a comes domesticorum must be meant. Secondly, not 
being able to find a comes domesticorum of the name of Frumentinus 
either (we know that Julian's comes domesticorum from late 361 until 
mid 363 was Dagalaifus), he would have us believe that Frumentinus is 
"the otherwise unattested forename of the comes domesticorum 
Dagalaifus'' .?? Although a rather ingenious proposal this is in my opin- 
ion not very convincing.?? 


NOTES 


' G.F. Chesnut, 77e First Christian Histories. Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Evagrius, Macon 19867, 204. 
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?^ Cf. for some of them B. de Gaiffier, *«Sub Iuliano Apostata» dans le martyrologe 
Romain', AB 54 (1956) 5-49. 

! The editio princeps was published by the Bollandists in Antwerp in 1668: ASS Mart. 
III, *15-*17 (I have consulted the 1865 Parisian reprint, ed. J. Carnandet, *12-*15), based 
on cod.Vat.Gr. 655 (saec. XVI). The first editor, Van Papenbroeck, was apparently 
unaware of the fact that the manuscript he used was directly copied from another Vatican 
ms., Vat.Gr. 1667 (saec. X or XI). Cf. for this M. Krascheninnikov, 7oannis Hagioelitae 
- de passione sancti Basilli presbyteri Ancyrani narratio, Jerevan 1907 (Acta et Commenta- 
tiones Imp. Universitatis Jurievensis [olim Dorpatensis] 1907 nr. 6), vi-ix and H. 
Delehaye, AB 27 (1908) 423. Krascheninnikov, o.c., 23-24 lists the main variants. Also 
for the first time he prints on p. 1-12 a later version of the passio, written by Johannes 
Hagioelita (BHG? 243). 

*^ ASS Mart. III (1865), 378. 

* Cf. Krascheninnikov, o.c., xx: Quae tamen coniectura (sc. of the Bollandists) tam 
leviculo fulta argumento num recte se habeat, equidem subdubito"'; J.-M. Sauget, 
*Basilio', BSS, Prima Appendice, Roma 1987, 143: **Del martirio de Basilio conosciuto 
da Sozomene (Z7ist.eccl. V, 11) sono pervenute due Passiones''; H.C. Brennecke, Studien 
zur Geschichte der Homoóer. Der Osten bis zum Ende der homoischen Reichskirche, 
Beitráge zur historischen Theologie 73, Tübingen 1988, 131 n. 88: *'in der historisch aller- 
dings recht problematischen Vita des Presbyters Basilius von Ankyra"' and 149: ''*Dieses 
Martyrium ist ebenfalls bei Sozomenus überliefert, von dem die gesamte hagiographische 
Tradition abhángig ist". 

$ David Woods, 'The Martyrdom of the Priest Basil of Ancyra', VChr 46 (1992) 31-39 
on p. 36: *'on the whole the Acta seem a reliable historical source''. 

^ Woods, o.c., 37. 

* Woods, o.c., 31: *'the Acta have been very badly handled as a historical source by the 
standard reference work for this period, the Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 
(PLRE) [A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale and J. Morris, 7he Prosopography of the Later 
Roman Empire, Vol. I AD 260-395, Cambridge 1971]. The unwary might very well be 
deceived into underestimating the value of the Acta because of their treatment in this 
work. I intend to draw attention to the inaccuracies there present, and the omissions, 
thereby facilitating a better understanding of the historical value of the Acta''. 

* Approximately the same idea is expressed in HE 5.4.6-7, 5.5.1, 5.17.1 and 6.6.6. How- 
ever, in HE 5.5.5-6 Sozomen makes Julian responsible for the shedding of blood of Chris- 
tians, though to a much less degree than preceding persecutors. Cf. Socr. HE 3.19.2-3. 
' JQreg.Naz. Or. 4.57-58; Socr. HE 3.12.6, 3.13.1-2, 3.14.7. 

! Cf. Lib. Or. 18.121-122. 

7 Or Frumentius. The ms. reads: Opovféxipov Kóunxa Kovzapícv in 8 15, but dpovevrivoc 
in 8$ 19. 

5! H. Delehaye, Les Passions des Martyrs et les Genres Littéraires, Brussels 1966?, 207: 
**On peut dire que c'est l'introduction de l'élément surnaturel qui donne aux Passions épi- 
ques leur cachet propre''. 

^ Delehaye, ibid. 

'5  pDelehaye, o.c., 191-192. As example from the passio of Basil he quotes p. 6 
Krascheninnikov (BHG"? 243). He might as well have cited $ 18 of BHG? 242. 

'$  Delehaye, o.c., 195. 

"7  Delehaye, o.c., 179. 
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!5 Delehaye, o.c., 185. 

| J.S. Lenain de Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique des six 
premiers siécles, VII, Paris 1700, 728, speaking of Basil's passio: *'La longueur des 
discours se peut excuser sur ce que le Saint estoit accoutumé à parler. Mais je pense qu'il 
vaut mieux avouer qu'ils sont de l'auteur des actes"". Cf. Delehaye, o.c., 184: **Dans les 
Actes historiques l'interrogatoire est bref et serré; les discours de quelque étendue sont 
l'exception. Dans les Passions épiques on pourrait dire qu'ils sont la régle"'. 

^ GQCf. Delehaye, o.c., 189: **Le théme de l'interrogatoire est toujours le méme"! and 221: 
'*En général, la distribution des matiéeres est réglée d'apres un plan uniforme indiqué par 
la nature du sujet et les nécessités du genre, et de ce chef encore cette littérature manque 
essentiellement de variété. Généralités sur la persécution, introduction du héros, arresta- 
tion, interrogatoire, refus de sacrifier, tortures, renvoi en prison, vision céleste, nouvel 
interrogatoire, nouvelles tortures, nouveau séjour en prison et ainsi de suite jusqu'à 
l'exécution, tel est le programme que l'hagiographe essaiera en vain de modifier en répé- 
tant certaines scénes, en introduisant quelques incidents, en répartissant diversement les 
interventions miraculeuses"'. 

^ $o far I have merely pointed out those passages which may be regarded as relevant 
to the question whether Basil's passio deserves belief as a historical source or whether it 
is pure hagiography. I have therefore refrained from drawing attention to the strange fact 
that Basil is called a respected man at the court of the (Arian) Constantius II (8 2 7v yà 
«ai tàv ywooxkopévov £v tà raXatío). Although this is certainly a remarkable statement, it 
is of a different order. 

"7? Above, n. 6. 

7? [In BHG 222 the following people are mentioned: the ?jyeucv Saturninus and further 
Macarius, Felix, Elpidius, Pegasius, Asclepius and Frumentius or Frumentinus. 

^  |ronically, the one and only statement in BHG? 242 which, according to Woods (o.c., 
36), should *'*cause serious concern to the historian", does not cause concern to me. 
Woods accuses the author of the passio of erroneously stating that ''Basil kept the 
teachings of the church alive in Ancyra in opposition to the paganism of the emperor 
Julian for one year and three months"! . This simply cannot be true, Woods argues, since 
Basil died on 28 June 362, i.e. less than eight months after the death of Constantius II 
on 3 November 361 when Julian had become sole emperor. Of course Woods' calculation 
is right, but it seems to me that his argument is based on a misinterpretation of the relevant 
passage of the passio. The Greek in $ 3 runs thus: Baouieóovtoc 9£ '"IovAtavoo 100 Yevouévou 
üxoctátou tfjc toO Ogo0 ríoteoG, üvatponr| tic £yéveto QuyOv eic d xOAXguav. 'EvOÉEugvoc yàp obtog 
qa0Àa Oóvpata toU Üóttv x«olc xai &vatoÜf[tou; xai dA&Aot, éxp&tnot x0 Oóyua a)to0 uÉypi 
£v toU xai unvov tuv £v xoig uépeot l'eAatíac. Opnoxtuóvtov Ó& a)tóv tv xevijy &n&tnv, Eni 
tüc 'AYxópac 6 6ctoc Bac(Aetog cüAovGv 1óv Otóv, ÉXevev, 'O Xo too xócuou Xptotxé xtÀ. 
Crucial for Woods' interpretation are the words éxp&tnot 10 9ó6yua a)xvov. Presumably 
misled by the marginal note of the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum (**idem facere 
perseverat sub Juliano'', sc. praemonere Christianos ut sollicite fidem salutemque custo- 
diant) Woods makes Basil the subject of éxpátnoc and x6 9ó6yua o)cob its direct object, 
rendering the words with: *'Basil kept the teachings of the church alive in Ancyra in 
opposition to the paganism of the emperor Julian''. It goes without saying that this is not 
an accurate rendering of the Greek text, the construction of which is, admittedly, rather 
clumsy (one would have expected an absolute genitive instead of the conjunctive participle 
£vüéuevoc). In my view one should take x0 9óyua aicoo as the subject of éxp&cnoc. The phrase 
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Offers extra information in addition to what is said in the foregoing words: 'Julian had 
issued objectionable laws about sacrificing to deaf, stupid and dumb idols and his policy 
remained in force in Galatia for one year and three months'. There is no reason to take 
the hagiographer to task for this. The statement, if not entirely correct, is at least not far 
from the truth. 

^^ Cf. Delehaye, o.c., 177. 

^ ^. Woods, o.c., 37: *'they [» the Acta] deserve far greater tribute than which they have 
heretofore received". 

7 Cf. n. 12 above. 

? Woods, o.c., 35. 

? Woods, ibid., citing for the scutarii and other palace guards, including their command 
structure R.I. Frank, Scholae Palatinae, Rome 1969, esp. pp. 47-59. 

? "Woods, ibid. 

?  Delehaye, o.c., 177: *'Il (i.e. the author of unreliable martyrologies) donne aux juges 
des noms bizarres ou des titres de fantaisie". 

? Woods, o.c., 36-37. 

7 "[hanks are due to drs. K.J.F. van de Wetering, who corrected my English. 
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REVIEWS 


Charles Munier, L'Apologie de Saint Justin, Philosophe et Martyr 
(Paradosis 38). Éditions Universitaires Fribourg Suisse, 1994. XXV, 
174 p. 

Iustini Martyris Apologiae pro Christianis, edited by Miroslav Mar- 
covich (Patristische Texte und Studien 38). Berlin-New York, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1994. XII, 211 p. 


**Témoin privilégié de la rencontre entre la philosophie grecque et le 
christianisme, Justin est certainement le plus important des apologistes 
du IIe siécle, le plus intéressant aussi, si on en juge aux innombrables 
études consacrées à son oeuvre, depuis des décennies". These are the 
opening words of a study which gives a survey of the works devoted to 
the Apology (or the Apologies) of Justin. As appears from the title of 
Munier's book, the author considers the major and minor apology as 
one work. After giving an impressive bibliography, the author discusses 
Justin's place in the apologetic tradition, his life and work, the structure 
of his apology and the various aspects of his thought. The study is based 
on a thorough acquaintance with the literature, to which references are 
given in the notes. This book is an excellent guide for those who seek 
orientation in the immence literature on this subject. 


The Apologies of Justin have been edited many times. Munier men- 
tions 25 editions, Marcovich 20. But the edition by Marcovich presented 
here is the first critical edition. This remarkable situation has been 
caused by the fact that Justin's work is preserved in a single manuscript, 
which is of a rather poor quality. It contains many textual gaps, corrup- 
tions and scribal errors, as was already observed by A. von Harnack in 
1882. Several editors made conjectures, but until now nobody has ven- 
tured upon a critical treatment of the whole text. With his great 
experience in editing early Christian texts, Marcovich was the right man 
to do this job. The result is a fine edition. 

In the Introduction the author deals with the transmission of the text, 
both direct and indirect (in Eusebius and Damascenus). He argues that 
the second Apology should be considered as an Appendix to the first 
one, composed shortly afterwards. But this does not make the works 
one single Apology, as Munier proposes. The author also presentsa survey 
of the contents of the Apologies with in the margin references to 
parallels in Christian and non-Christian literature. 
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Under the text one finds a twofold apparatus, an apparatus criticus 
which gives information about the codex, the proposals of emendation 
of earlier editors and those of the editor himself; and an apparatus fon- 
tium et locorum parallellorum, which testifies to the editor's profound 
knowledge of the whole range of early Christian literature. 

One admires the manner in which the editor has dealt with this prob- 
lematic text. Often he follows the proposals of earlier editors such as 
Thirlby, Ashton and others. On many occasions he presents his own 
conjectures and corrections. Sometimes one wonders whether additions 
of pronouns and particles are necessary; for instance oyuiv in I 3,5 (line 
18), aoxooc in I 5,2 (I. 8), iuàc in I 14,3 (l1. 16), xot in I 5,4 (1. 20). It is 
true, the additions make the text clearer, but did Justin write it in this 
way? 

In I 7,5 (l. 13) the editor changes the text in a more drastic way. Justin 
says that he does not require the emperor to punish the accusers of the 
Christians, and gives this reason: &pxoüvtot Yàp Tfj npocoóor xovnpia. xai 
Tfj t&v x«ÀGv &Yvoív. The meaning of these words is evident: "Their 
wickedness and ignorance are already a sufficient punishment'. The 
editor makes the following conjecture: &pxoüv vào xó tij tpocobor) rovnpta 
xot tfj t&v xaÀov &Yvoía «ov» 2 . But the verb àexeiv can also be used 
in passive form (cf. LSJ, s.v.). Instead of writing &pxoübot yàp ocotg T) ... 
rovnpía xai T| .. &Yvota, he chooses the passive form which could be 
rendered as follows: '*They have received (a) sufficient (punishment) 
through their wickedness and ignorance". 

On several occasions the editor changes the word order. In I 33,1 the 
codex reads: «ai x&Aw à ab1oAsEgi 61x na pOÉ£vou nu£v vex 0ncóugvoc 81x tob 
'Heatou mposonteó0n, d&xoócatce. The editor puts the adverb acoAcEe( 
before the verb zpoeqntieó0n. But in I 35,10 one reads Koi óu $ntóq 
xoÜccÜncóuevoc éni mcÀov vou xai eloeAeucópuevog eig vX "IepooóAuua po- 
eregr|veuvo. Here the adverb orte, which is the equivalent of aócoAc£et, 
is put on the same prominent place as in 33,1. This position gives more 
stress to the adverb. 

But these points involve relatively minor issues. Marcovich's critical 
edition is an admirable achievement. An /ndex verborum increases its 
usefulness. 
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Michael A.G. Haykin, Te Spirit of God. The Exegesis of 1 and 2 
Corinthians in the Pneumatomachian Controversy of the Fourth Cen- 
tury (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 27). Leiden-New York-Kóln, 
Brill, 1994. XXIV, 253 pp., NLG 160,—, US $ 91.50. 


This book, substantially the author's doctoral dissertation (IX), deals 
with the background and context of the Council of Constantinople's 
credal description of the Holy Spirit. Haykin's focal point is the use of 
] and 2 Corinthians by Athanasius and Basil of Caesarea; but, apart 
from the formative role which Scriptural exegesis in general and Pauline 
pneumatology in particular appear to have exercised in the theological 
concerns of the said Fathers, the author also delineates the background, 
development and outcome of the Pneumatomachian controversy. In 
this context, first a sketch of Origen's conception of the nature and 
status of the Spirit is given, and in the final chapter Gregory of 
Nazianzus' struggle with the Pneumatomachi of Constantinople as well 
as Gregory of Nyssa's debates with his Pneumatomachian opponents in 
Asia Minor are discussed. In five excursus the author elaborates on the 
pneumatology of Dionysius of Alexandria, the date of Basil's De fide 
and of his Hom. 24, and the date of delivery of Nazianzen's Or. 41 and 
of his Or. 34 respectively. 

Although Haykin does not work on unexplored grounds, his lucidly 
written book doubtlessly testifies to his mastery of the complex mate- 
rial. Thus, he here and there manages to correct or refine the conclu- 
sions of his predecessors. His main conclusion is, that apart from the 
important role of Scriptural exegesis (and of some not accentuated 
philosophical backgrounds), the seedbed of the pneumatological 
passages of the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum was also constituted by 
the monastic spirituality in which the Spirit'S grace and power were 
experienced as living realities. Particularly in this last respect he con- 
firms the findings of others. 

This valuable and trustworthy study, which is moreover beautifully 
printed and tastefully clothbound, has only a few minor flaws. Among 
the many consulted text editions, translations and secondary sources, 
one misses (aside from two or three exceptions, e.g. Timothy Barnes' 
recent book on Athanasius and Constantius referred to on p. 19 n. 46, 
and one 1987-article by the author himself) references to post-1981- 
publications. This implies that e.g. several new text editions such as 
those of Origen, Nazianzen and Nyssen in the Sources Chrétiennes and 
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the series Gregorii Nysseni Opera have not been taken into considera- 
tion. The same applies to some important studies (e.g. by K. Beyschlag, 
P. Luislampe, A. Meredith. B. Schulze, and A.M. Ritter), which also 
appeared after the completion of the original dissertation in 1982 (or, 
more likely, somewhere in 1981). Besides, because both the 
bibliography and the index of persons are selective, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to identify the studies referred to in abbreviated form. Thus, for 
instance, the complete data of W.A. Bienert's book on Dionysius, fre- 
quently cited in Excursus One (50-52), need to be detected in the exten- 
sive notes on p. 12. Typographical errors are only few (although some 
twenty in German names and book titles): among those which perhaps 
confuse the readers are 'before' for 'because' (37), xapéócwa for 
rapáósvyua (71 n. 81), xoxí&ew for xoxíGew (75), *activity' for 'activities' 
(97), *humen being' for *human beings' (158), and Pierre Tillemont for 
Louis Tillemont (249). The last mentioned name, however, is elsewhere 
always correctly rendered: here, it may be particularly brought up as an 
indication of the author's habitually painstaking style of working in 
which old treasures such as Volume IX of Louis Sébastien le Nain de 
Tillemont's famous Mémoires and even a nineteenth-century edition of 
William Cave's Lives of the Most Eminent Fathers of the Church (182 
n. 82) play their part. 


NL-3703 AH Zeist, Van Renesselaan 24 J. VAN OORT 


Augustine, Confessions. 3 volumes (I. Introduction and Text, II. 
Commentary. Books 1-7, III. Commentary. Books 8-13), edited by J.J. 
O'Donnell. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1992. Ixxiii, 205; xiii, 484; xiii, 
481 pages respectively. 


A substantial modern commentary on the Confessiones was a 
desideratum. The various analyses, paraphrases, notes accompanying a 
translation, running commentaries and the like can be quite helpful but 
by force of their character and style, they are either fragmentary or 
elliptic. Writing such a commentary, however, is a daunting task, and 
risky too. A legion of experts is watching, ready to pounce on 
unsatisfactory details, pure errors and inevitable omissions. Prof. J.J. 
O'Donnell has taken up the challenge and his work will now loom large 
in all future discussions of text, content and meaning of the Confes- 
siones. 
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At first sight, one might be inclined to regard the addition of a 
volume with the complete text as a redundant piece of luxury. Why not 
take the most recent scholarly edition (L. Verheijen, CCSL 27, Turn- 
hout 1981) as the basic text, or perhaps the widely used Teubneriana of 
M. Skutella, which is reprinted in the Bibliothéque Augustinienne edi- 
tion? There are, however, some convincing reasons for O'D.'s decision. 
In the first place, it is simply practical to have at one's disposal the 
precise text which is the object of the comments. Moreover, O'D. has 
indeed constituted his own text and punctuation. But there is a further 
consideration. Skutella spaced all phrases and passages which he recog- 
nized as direct quotations, thus adversely affecting the type page of his 
edition. Aesthetic reflections aside, a more serious objection has been 
made by Verheijen in the introduction of his edition. Using 8.6.13 con- 
fitebor nomini tuo etc. as example, he notes, 'que dans l'esprit de 
l'auteur des Confessions, il ne s'agit pas de paroles scripturaires. Il les 
assume dans sa priére personelle' (p. LXXIX). This has led to his deci- 
sion to print as quotations—in italics—only those words which have 
expicitly been presented as such by the author himself. G. Madec has 
declared his adhesion to this method in his essay *Les embarras de la 
citation' (Freib. Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. Theol. 29 [1982] 361-372). O'D. 
agrees, taking the further step of using quotation marks instead of 
italics. Indeed, this simple method effectively reproduces the author's 
intentions. 

Some examples of O'D.'s emendations: in 1.6.8 vere similia plausibly 
replaces veresimilia or verisimilia; 7.5.7 ordinata, ut imaginatio mea is 
changed to ordinavit i. m., which seems to resolve a difficulty which has 
been camouflaged in several translations; the full stop after intellec- 
tualis (12.9.9) constitutes better support of the argument; in 12.27.37 
the misguided conception of God is expressed in better Latin by aliquam 
molem immensa praeditam potestate than by the usual aliquam mole 
immensa praeditam potestatem; in 12.28.38 the mss. have pulchras nar- 
rationes, which the editors commonly change to p. variationes but for 
which O'D. proposes mutationes, on the firm basis of Augustine's 
vocabulary: other instances of variatio are lacking in his oeuvre, in 
strong contrast to mutatio. On the other hand, some disturbing errors 
have crept into the text: in 7.9.13 dat should be das or des; in 7.14.20 
the full stop after vanitatem should be a comma. 

A few continuous threads lend unity to the texture of the commen- 
tary. The most prominent are: 
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1. O'D.is convinced of the prime importance of triads in Augustine's 
(theological) thought. In a long and instructive note on 1.7.12 a quo est 
omnis modus etc., he argues that **God's threeness is reflected in the 
modus, species and ordo of created things" (II 46). Parallel with this, 
Augustine's doctrine of concupiscence assumes three temptations of the 
flesh, concupiscentia carnis, concupiscentia oculorum and ambitio 
saeculi, which play a structural role in the reflections on man's misery 
and sin. See, in particular, the substantial note on 13.30.41. Triad 
theology is regarded as essential for the structure of the last three books, 
the function of which within the Confessiones has embarrassed so many 
readers. Books 11, 12 and 13 depict the God of eternity, the God of the 
Word and the God who acts through the church (III 251). These ideas 
are by no means presented as complementary notes, but used as a 
significant tool of analysis throughout the commentary. 

2. **The method has in the main been to allow Augustine to be his 
own commentator'' (I p. Ixii). This implies that O'D.'s pages are strewn 
with quotations from Augustine's writings, often printed with the barest 
explanation of the commentator. Such a method has its undeniable 
limitations, but its benefits should not be suppressed. The recurring 
themes and their phrasing in Augustine's oeuvre can often be perceived 
at a glance and the reader who wants to pursue a particular point is 
given a flying start. 

3. Very little attention is paid to language and style. This is a definite 
drawback, even if one concedes that given the scope and objectives of 
this commentary, formal aspects can only play second fiddle. As it is, 
the random notes in this field tend to be unsystematic and hazardous. 
Do the passives in 6.13.23 express that *'control is slipping out of A.'s 
hands''? (II 377). Very strange is the note ad 2.9.17 non facerem, non 
facerem: *'the repetition is solemn and conclusive: what began in 2.8.16 
in the subjunctive (non...fecissem) is now indicative and certain"' (II 
142). 

Some questionable points: O'D. repeatedly mentions the silence of 
God in the Confessions (i.a. II 9, 119, 123); I fail to reconcile this with 
e.g. Jam dixisti mihi, domine, voce forti etc. (12.11.11); II 159 **We 
shall never know what A. really thought of demons"": this is either a 
senseless sally or a genuine question. In the latter case, O'D. can look 
forward to the lemma 'Daemon' in the Augustinus-Lexikon; II 164: 
information on the editions of fragments and testimonia of Cicero's 
Hortensius would have been opportune; II 183: the great phrase interior 
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intimo meo et superior summo meo comes off badly in O'D.'s jejune 
note; in the note ad 8.7.16 cohibebam (III 43) there is dazzling confu- 
sion with the meaning of the alternative reading conivebam; very 
strange indeed is the explanation of 10.17.26 (profunda et infinita) 
multiplicitas: **A word rarely used of God by A."'. It refers to human 
memory! 

In view of the necessity to keep the size of the commentary within 
reasonable bounds, it may seem pedantic to mention omissions. Never- 
theless, I cannot refrain from the following: in II 75, in spite of the 
*Parisian' connections of the collection in question, a reference to G.J. 
Bartelink, *Die Beeinflussung Augustins durch die griechischen Patres' 
in Augustiniana Traiectina would have been welcome; II 80: a more 
elaborate note on doctrina would have been desirable; II 210-1: mention 
ought to have been made of pagan polemics against astrology; III 297: 
disappointingly, in explaining aeternum creatorem omnium temporum 
(11.30.40), O'D. does not make any use of the first stanza of Ambrose's 
great hymn Aeferne rerum conditor, which Augustine knew well; III 
413: a note on concreata, used about matter, is sorely lacking. 

At the same time, there are a number of commendable observations. 
A few examples: II 79 and 82 contain some really enlightening remarks 
of an 'intertextual' nature; A. rightly notes that the young Augustine 
was not merely moved by the dead Dido, but by *'the dead Dido as 
incorporated in the text of the Aeneid"; II 322-3: the note on sobriam 
vini ebrietatem excels in *economical' clarity; II 328 *'It is typical of late 
antique men that they are rarely (if ever) cultless'. Hence the impor- 
tance of baptism for Augustine, which is emphasized more than once 
by O'D.; the beautiful note in II 390 on 'quotations' from God which 
do not occur in Scripture; III 30-1 defends the definite progress made 
by Augustine in his discussion of the human will, when compared to 
Neoplatonism; III 88, where the parallel between 'Cassiciacum' and 
Cicero's Tusculanae Disputationes is developed; III 122-4: In the 
general introduction (I p. xxxiii sqq.) O'D. had already advocated a fun- 
damental difference between the *ascents' of Milan (book 7) and Ostia 
(book 9). Here, he enlarges on this with strongly worded polemics 
against the *Parisian' scholars who are not among his favourites. The 
tone is a shade too harsh, but the point is persuasively made; III 137: 
**assimilating Christian eschatology to Platonic restoration"': this brief 
formula of a profound problem hits the nail on the head; III 179 suc- 
cinctly puts into words an interesting programme for future research: 
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**the history of talking to oneself remains to be written, starting no later 
than Plato, 7heaetetus 189 E". 

The work is provided with indices of passages quoted from 
Augustine, other ancient authors and Scripture, and various subjects 
dealt with in the commentary. The limited size of the last-mentioned 
index leaves something to be desired. The least that may be said about 
O'D.'s achievement is that he has accomplished a respectable piece of 
. Work, but such a judgment would definitely be ungenerous. I therefore 
prefer to salute the author with rnacte virtute esto. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoErT 


David Satran, Biblical Prophets in Byzantine Palestine. Reassessing 
the Lives of the Prophets (Studia in Veteris Testamenti Pseudepigrapha 
XD, Leiden-New York-Kóln, E.J. Brill, 1995. 150 S. 


Den Vitae prophetarum, áusserst kurzen biographischen Skizzen über 
das Leben der jüdischen Propheten, hat Satran eine Studie gewidmet, 
in der er den Kontext und die Umgebung, in der sie entstanden sind, 
náher zu definieren versucht. Es handelt sich um Texte, die in vielen 
Handschriften und in mehreren alten Übersetzungen überliefert sind 
und die in der byzantinischen Zeit und im Mittelalter viel gelesen 
wurden. 

Über die Herkunft des anonymen Werkes hat sich im Laufe der Zeit 
eine Art consensus gebildet: es ist in Palástina als ein jJüdisches Werk aus 
der Periode des zweiten Tempels (1. Jht. n. Chr.) geschrieben worden 
und, wie die Mehrheit der Forscher annimmt, die hebráàische Textform 
ist die ursprüngliche, obwohl die griechischen Handschriften die álte- 
sten sind, über die wir jetzt verfügen. Betreffs der letzten Frage werden 
jedoch bisweilen auch andere Stimmen laut: nach einigen Gelehrten wie 
Nestle, Schermann, Abel und Hare weise der griechische Text auf das 
jüdisch-griechische Idiom von Syrien und Palástina hin. 

Mit beachtlichen Argumenten hat der Verfasser die jetzt vorherr- 
schende Auffassung, dass es sich um ein jüdisches Werk handelt, ange- 
griffen. Er betont, dass es zwischen der topographischen Exegese in den 
Vitae und jener in den postbiblischen jüdischen Schriften kaum Verbin- 
dungen gibt und dass diese zu vernachlássigen sind (S. 46). Dagegen 
kann er interessante Analogien mit Stellen aus der christlichen Literatur 
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des vierten Jahrhunderts anführen. Zwar bieten die Notizen über 
Geburt und Bestattung der Propheten in den Vitae nur selten eine 
genaue Parallele zu den christlichen Quellen biblischer Topographie, 
wie wir sie bei Eusebius von Cásarea, Egeria und Hieronymus finden, 
aber, wie Satran darlegt, es ist wichtig, dass hier überhaupt zum ersten 
Male. náhere Berichte über die Propheten vorkommen. Weiter ist 
namentlich die Art, in der die von den Propheten bewirkten Wunder 
beschrieben werden, auffállig: Sie treten als Mittler zugünsten des Vol- 
kes auf, wie wir besonders in der Vita Danielis sehen. Dass die legendà- 
ren Beschreibungen überwiegend auf jüdische Überlieferungen zurück- 
gehen, steht auch für Satran fest, aber er hebt hervor, dass die Vitae 
auch Material enthalten, das in einem jüdischen Kontext anomal 
erscheint, in einem Kontext christlicher Rezeption sich jedoch unge- 
zwungen erkláren lásst. Dazu gehórt die unjüdische Haltung tiefen 
Glaubens an die fortwáhrende Wirkung des heiligen Mannes nach sei- 
nem Tode in den Vitae, die an die Haltung der Christen den gerecht Ver- 
storbenen und deren Grábern gegenüber erinnert. In dieser Perspektive 
erscheint Redaktion und Komposition der Vitae im vierten oder fünften 
Jahrhundert in einem christlichen Kontext sehr gut móglich. Das Werk 
ist eine der nur durch christliche Überlieferung bekannten Schriften aus 
dem Grenzgebiet zwischen Judentum und Christentum. Es enthált 
bestehendes geographisches und narratives Material, aber bei genauem 
Zusehen zeichnen sich einige wesentliche Linien ab, welche sich am 
besten durch die Annahme erkláren zu lassen scheinen, dass es sich um 
eine christliche Redaktion aus dem 4. oder 5. Jahrhundert handelt. 

Die von Satran vorgebrachten Argumente, die nützlich sind um den 
Kontext der anonymen Vitae prophetarum nàher zu bestimmen, verdie- 
nen Beachtung. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 


Saint Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian's Diatessaron, translated and 
introduced by C. McCarthy (Journal of Semitic Studies Supplements 2). 
Oxford: Oxford University Press on behalf of the University of Man- 
chester, 1993. Pp. viii -- 381. UK£35.00/US58$55.00. 


Although translations exist in Latin and French, this volume is the 
first English translation of Ephrem's Commentary. Its appearance is, 
therefore, an event of considerable significance. 
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Because of the consummate rhetorical and theological skill Ephrem 
displays in the Commentary, it is usually assumed to have been com- 
posed during the last decade of his life (he died in 373 CE). The Corm- 
mentary has been characterized as (fla plus importante des oeuvres 
exégétiques d'Éphrem"' (Leloir); Ephrem himself is, of course, not only 
the most important figure in early Syrian (and, therefore, Semitic and 
Judaic-Christian) theology, but also—to paraphrase Robert Murray—a 
theological star of the first magnitude. While that is enough to make the 
Commentary of enormous scholarly importance, there is more, for it is 
also one of the most important witnesses to Tatian's Diatessaron. 
Because the Diatessaron was composed c. 172, it is one of the earliest 
extant witnesses to the text of the gospels. Indeed, save for the gospels 
themselves, no other literary monument of ancient Christianity saw 
earlier or wider dissemination than the Diatessaron. Ephrem's Corn- 
mentary therefore stands at the intersection of several extremely impor- 
tant fields of study. 

Composed in Syriac, the Commentary survives in a single Syriac MS 
(Dublin: Chester Beatty Library, MS 709), which dates from between c. 
400 and c. 550—a very early date. Two manuscripts— both, ironically, 
dated 1195 CE—also exist of an Armenian translation of the Commen- 
tary (Venice: Mechitarist Library [S. Lazar], MS 542 [MS *'A"] and MS 
312 [MS *'B"]). The late Dom Louis Leloir of the Abbey of Clervaux 
(Luxembourg) edited both traditions, each with its own Latin transla- 
tion (of the Armenian, in 1954 [CSCO 145], and of the Syriac in 1966 
and 1990 [Chester Beatty Monographs 8 & 8a]). Leloir also produced the 
only other translation into a modern language (French) for Sources 
Chrétiennes (vol. 121) by conflating the complete Armenian manuscript 
tradition with the lacunose Syriac manuscript. 

Sister Carmel McCarthy, S.R.M., an Irish religious, begins her 
volume with a thirty-eight page summary of Tatian, the Diatessaron, 
Ephrem, his style and imagery, and the manuscript tradition. Her 
translation of the Commentary occupies 304 pages, with footnotes. A 
bibliography, index of scriptural citations, and modern author index 
complete the hardbound volume. 

sr. McCarthy's introduction, although fairly elementary, surveys 
terra which is all too often incognita for too many students of ancient 
Christianity. She correctly emphasizes the Semitic character of 
Ephrem's work, and its independence from Hellenistic Christianity. (It 
must be pointed out, however, that Aphrahat, Ephrem's slightly older 
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contemporary, is much more independent from the Greek church than 
is Ephrem.) She underlines the allusive, terse, rich style of Ephrem, 
especially when addressing the complex theological issues posed by the 
Incarnation and the doctrine of the Trinity. Her summary of the 
manuscript finds (continuing up to 1986, for 36 folia of the Syriac MS) 
is accurate, and her discussion of the question of the integrity of the 
Commentary is informed. (The problem is that the Syriac and Arme- 
nian traditions do not agree: in addition to all the usual differences one 
might expect in such a translation, there are also large blocks of text 
which are present in one tradition but absent from the other. There is 
no apparent consistency, for the *fadditions'' [or, viewed from the 
opposite perspective, **omissions''] are sometimes found in the Syriac, 
sometimes in the Armenian. We need some dissertations comparing the 
text of the two traditions, attempting to establish what has been omitted 
or added, by whom, and why.) 

McCarthy's translation is eminently readable. She has successfully 
achieved her goal (p. 34) of steering between a wooden literalism and 
a loose paraphrase. Two examples will give the reader a taste of the 
Commentary: the first excerpt is from the episode in which Joseph 
debates whether to divorce the pregnant Mary, while the second 
meditates upon the lance thrust through Jesus' side at the crucifixion. 


It was impossible that he [Joseph] should disbelieve Mary, since she had 
many testimonies [in her favour]. These were the silence of Zechariah, 
Elizabeth's conception, the angel's annunciation, John's exultation and 
the prophecy of his fathers; all these were crying forth concerning the 
virgin's conception... (II.4 [p. 62]) 


..through the side pierced by a lance, I [Ephrem] have entered into 
Paradise enclosed by a lance. Let us enter through the pierced side, since 
it was through the rib that was extracted [from Adam] that we were robbed 
of the promise. Because of the fire that burned in Adam-—it burned in him 
because of his rib—it was because of this that the side of the Second Adam 
was pierced, and there issued forth form it a stream of water to extinguish 
the fire of the First Adam. (XXI.10 [p. 322]) 


Having pointed out all these virtues in McCarthy's tome, a few 
caveats must also be issued. The Introduction, while generally correct, 
contains some errors. For example, although McCarthy states that *'the 
Roman empire...had become Christian since 313 AD'"' (p. 9), that is the 
date of the Edict of Constantine, proclaiming fto/eration of Christianity, 
not the date at which the empire became Christian. In another case, con- 
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trary to McCarthy's statement (p. 16, n. 1), it has never been argued 
that the Greek hymnographer, Romanos, composed his hymns in 
Syriac. The novice reader—who will benefit most from this book— 
could be misled by such slips. 

There are also occasional problems with the translation. Few of these 
will be apparent to the casual reader, who will be captivated by 
Ephrem's exotic images and perpetually refreshing style. But the expert 
must be warned that McCarthy's translation can deceive, and should 
not be used for textual comparisons or securing theological points, even 
at a preliminary level. An example of the problem occurs in Ephrem's 
citation (Comm. XXI.29) of John 20.17, where Ephrem's Syriac text 
reads reiN ee. or *'I go (to my Father and your Father)."' Leloir cor- 
rectly translates this into Latin as '*Vado ego (ad Patrem meum et 
Patrem vestrum)"'. McCarthy, however, translates it as *'I am going up 
(to my Father and to your Father)" (p. 331, repeated on p. 332). 
Although her translation agrees with (1) the standard Greek manuscript 
tradition of John 20.17 (&vapatvwo [1póc xóv xaépa [xou xoi xaxépa oj.6v]), 
(2) the Peshitta Syriac version of the same passage (rere Xo») ''I go 
up/ascend"' , and (3) the Sinaitic Syriac version ( reioXo. in Syrs5; Syrc 
deest), it does not agree with Ephrem's Syriac text. There are two dif- 
ferent verbs in use here, with different meanings: with the Greek, 
Sryslc)-P read ,. Xe (go up/ascend"), as does McCarthy's English 
translation of Ephrem. But Ephrem in Syriac does not read Xo, but 
reaN we (''go"). At first glance, this difference might seem slight— 
except for the fact that it appears Tatian's Diatessaron a/so read simply 
**go"' (so Romanos in Greek [rzopgeóouo:] and, in a conflation of the two 
traditions, the Middle Italian Venetian Harmony [*5io vo e monto" ']). 
This tradition—known to Ephrem-—appears to be very ancient, for it 
also appears in Novatian ('*Eo ad Patrem...'") and Epiphanius (&répx- 
ogat). By failing to respect this difference, McCarthy's translation has 
brought Ephrem's text into conformity with the canonical tradition, 
which, of course, contains an anticipation of the ascension. But 
Ephrem's text, in Syriac (or in Leloir's Latin translation), contains no 
such anticipation. If one were using McCarthy's translation to '*'scan"' 
the Commentary for agreements with the Diatessaron or deviations 
from the Peshitta and Vetus Syra, then one would have missed this 
valuable variant. 

A similar problem crops up in McCarthy's translation of Luke 1.31, 
where she renders Ephrem's text as **you will conceive in your womb 
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and bear a son..." (Comm. 1.25 [p. 52]). The Syriac text of Ephrem, 
however, lacks the equivalent of '*in [your] womb": ea (f^womb"") 
does not appear in the text. Once again, the difference is minor—save 
for the fact that the Diatessaron (so not only Ephrem, but also 
Aphrahat and the Arabic, Persian, Venetian and Pepysian Harmonies, 
as well as Romanos and the Heliand; also the Protevangelium Iacobi, 
Ignatius, Origen, Nestorius, Ps.-Augustine, and the Armenian and 
Coptic versions) seems to have omitted the words **in [your] womb," 
which are otherwise found in the standard Greek text (£v yaoxot). Once 
again, McCarthy has unwittingly **Vulgatized" Ephrem by bringing his 
text into conformity with the standard Greek text (Leloir's Latin 
translation does not: it reads ''tu concipies foetum, et paries filium", 
respecting Ephrem's text by omitting ''in utero"). 

While these problems are insignificant for a student reading Ephrem 
for the first time, or for a theologian finally able to read the Commen- 
tary in English, they are of the utmost significance for the serious tex- 
tual or theological scholar who might be tempted to rely upon McCar- 
thy's translation. It cannot be used for skimming the text (except at the 
most superficial level), and cannot be relied upon even to present the 
words found in the Syriac. (Tjitze Baarda, in a forthcoming article in 
ETL, ''Nathanael, *The Scribe of Israel," draws attention to other, 
similar problems elsewhere in the translation.) 

Although it is regrettable that this English translation is not as reliable 
as Leloir's Latin translation, and that greater diligence was not exer- 
cised throughout, these shortcomings should not obscure the value of 
this volume which, for the first time, makes Ephrem's Commentary 
accessible to a whole new public. For that we owe Sr. McCarthy our 
sincere thanks. One can only hope that, intrigued by McCarthy's 
inviting translation, students will be attracted to Syriac studies—to 
Ephremic and Diatessaronic studies in particular. If they are, then the 
Hellenistic captivity of scholarship will eventually come to an end. 


Religious Studies, WILLIAM L. PETERSEN 
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Claude  Carozzi, JEschatologie et Au-delà. Recherches sur 
l'Apocalypse de Paul. Publications de l'Université de Provence, Aix-en- 
Provence, 1994. 337 pp., 220 FF. 


This book is the publication of the first part of a thése de doctorat 
d'Etat; the remaining part has appeared simultaneously under the title 
of Le voyage de l'áme dans l'Au-delà d'aprés la littérature latine (Ve- 
XIIIe siécles) (Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome 189), Rome 
1994, 711 pp. It is a detailed study of the conceptual world of the 
Apocalypse of Paul. In an appendix of 120 pp. it contains an edition 
of the Latin texts of the Apocalypse of Paul known as L1 and L2, the 
former provided with a French translation. 

The study has five chapters. The first of these deals with the transmis- 
sion of the text, sketching its relative obscurity up to the fifth century 
and its popularity from that time onward, and describes its contents. 
Against the common opinion that the text is poorly composed, the 
author pleads a much more sophisticated arrangement in seven parts: 
introduction (1-10), ascension of the soul of a just man (11-14), ascen- 
sion of the soul of an impious man and a liar (15-18), Paul's visit to the 
third heaven (19-20), to the land of promise and the City of Christ (21- 
30), to the land of darkness (31-44), and to Paradise (45-51). The central 
fourth part, where Paul reaches the summit (third heaven) in a cosmic 
sense, is also the most exalted in content: there the *'ineffable words"' 
(cf. 2 Cor. 12,4) are heard. Chapters II to IV deal with the theological 
ideas in the Apocalypse of Paul and compare them with similar ones in 
contemporaneous works. Close attention is paid to the differences 
between the lost original version of the text and its later revision in 
monastic circles which has come down to us. Chapter II is about 
chiliasm and the ascension of the souls. The chapter includes a discus- 
sion of the text's anthropology (body, soul, spirit) and Christology. 
Chiliasm, anthropology and Christology, it is argued, are markedly 
archaic and point to a date before A.D. 200 for the original text. In 
chapter III the author investigates the conception of **powers'' (power 
of error, of oblivion, of murmuring etc.) in pagan, Gnostic, and early 
Christian sources and seems to find a structure in the diversity of sinners 
and virtuous people as well as the places allotted to them. He discovers 
a major influence from the Shepherd of Hermas. In chapter IV he 
discusses the famous descent of Christ into hell resulting in the tem- 
porary relief of torments for the damned (43-44). This causes him to go 
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into the question of the condition of souls after death. After reviewing 
a number of contemporary Jewish and Christian texts, he concludes 
that the Apocalypse of Paul does know a particular judgment, but not 
purgatory: the sufferings endured by the souls of the sinners are 
punishments, not purifications. In a final chapter Carozzi discusses the 
history of the Apocalypse. The work was written between 166 and 190, 
possibly in Egypt. While using the scheme of the ascension of souls and 
informing the reader about the destiny of souls after death, it was 
clearly penitential in its purpose, inspired in this by the baptismal 
catechesis which was itself based on the two ways pattern. In the fifth 
century it underwent a revision in monastic circles, which was very 
popular in the Middle Ages. 

Although the organization of the subject matter is not always 
satisfactory (summaries of the discussions would have been of real ser- 
vice), this is a study full of stimulating insights and bristling with mate- 
rial for comparison. Of course there is room for disagreement. Thus 
Carozzi asserts on p. 58 that the Apocalypse spares the heathen, because 
the punishment of those giving alms without knowing the Lord consists 
in being clothed in bright garments, even if their eyes are blind (40). He 
fails to add that they undergo this while being placed in a pit of fire (to 
use the reading preferred by Carozzi on p. 240). On p. 59 Carozzi 
appeals to Rom. 8,11 for the claim that the Spirit rather than the Father 
has raised Jesus from the dead. This carries no more conviction than the 
claim that $ 40 Ego sum spiritus uiuificationis adspirans. et. habitans in. ea 
is a reference to that verse of Romans. On p. 165 a clue for dating the 
Apocalypse of Paul is sought in the allusion to the **Laodiceans'"' and 
to the synod of Laodicea. But are these allusions? Neither Laodiceans 
nor Laodicea are mentioned in the Apocalypse. The only evidence, if it 
deserves that name, for Laodiceans is the statement in $ 31 neque calidi 
neque frigidi sunt, a qualification used in Rev. 3,16 for the church of 
Laodicea (cf. p. 22 n. 80). On the other hand in A.D. 164-166 the synod 
of Laodicea discussed the Quartodeciman question. Since the 
Apocalypse of Paul opposes the Quartodecimans (again this is not 
stated in the text but Carozzi deduces it from the passage on breaking 
fast too early, pp. 128-129), this *'indirect allusion" to Laodicea (that 
is to say 8$ 31 neque calidi neque frigidi sunt) is supposed to indicate the 
error in question, which was only possible while the memory of the 
synod was still vivid. Fortunately this is not Carozzi's sole argument for 
dating the text. 
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Since the present reviewer, together with Professor Theodore Silver- 
stein, is preparing his own edition of the Vis:o Pauli texts, he has taken 
a special interest in the editorial part of the book. His findings are the 
following. Carozzi presents the L1 text in a critical edition based on two 
of the manuscripts (Paris and St. Gall), and the L2 version in a 
preliminary edition of the three manuscripts known so far (Zürich, 
Graz, and Vienna). Three of these manuscripts have been published 
before: Paris by M.R. James in 1893, St. Gall by T. Silverstein in 1935, 
and Vienna by H. Brandes in 1885 and T. Silverstein in 1935; Zürich 
and Graz are printed here for the first time. 

The author has made a serious study of the manuscripts and not 
merely relied on the existing editions. He probably knows them from 
microfilms; this appears inter alia from the fact that he does not men- 
tion the captions in the Graz MS., which are written in red and are 
almost invisible on microfilm. Several times he has succeeded in improv- 
ing the text, especially that of James. Thus his completing of fotestate|] 
as potestates (11) is clearly better than James's potestatem, and he 1s 
right to read quia (16, l. 9, critical apparatus) instead of James's quam. 
His idea of subdividing the chapters is practical, and we should be 
grateful for his apparatus of biblical references at the bottom of the 
page. Still, there are a number of deficiencies which seriously impair the 
quality of the work. 

To begin with, the idea of conflating the rather dissimilar witnesses 
to the L1 text accessible to him—the manuscripts of Paris and St. 
Gall—into one text, is an unfortunate one. With a medievalist one 
might have expected a better appreciation of the phenomenon of rexte 
vivant. To make matters worse, his method of establishing '*une version 
commune aussi vraisemblable que possible" (p. 181) is nowhere 
explained; it consists of almost invariably selecting the /ectio facilior. 
The result is a hybrid. The merging even affects individual words: 
Paris's contenebant eos angeli and St. Gall's trahebant eos angeli, both 
of them tolerable readings, unite into contrahebant eos angeli (40). Fur- 
thermore, although the author was aware of a third manuscript (p. 184), 
he did not use it, thus making his reconstruction out of date right from 
the start. A fourth one, which contains part of the text and was pub- 
lished as early as 1913, is not mentioned at all. Then, even if we grant 
that a critical edition based on several manuscripts cannot be expected 
to mention all particulars of every manuscript, in the critical apparatus 
divergent readings are mentioned or witheld without any guiding princi- 
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ple. For the suppressed information the editions of the Paris MS. by 
James and of St. Gall by Silverstein remain indispensable. Finally, 
whereas James's editio princeps was famous for its inaccuracies, 
Carozzi's edition is hardly an improvement. A selection of examples 
from the first thirteen paragraphs (number of chapter and line in 
Carozzi's edition) includes the following. False readings: 3,4 Dominum: 
read deum, 5,6 prospicit: read perspicit, 6,13 sin: read si, 11,6 respexi: 
add in. Conjectures presented as manuscript readings 5,1 /una: MS. 
lunam, 5,5 cognoscant: MS. cognoscamus, 6,25 fructuum: MS. fruc- 
tum, 13,4 essent: MS. esset. False statements in critical apparatus: 7,6 
cancel *'terram add. FI", 13,8 sponsam: read spansam. 

It is always a gain to have a translation added to a text, for it forces 
the editor to show that his text admits of a reasonable interpretation, 
and we must be grateful to Carozzi for having produced one. However, 
several times he neglects his duty in the very passages where we need him 
most. In some of them we learn from a footnote that his rendering 
follows a different text, which leaves us with the question of why he did 
not establish the Latin text accordingly. Thus in $ 49 he makes Ezekiel 
declare: *moi, je suis Ézéchiel que les fils d'Israél trainérent par les 
pieds sur la pierre dans la montagne (jusqu'à faire jaillir ma cervelle)"". 
In a footnote he points out that for the parenthesis he follows James's 
conjecture excuterent cerebrum meum; nevertheless in the text he keeps 
the manuscript's enigmatic omitterent pedem meum. In other cases no 
such warning is given; all the same his French simply does not render 
the Latin. In the same $ 49 *'Dis une parole quelconque contre le Seig- 
neur, et tu vivras'' for Dic uerbum aliquid in Dominum, et morere may 
be a slip, but the rendering of importunos by **les violences"! (6), effla- 
bant by *'se répandaient'' (45) and apparuit by **fit apparaitre" (45), 
much as it makes for smooth reading, should have been justified either 
by emending the Latin or by showing that the words can have these 
meanings. 

Grammar is not always in safe hands with Carozzi. In $ 20 he is not 
satisfied with the reading utinam... recipias labores tuos quos pateris; 
the meaning ''puisses-tu... recevoir la récompense des épreuves que tu 
as subies"' requires in his opinion recipias « merces» laborum tuorum. 
Merces, however, would be the plural of merx; no doubt he is thinking 
of merces, -edis, which requires, however, « mercedem » , aform occurring 
in $ 49. In $ 30 he compensates for this by putting an accusative 
for a nominative: Qui autem ualet et non compsallet, contemptorem est 
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Verbi. In 48 in quantascunque uirtutes «quas» feci the addition 
between brackets is superfluous, and bad grammar. 

Such mistakes may have consequences for the argument. Thus if 
Augustine 7ract. Ioh. 98 remarks of the Apocalypse of Paul that it is 
nescio quibus fabulis plenam, one cannot deduce from it that he had no 
good knowledge of the text, as Carozzi does on p. 10, using it as an 
indication of the obscurity of the Apocalypse during the first centuries. 
Of course, nescio quis means simply aliquis, with a ring of disdain; its 
use by Augustine here points rather to his knowledge of the text. In 8 13 
Carozzi renders iniustitia obmixta a principibus peccatorum with 
**l'injustice agglomérée depuis les origines des péchés"" (p. 197, cf. p. 
17), as if the text had principiis. A footnote referring to p. 53, where 
the phrase is discussed, only adds to our perplexity, for there on the one 
hand he declares that the cloud *'*est formé à partir du mélange des 
péchés depuis les origines"', but on the other he reminds us of $ 11: e 
ibi erant principes maliciarum. In $ 14 Carozzi's text reads Ego sum spiritus, 
qui habitabam in ea, ex quo facta est, in seculo. The abundance of 
commas is no mistake: according to Carozzi the sentence does not mean 
*T am the spirit who dwelt in it from the time it was made in the world"', 
but **Je suis l'esprit duquel elle fut faite, qui habitait en elle dans le sié- 
cle"! (p. 205); we are expected to combine ex quo facta est with spiritus 
and in seculo with habitabam in ea. On this shaky basis a theory is 
developed about the soul's issuing from the spirit: *'Il faut voir, sans 
doute, dans cette affirmation une allusion au passage de la Genése, oü 
il est dit que Dieu a insufflé son souffle en Adam quand il l'a créé, le 
souffle étant assimilé à l'Esprit"" (p. 59). 

An important novelty of the book is the edition of the Zürich and 
Graz witnesses to the L2 text, along with the re-edition of Vienna. For- 
tunately here the texts are printed in parallel columns (although a con- 
flation into one text would have done less harm than with L1). The texts 
are not always reliable. Some of the more annoying errors include 
(number of chapter and line in Carozzi's edition): Zürich: 3,9 quod: add 
miseri, 12,5 uestiti: add pulcherrimis palliis in quibus erat, 14,5 (p. 299 
note d) sein: read sew (i.e. seu), 29,5-7 quibus... electis: read quis... erit, 
40,13 /Jesus: read inde, 46,1 ueniens: read uenire. Graz: 3,9 miseri quod 
miseri: read quod miseri, 4,9 oculi: add mei, 4,12 si: add se, 19,31 per- 
cribantur: read prescribantur, 21,21 fulget: add: lux, 26,2 eum: add per 
alueum, 31,29 dimersi: read dimergi, 40,20 mare: read mares, 49,5 
multa glotificatus: read in terra glorificatus, 49,15-16 peccatas: read 
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peccatis, 49,20-21 liberata: read liberatus, 51,13 inuenit: add eum. 
Vienna: 22,9-10 angelus: read angelum, 24,42 tamen: read tam, 25,11 
eum: add Et interrogauit Paulus angelum que esset hec uia splendida, 
29,22 ut: add non. 

Finally, a strange feature should be mentioned. More than once the 
study uses a text form or a translation which diverges from the one given 
in the Appendix. Thus in $ 29 Paul sees thronos aureos positos per 
singulas portas, et super eos diademas aureas. Carozzi translates these 
words correctly on p. 227, but his paraphrase on p. 20 runs: **À chaque 
porte de chaque mur se trouvent des trónes d'or, oü siégent des hommes 
portant des couronnes d'or". These *&men'' come straight from the 
earlier edition by James, who reads tronos aureos positos per singulas 
portas, et super eos «uiros habentes diademas aureas. In. $8 50 omnem 
carnem quae habuit spiritum uitae in semetipsum is rendered *''toute 
chair qui possédait en elle un souffle de vie", but on p. 63 this ''souffle 
de vie" is taken to mean ''l'Esprit de Vie". On p. 221 23 non sunt usi 
potestatum harum rerum runs in French *'n'ont pas usé du pouvoir de 
ces choses"', but on p.93 *'n'ont pas usé des Puissances de ces choses". 

The book closes with a selective bibliography, a number of charts, an 
index of place names, in which we find such heterogeneous items as 
** Acherusa (lac)"', **Fleury"', and **Géhenne"' assembled, and an index 
of personal names, in which *'Lot", **Madianites"', and *'Marcion" 
Occur side by side. There is no index of passages nor of modern authors 
or subject matter. The book is poorly produced; the pages are glued and 
come apart when frequently turned. 

To sum up: this is an important study with minor flaws and an inade- 
quate edition with some brilliant ideas. 
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Shimon Gibson & Joan E. Taylor, Beneath the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. "The Archaeology and Early History of Traditional Golgotha. Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Monograph, Series Maior 1, London 1994. 
XX 4 102 pages. 


This book, first volume in the new Series Maior of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is divided into two parts. Part one concentrates on 


matters archaeological, particularly the recent excavation of the Chapel 
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of St. Vartan and the so-called Jerusalem Ship Drawing which was 
found in 1971 on one of the building stones of the chapel. Part two 
discusses the history of the site of Golgotha from the Iron Age until the 
early Byzantine period (Late Antiquity). 

In spite of numerous excavations which have been carried out in vari- 
ous parts of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, there is unfortunately 
no clear overall picture of the archaeological history of the church and 
its surrounds. This stems from disagreements between the three major 
communities—Roman-Catholics, the Greek Orthodox and the Arme- 
nian Orthodox—who administer the church; as well as to the employ- 
ment of poor and out-of-date excavating techniques. The stratigraphy 
of the site is still not clear, the excavations are inadequately documented 
and much of the discovered material has not yet been published. The 
best existing, but not ideal syntheses of the archaeological history of the 
site, are V.C. Corbo's 7/ Santo Sepolcro di Gerusalemme. Aspetti 
archaeologici dalle origine al periode crociato (Jerusalem 1981-82) and 
C. Coüasnon's The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (Lon- 
don 1974). It is to be hoped that one day excavations and investigations 
of the church and its site can take place using the best Alcoeoe pie 
techniques and methods. 

Shimon's and Taylor's study only deals with part of the remains 
which are beneath the church. However, the archaeological history of 
the Chapel of St. Vartan is more or less representative for the whole 
area: a quarry for building stones during the 9th-8th centuries B.C. as 
a consequence of which a cave came into being, blocking in of the cave 
by fills and debris in the time of Hadrian to create an artificial platform 
for a new forum and surrounding buildings, clearing down to bedrock 
early in the 4th century for the construction of the Constantinian 
basilica; only in the 11th century, after the Constantinian church was 
demolished, was the chapel created. The chapter on the Jerusalem Ship 
Drawing makes fascinating reading. Although the drawing was 
discovered only a quarter of a century ago its history of research is 
extraordinary. The cleaning of the stone in 1975 has done great damage, 
when possible changes were made to the original drawing. Shimon's and 
Taylor's careful argument against a Christian interpretation of the 
drawing and its accompanying inscription is convincing. However, their 
reading of the blurred inscription (domine ivimus) is debatable. 

The second part of the book is a synthesis of what is known from 
excavations and written sources about the history of the area of the 
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Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the church itself. The Rock of 
Calvary, the Tomb of Christ and the Cave of the Invention of the Cross 
are discussed impartially. The authors do not approach these places as 
the actual sites where the crucifixion, burial and resurrection of Christ 
and discovery of the Cross actually took place, although it is undeniably 
true that these events happened in the area. 

This book is a welcome contribution to the history of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, adding to the many titles already available on the 
subject. The many illustrations (46) as well as the extensive bibliography 
(ancient and modern sources) further recommend this book. 


9700 AS Groningen JAN WiLnLEM Dnijvens 
Oude Kijk in 't Jatstraat 26 


E.P. Meijering, Die Geschichte der christliche Theologie im Urteil 
J.L. Mosheims. Amsterdam, Verlag J.C. Gieben, 1995. 460 S. 
hfl. 135,00. 


Mit dieser Monographie fügt Meijering seiner endrucksvollen Reihe 
von dogmen-historischen Studien eine neue hinzu. Nach Calvin wider 
die Neugierde (1980), Melanchthon and Patristic Thought (1983), F.C. 
Baur als Patristiker (1986), Reformierte Scholastik und Patristische 
Theologie. Die Bedeutung des Vaterbeweises in der Institutio theologiae 
elencticae F. Turrettins (1991), Von den Kirchenvátern zu Karl Barth 
(1993), folgt jetzt die Untersuchung der Ideen J.L. von Monheims 
bezüglich der Entwicklung der christlichen Theologie. 

Für die Leser dieser Zeitschrift ist zunáchst interessant, wie Mosheim 
über die Entwicklung der christlichen Theologie im patristischen Zeital- 
ter urteilt. Der Verf. zeigt, wie Mosheim hier in der protestantischen 
Tradition steht. Seine Beurteilung dieser Entwicklung fusst weitgehend 
auf seiner Analyse der Rolle der Philosophie in der Theologiegeschichte, 
und er beurteilt diese Rolle weitgehend negativ. Durch sie hat sich das 
Christentum ihrer ursprünglichen Einfalt entfremdet. Die Reformato- 
ren haben eine Rückkehr zu dem Evangelium bewirkt. 

Wie sich diese Entwicklung prázise volzogen hat, wird von jedem pro- 
testantischen Dogmenhistoriker in eigener Art und Weise ausgearbeitet. | 
Der Verf. skizziert genau, wie Mosheim sie sieht. Schon im zweiten 
Jahrhundert gibt es nach Mosheim »jenen unglücklichen Streit zwischen 
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dem Glauben und der Vernunft, der Philosophie und der Religion, der 
Frómmigkeit und dem Verstand, der sich durch alle Jahrhunderte bis in 
die Gegenwart hinzieht und nicht leicht gelóscht werden kann« (S. 79). 
Es ist vor allem Origenes gewesen, der die Seite der Philosophie und der 
Vernunft gewáhlt und damit die Theologie entstellt hat. Er steht an der 
Wiege der scholastischen und der mystischen Theologie (vgl. S. 93). 
Gregor von Nazianz und Augustin sind nach Mosheim in Origenes' Spu- 
ren getreten. Mit diesem Urteil weicht er stark ab von dem in der ortho- 
doxen protestantischen Tradition gelàufigen (vgl. S. 167). 

Der Verf. zeichnet Mosheims Auffassungen sehr deutlich und zeigt, 
wie seine Auseinandersetzungen sich auf eine grosse Kenntnis der 
frühchristlichen Literatur stützen. Den ersten sieben jahrhunderten sind 
beinahe 250 Seiten gewidmet. In den Anmerkungen hat er die bezügli- 
chen Zitate aus Mosheim und andere Autoren, die für die meisten Leser 
unzugánglich sind, beigegeben, was den Wert dieses vorzüglichen 
Buches bedeutend erhóht. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


"Ava, &Aric. Studi storico-religiosi in onore di Ugo Bianchi a cura di 
Giulia Sfameni Gasparro (Storia delle religione 11). L'«Erma» di 
Bretschneider, Roma, 1994. 551 p. 


Prefazione, Curriculum di U. Bianchi, Elenco delle publicazioni. 

Sezione I: Problem: di metodo, tipologia e storia degli studi 
P.A. Carozzi, Due maestri di fenomenologia storica delle religioni: Uberto Pestalozza e Mir- 
cea Eliade; G. Casadio, Bachofen, o della rimozione; C. Colpe, Von der Lichtdeutung im 
Alten Orient zur Lichtontologie im mittelalterlichen Europa; I.P. Couliano, Professor Bian- 
chi, Paradigms, and the Problem of Magic; J. Ries, Un régard sur la méthode historico- 
comparative en histoire des religions; P. Siniscalco, Gli insegnamenti storico-religiosi 
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A NEW TESTIMONIUM TO A JUDAIC-CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
FRAGMENT FROM A HYMN OF ROMANOS THE MELODIST' 


BY 


WILLIAM L. PETERSEN 
For Gilles Quispel on his eightieth birthday 


I 


The Judaic-Christian gospels? rank high on any list of early Christian 
enigmas. Since none survives (our knowledge comes from fragments 
preserved in quotations, allusions, and—in a few New Testament 
manuscripts'—marginal glosses), their number, names, and scope are 
open to speculation.^ Patristic reports are tantalizing. Jerome, for 
instance, says that he translated from Hebrew into Greek a Judaic- 
Christian gospel which was ''called the original [or: 'authentic,' 
*autograph'] text of Matthew by a good many.'"? The antiquity of the 
Judaic-Christian gospels is incontestable. Many distinctive passages in 
Justin Martyr (T c. 165) agree with Judaic-Christian gospel fragments.* 
Both Clement of Alexandria! and Origen? quote a Judaic-Christian 
gospel—the Gospel according to the Hebrews—by name. 

There is no agreement as to the number of fragments which survive 
or their assignation.? Erwin Preuschen (1901) collected 32 fragments 
and attributed all of them to a single Judaic-Christian gospel, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.'? Alfred Resch (1906) assigned all 36 
fragments he identified to the Gospel according to the Hebrews.'' Erik 
Klostermann (1929) divided 46 fragments between two gospels,'? while 
Philipp Vielhauer's collection (1959, curated in its last edition [19905] by 
Georg Strecker) apportioned 50 fragments among three gospels.'? 
A.F.J. Klijn (1992) divided 36 fragments among three gospels'^ and 
classified another 20 as **Spurious and Doubtful.'''* J.K. Elliott (1993) 
distributed 40 fragments among three gospels.'5 It is precisely because 
these gospels are such a riddle that any new evidence—especially early 
evidence—is so significant. 


II 


In an unpublished fifteenth-century Latin" manuscript of German 
provenance, Bernhard Bischoff discovered a work titled the Historia 
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passionis domini. The most recent authority it cites is Nicholas of Lyra 
(T 1340); from this Vielhauer/Strecker concluded that the Historia was 
composed during the first half of the fourteenth century.'* At six points, 
the Historia reproduces citations which it states were found ''in 
ewangelio Nazareorum.""'? While the Historia's late date makes this 
seem improbable, one of its '*Gospel of the Nazoraeans"' citations 
agrees with a fragment from a ''Hebrew Gospel" used by the 
Nazoraeans preserved by Jerome.?? Therefore, despite its late date, 
there is no a priori reason for doubting the Historia's traditions. Indeed, 
its agreement with Jerome suggests that its citations warrant careful 


attention. 


According to the Zistoria, 


In ewangelio Nazareorum ponitur causa unde Iohannes notus fuerit pon- 
tifici, quia cum fuerit pauperis piscatoris Zebedei, sepe portaverat pisces 
ad curias pontificium Anne et Cayphe. Exivit autem Iohannes ad ancillam 
hostiariam et ab ea impetravit quo Petrus socius suus qui ante ianuam stetit 
plorans fuit intromissus... 

In the Gospel of the Nazaraeans the reason is given why John was known 
to the High Priest. As he was the son of the poor fisherman Zebedee, he 
had often brought fish to the palace of the High Priests Annas and 
Caiaphas. And John went out to the damsel that kept the door and secured 
from her the permission for his companion Peter, who stood weeping before 
the door, to come in...? 


Vielhauer/Strecker assign this fragment (which they designate Frag. 
33) to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. Klijn, however, places 
it among the *'Spurious and Doubtful'"" fragments (as Frag. 54). His 
decision appears to turn on two facts. First, he remarks that the 
Historia's fragment is *not known from any other sources"'??; second, 
it is self-evident that the Historia's date is late. On that basis, Klijn's 
decision is not unreasonable. 


IH 


Romanos Melodos, whom Karl Krumbacher characterized as **den 
gróssten Kirchendichter aller Zeiten,"'? was born in Emesa, Syria, 
about 485 CE, reportedly of Jewish stock.?* He rose to become court 
hymnographer to Justinian I in Constantinople. There he composed 
intricately structured hymns known as kontakia?$ which revolutionized 
. Greek poetry.?' Considered the earliest example of chancel drama, the 
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kontakion is credited with introducing the ''accent"" (or **Byzantine'") 
metric into Greek poetry.? The splendor of Romanos' hymns— 
rhetorically elegant, artistically sublime, psychologically sophisticated, 
and theologically profound—accounts for their classification as 
**masterpieces of world literature." '?? 

Romanos did not compose his hymns ex nihilo. Investigation has 
shown that he drew heavily upon the hymnography, theology, and 
literature of his native Syria. His dependence upon Ephrem Syrus is 
especially profound.?' Curt Peters? was the first to suggest that 
Romanos might have known Tatian's Diatessaron, a gospel harmony 
composed c. 172 from canonical and extra-canonical materials.? 
Peters' hypothesis was based on a single variant which cropped up in 
two of Romanos' hymns.?* The First Hymn on the Epiphany (XVI.14.7- 
10) states that «op (''fire") shown in the Jordan when Jesus was bap- 
tized,? and the Second Hymn on the Epiphany (XVII.1.1-4) states that 
qózc (*flight'') illuminated the Jordan during the baptism.?$ This distinc- 
tive variant is known to have stood in the Diatessaron.?' Subsequent 
research has confirmed Peters! intuition. More than a score of addi- 
tional, often unique parallels between Romanos! hymns and the 
Diatessaron have been found.?? 

Two remarks need to be made about this variant. First, it is a very 
ancient one, for it occurs not only in the Diatessaron, but also in Justin 
Martyr, who reports that xóp appeared in the Jordan when Jesus was 
baptized (Dial. 88.3),?? and in the seventh Sibylline Oracle.^" All three 
of these sources date from the second century. Second, a virtually iden- 
tical tradition, telling of qoc ( flight") in the Jordan at Jesus! baptism, 
is cited by Epiphanius. He quotes the passage in his Panarion 30.13.7 
and attributes it to a gospel which he calls «ó 'Eppaixóv ( » *'the Hebrew 
[Gospel]" [-the Gospel according to the Hebrews?]).* Epiphanius 
states that this gospel, 1ó 'Eppaixóv, was used by a Judaic-Christian 
group, the Ebionites. 

This reading is only one of several which occur in the Diatessaron and 
in fragments of Judaic-Christian gospels preserved in the Fathers.^ 
They establish the incorporation of what were later defined as ''extra- 
canonical," Judaic-Christian traditions into the Diatessaron.^ 

Since the Diatessaron is known to have been one of Romanos' 
sources, the route by which the tradition of the ''light'' or the *'fire"' 
in the Jordan at Jesus! baptism reached the Mélode is clear: either 
directly or indirectly,^* it was via the Diatessaron. 
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IV 


There is another reading in Romanos! hymns which, although 
unnoticed by previous scholarship, may well stem from the Judaic- 
Christian gospel tradition. The reading concerns Peter's denial. 

In the canonical gospels, Peter **weeps"' after the cock crows and the 
disciple realizes that he has, indeed, denied Jesus three times (Matt. 
26.75; Mark 14.72; Luke 22.62 [although the Gospel of John contains 
Peter's denial (John 18.25-27), it omits the report that he wept]). This 
well-known detail is mentioned twice in Romanos! Hymn on Peter's 
Denial (XXXIV, at 18.1-2 and 19.2). But this same hymn also contains 
a detail unknown in the canonical gospels. According to Romanos, this 
is the second time that Peter wept, for he also wept earlier that evening, 
when he first entered the High Priest's house. This first, earlier episode 
of lachrymation is recounted in strophe 10, lines 1-5: 


"Ynó Oux0éoecc xoAXfjc ó &nóotoAoc tà OxAc npoorAéxecat 
xai eloépxyecat orouOaícc, xoi Yevóuevoc évxóc tfjg aDÀTje, DAénet éxet 
16 xÜUp OtOsuévov xal tv xópxov xaffjievov, 
Xptotxóv mapsotó ta t) lepet 
xoi u7| Daocácac 10 xaxóv, Tv, Gaxpóci^ 
Through the great confusion, the apostle [Peter] was 
[carried along by the crowd 
And entered eagerly. And coming within the house he sees there 
The fire [7^ Jesus] bound and the fodder [7 the High Priest] seated, 
Christ standing before the Priest. 
And not bearing [to see] the veil, already Ae weeps. 


Is this unusual detail the creation of Romanos' poetic imagination? 
Perhaps. But, as we have seen above (in II), a rather similar report is 
found in the Historia passionis domini, and attributed by the Historia 
to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

The differences between the tradition found in Romanos in the sixth 
century and the version found in the fourteenth-century Historia must 
not be minimized. In the Historia, the entire episode is expanded and 
embellished. Peter's weeping is now part of a complicated explanation 
of how John, the High Priests" fishmonger,^$ secured Peter's entry. 
Compared with this, Romanos' account is much less developed and 
hews much more closely to the canonical account. Attention must also 
be drawn to the fact that there are differences even at the point of com- 
parison upon which our study focuses: Peter's weeping. According to 
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the Historia, he weeps outside the High Priests! palace, while in 
Romanos' hymn he weeps only after he has entered the house. 

Despite these differences, three parallels between Romanos! hymn 
and the Historia remain. First, according to both, Peter experiences an 
episode of weeping before denying Jesus. Second and third, in both 
accounts, this episode of weeping takes place at approximately the same 
time and place: it occurs at the time of Peter's entry into, and the place 
is the vicinity of, the door of the High Priest's residence. It must be 
pointed out that none of these three details (weeping, time, place) arises 
naturally from the context in the gospels; on the contrary, each is an 
entirely new item interpolated into the narrative. 

Without attempting to disguise the differences between the two 
accounts, it must be pointed out that they are ameliorated to some 
degree when one realizes almost a millennium separates the two 
documents, and the later document (the Historia) presents the more 
elaborate version. This is as one would expect, for traditions—especially 
when not transmitted under the aegis of canonical status—tend to grow 
over time. 

We conclude that while one cannot be sure of the precise contours, 
apparently a tradition existed in early Christianity according to which 
Peter wept before denying Jesus, either while waiting for (so the 
Historia) or just after gaining entry (so Romanos) into the High Priest's 
residence. 


V 


Without the evidence of the Historia, one might think that the story 
of Peter's weeping upon entry into the High Priest's house in Romanos' 
sixth-century hymn was his own invention—an ''artistic touch"' or an 
instance of **poetic license.''*' But this idea founders upon the evidence 
of the Historia, which appears to know the same tradition—albeit in a 
much-expanded form—and which attributes it to a Judaic-Christian 
gospel. 

Without the evidence of Romanos, one might be inclined to agree 
with Klijn that the Historia's fragment from a *''gospel of the 
Nazoraeans"' is correctly classified as **Spurious and Doubtful.'' But 
now, with the identification of part of the Historia's fragment in a sixth- 
century hymn of Romanos, both of Klijn's reasons for this classifica- 
tion are obviated. At least part—Peter's weeping—of the Historia's 
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fragment is now confirmed by another source, and that source antedates 
the Historia by about 800 years. 


VI 


In conclusion, the following points must be made. 

(1) Only a small number (somewhere between approximately 32 and 
50) of fragments from Judaic-Christian gospels survive. At least two? 
of them appear in the hymns of Romanos Melodos. (2) Romanos' 
hymns provide the first independent confirmation of the existence of the 
tradition of Peter **weeping"' before his denial near the entrance of the 
High Priest's house, a tradition previously known only from the 
fourteenth-century Historia passionis domini. (3) Romanos' hymn pro- 
vides a terminus ante quem for the genesis of the tradition: it must have 
originated before the early sixth century. (4) This dating and the fact 
that the tradition is attributed to a Judaic-Christian gospel by the 
Historia increase the probability that the reading does, in fact, come 
from an ancient Judaic-Christian gospel of the first or second century. 
Although it is a long jump from the fourteenth century (the date of the 
Historia) back to the first or second century, the chasm separating the 
time of Romanos from the first or second century is comparatively nar- 
row: recall that less than a century before the birth of Romanos, Jerome 
claimed to have handled and translated a Judaic-Christian gospel.^? 

While the previous four points set out what Romanos contributes to 
our understanding of the Judaic-Christian gospel tradition, the next two 
points stipulate what this fragment means for our understanding of 
Romanos. (5) The fact that the only known source from which 
Romanos might have acquired this variant is a Judaic-Christian gospel 
is a signal indicator of the range and depth of the poet's erudition. 
Scholarship has long recognized that Romanos was dependent upon— 
among others—Amphilochius, Basil the Great, Basil of Seleucia, 
Chrysostom, the Greek Ephrem, Gregory of Nyssa, Proclus, Pseudo- 
Chrysostom ( - Eusebius of Alexandria?), and Theodotus.?? No one has 
dared suggest that Romanos' acquaintance with these writers was via 
oral tradition. Yet, curiously enough, when parallels between Romanos 
and non-Greek sources have been adduced, then it has been suggested 
that Romanos might be dependent upon oral tradition.?' This 
unsubstantiated (indeed, how could one substantiate it?) speculation 
not only ignores the precision (often verbatim) and extent of Romanos' 
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often unique agreement with Eastern sources, but also presents no 
evidence to show why, if Romanos! Western sources were regarded as 
documentary, then, mutatis mutandis, his Eastern sources should not 
also be regarded as documentary. Had the tradition of Peter's weeping 
at the door of the High Priest's house reached Romanos by means of 
oral tradition, then one would expect its dissemination to be quite broad 
and its visibility in early Christian literature to be high. But that is not 
what we find. Earlier parallels are not rare; they are non-existent. The 
singularity of the evidence suggests that Romanos was exceptionally 
well-versed in antique Christian literature, had ferreted out a distinctive 
but forgotten (or suppressed?) source—which, until proven otherwise, 
must be regarded as a written source—specifically, a Judaic-Christian 
gospel, and cited it.?? (6) Finally, this reading identifies a new source for 
Judaic-Christian gospel fragments: Romanos the Melodist. Future col- 
lections of fragmenta—such as those of Vielhauer/Strecker or Klijn— 
will have to take into account readings from the ''greatest church poet 


€ 


of all time," ó xaxewóc 'Poguavóc.^? 
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' Research for this article was conducted in part during a leave funded by the William 
J. and Charlotte K. Duddy Endowed Fellowship, administered by the College of Liberal 
Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, in the spring semester of the 1992-93 academic 
year. 

? On the Judaic-Christian gospels, see: P. Vielhauer and G. Strecker, *Jewish-Christian 
Gospels' in W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (trans. from the 6th German 
edition: Cambridge/Louisville [Kentucky] 1991), Vol. I, 134-78 (in the German edition 
[Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tübingen 19909), Vol. I, 115-47); P. Vielhauer, 
Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin 1975), 648-61; and A.F.J. Klijn, Jewish- 
Christian Gospel Tradition, VigChrSuppl. 17 (Leiden 1992). The articles on the individual 
Judaic-Christian gospels (the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel according to 
the Nazoraeans, and the Gospel according to the Ebionites) in the ABD, ANRW, and 
RGG are useful, as are the articles by Klijn (.Jerome's Quotations from a Nazoraean 
Interpretation of Isaiah,! RSR 60 [1972], 241-55; 'Jéróme, Isaie 6 et l'Évangile des 
Nazoréens,' VigChr 40 [1986], 245-50) and S.P. Brock (A New Testimonium of the 
*Gospel according to the Hebrews'," NTS 18 [1971/72], 220-22). 

'! The so-called 'Zion Gospel Edition'; the manuscripts were first described by W. 
Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament, TU 11.4 (Leipzig 1894); the name 
was given by A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den Juden- 
christlichen Evangelien, TU 37.1 (Leipzig 1911), 1-302. Cf. the article *Zion Gospel Edi- 
tion' in the ABD, VI, 1097-98. 

* Although most current scholarship (e.g. Vielhauer/Strecker, Klijn) divided the 
fragments among three gospels, titled the Gospe/ according to the Hebrews, the Gospel 
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according to the Nazoraeans, and the Gospel according to the Ebionites, near the turn of 
the last century A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente (supra, n. 3), argued that there had been 
only one Judaic-Christian gospel, namely, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
that is the only title transmitted from early Christianity (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. V.14.96). The title Gospel of the Nazoraeans first appears in Haimo of Auxerre 
(ninth cent.); the title Gospel of the Ebionites is entirely the creation of modern scholars. 
The inclination of the present writer is to agree with Schmidtke, for fragments which 
scholars disperse among the three Judaic-Christian gospels all occur in a single source: the 
Diatessaron. This suggests to him that there is a single source, which both Epiphanius and 
Jerome name as the Gospel according to the Hebrews; see W.L. Petersen, Tatian's 
Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, 
VigChrSuppl. 25 (Leiden 1994), 29-31. 

! Jerome, Comm. in Mattheum II, apud 12.13 (S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera, Pars 1,7, 
CChr.SL 77 [Tvrnholti 1969], p. 90, lines 366-369): *'In euangelio quo utuntur Nazareni 
et Hebionitae, quod nuper in graecum de hebraeo sermone transtulimus et quod uocatur 
a plerisque Mathei authenticum...."' 

$ Compare, e.g., Justin, Dial. 88.3-8 (Die áltesten Apologeten, ed. E.J. Goodspeed 
[Góttingen 1914; reprinted: idem 1984], 202-03) with Epiphanius, Panarion 30.13.7-8 
(Epiphanius I, Anacoratus and Panarion (1-33) I, ed. K. Holl, GCS 25 [Leipzig 1915], 
350). Justin's account of Jesus' baptism states that (1) a ''great light" shone about the 
place; (2) the **Holy Spirit" descended ''in the form" (év ei6e)) of a dove (against the 
canonical text's *'in the likeness of"' or *'like'' a dove); and (3) the voice from heaven 
additionally proclaims, *'This day I have begotten thee." AIl three of these extra- 
canonical details appear in Epiphanius! quotations from a ''gospel used by the 
Ebionites."' 

' Stromateis 11.9.45.5. (Clemens Alexandrinus II, ed. O. Stáhlin, L. Früchtel, U. Treu, 
GCS [Berlin 1985*], p. 137, lines 4-6). 

* Comm. in Johannem II.12 (Origenes Werke IV, ed. E. Preuschen, GCS [Leipzig 1903], 
p. 67, lines 19-21). 

? "This confusion is a reflection of the fragile nature of the evidence, the contradictory 
reports of the Fathers, and the lack of a scholarly consensus. It is worthwhile pointing 
out that no scholar has ever stipulated the criteria by which he apportions the fragments. 
'" E. Preuschen, Antilegomena. Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und 
urchristlichen Ueberlieferung (Giessen 1901), text: 3-12; translation: 106-12 (pp. 3-13 and 
136-44 in the second edition: Giessen 1905). Although he presents 32 fragments under the 
title Gospel according to the Hebrews, Preuschen divided them into two categories. The 
first consisted of 24 fragments which he attributed directly to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; the second consisted of eight fragments—all from Epiphanius—which he listed 
in a separate subcategory titled **Reste der Evangeliums der Ebioniten.'' Preuschen's 
arrangement makes it clear that he regarded Epiphanius! citations from a **Hebrew 
gospel'"" used by the Ebionites as coming from the Gospel according to the Hebrews; 
nevertheless, his separation of the fragments betrays a certain reserve. Finally, it must be 
pointed out that Preuschen also attributed six fragments cited by Hippolytus to a gospel 
used by the Naassenes and—correctly, to the present writer's mind—included these cita- 
tions among the Judaic-Christian gospel fragments. Virtually all later critics treat these 
fragments separately from the Judaic-Christian gospels. (To facilitate comparison with 
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the number of fragments and classifications of other scholars, these Naassene fragments 
have been excluded in the figures given above in the text.) 

!" Á A. Resch, Agrapha. Ausserkanonische Schriftfragmente, TU 30.3/4 [N.F. 15.3/4] 
(Leipzig 1906?), 215-52. 

? EF. Klostermann, Apocrypha II. Evangelien, KIT 8 (Berlin 1929?); 40 fragments were 
assigned to the Gospel according to the Hebrews and six to the Gospel according to the 
Ebionites. 

1 ( Vielhauer/Strecker, 'Jewish-Christian Gospels,' Vol. I, 134-78 (in the sixth German 
edition, Vol. I, 115-47); see also Vielhauer, Geschichte, 648-61. Vielhauer/Strecker assign 
seven fragments to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according 
to the Ebionites, and 36 to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

'" Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 47-115, assigns seven fragments to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according to the Ebionites, and 22 to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Nazoraeans. 

'5 [bid., 116-146; these include citations from Jerome, Eusebius, and various medieval 
sources. 

'* The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J.K. Elliott (Oxford 1993), 3-16. He assigns 
seven fragments to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according 
to the Ebionites, and 26 to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

" Klijn (Jewish-Christian, p. 23, n. 61) cites correspondence with B. Bischoff (see infra, 
n. 21) in which the latter indicated that the Latin may well be a translation from (sic!) 
**oberdeutsch."' Bischoff's opinion rests upon the presence of a very few— but otherwise 
inexplicable—German words in the Latin manuscript's text. 

'* Wielhauer/Strecker, *Jewish-Christian,' I, 151. 

'? [n Klijn, Jewish-Christian, these are Fragg. 20 (p. 95), 42 (p.129), and 52 through 55 
(pp. 142-45). In Vielhauer/Strecker, they are Fragg. 31 through 36 (I, 163-64 [German ed.: 
I, 137-38]). 

? [n his Comm. in Matt. IV (at 27.51 [CChr.SL 77, p. 275, lines 1801-1803]), Jerome 
speaks of the *'lintel" of the Temple breaking when Jesus is crucified; he repeats the tradi- 
tion in his Epistle 120 (ad Hedybiam), 8.1, where he writes: *'In euangelio autem quod 
Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, legimus non uelum templi scissum; sed superliminare templi 
mirae magnitudinis conruisse"' (Saint Jéróme. Lettres, ed. J. Labourt, Vol. 6 [Paris 1958], 
p. 139, lines 7-9). This same tradition is found on f. 65' of the Historia passionis domini, 
where it is ascribed to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans: ''Item in ewangelio 
Nazareorum legitur superliminare templi infinitae magnitudinis in morte Christi 
scissum."' The texts are reproduced as Frag. 20 (and parallels) in Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 
93-97. 

? "The Latin text is from Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 144 (Frag. 54), italics added; the 
English translation is adapted from Vielhauer/Strecker, I, 164 (Frag. 33). Apparently 
Bischoff has not published the text; this fragment comes from folio 35' of the MS—but 
neither Klijn nor Vielhauer/Strecker identify it further. Vielhauer/Strecker reference it as 
a *'Theolog. Sammelhandschrift,'" and state that the Historia occupies ff. 8-71, but they 
inexplicably fail to name a library or catalogue number—a situation which has remained 
unchanged in the more than thirty years since the third German edition (1959) and, depen- 
dent upon it, the first English edition (1963)! 

7? Klin, Jewish-Christian, 144. 
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7? £K,., Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende 
des ostrómischen Reiches (München 1897?), 316. 

?^ "*'léyoc uv &£ 'EBpeatov" (*One of the Hebrew race"); so the Byzantine hymn for his 
feast day, most readily available in J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les 
origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris 1977), 169. 

?5 For the most comprehensive study of Romanos' life and work, see Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos (see supra, n. 24.). 

^ From the Greek xovcóc, a rod around which a scroll was rolled; for a discussion of the 
term, see P. Maas and C.A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica Genuina 
(Oxford 1963), p. xi. 

7  C.A. Trypanis, Greek Poetry from Homer to Seferis (London/Boston 1981), regards 
the kontakion as ''the greatest achievement of Byzantine literature'' (p. 416), and 
Romanos as ''the greatest of all Byzantine poets" (p. 420); on their importance in the 
history of Greek poetry, see pp. 416-24. 

? See, e.g., the remarks of G. La Piana, Le rappresentazioni sacre nella letteratura 
bizantina (Grottaferrata 1912), passim, and A.C. Mahr, Relations of Passion Plays to St. 
Ephrem the Syrian (Columbus [Ohio] 1942), passim. 

? [t replaced the *'quantitative'' (or **Hellenic"") metric. For definitions and distinc- 
tions, see 1-6 in P. Maas, Greek Metre (Oxford 1962), 1-5. 

? *Romanos, St.,' in The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edd. F.L. Cross 
and E.A. Livingstone (Oxford 1983'?lrevl), 1196. 

?" See W.L. Petersen, *The Dependence of Romanos the Melodist upon the Syriac 
Ephrem: Its Importance for the Origin of the Kontakion," VigChr 39 (1985), 171-87; S.P. 
Brock, *From Ephrem to Romanos;,' in Studia Patristica 20, ed. E.A. Livingstone (Leuven 
1989), 139-51; L. van Rompay, 'Romanos le Mélode. Un poéte Syrien à Constantinople" 
in £arly Christian Poetry, edd. J. den Boeft and A. Hilhorst, VigChrSuppl. 22 (Leiden 
1993), 282-96. 

7? C. Peters, *'Die Entstehung der griechischen Diatessaronübersetzung und ihr Nachhall 
in byzantinischer Kirchenpoesie,^ OrChrP 8 (1942), 474-6. 

? QOn the Diatessaron, see Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron (supra, n. 4). 

^ "The hymns are cited from the Sources Chrétiennes edition: Romanos le Mélode. 
Hymnes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, 5 vols., SC 99, 110, 114, 128, 283 (Paris 1964, 
1965, 1965, 1976, 1981). Roman numerals designate the hymn number in the SC edition; 
the first Arabic number designates the strophe; the second Arabic number(s) gives the 
line(s) within the strophe. 

? John the Baptist, approaching Jesus in the Jordan to baptize him, marvels at * seeing 
in the middle of the streams...fire in the Jordan,/ Shining, springing forth, the unap- 
proachable Light" («pav &v uoc càv peilpov... nop &v tà '"Iopgóivn/A&unov, xwy(&Lov, xó qGe 
1ó &npóowov [Hymnes I1, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 110, 254]). 

"* [n the waters of the Jordan...and unquenchable /ight has dawned"' ('Iopó&vou «oic 
66a0w...9ÀcG üávéteUev &opegotov [ibid., 270]). 

" [tis found in five Diatessaronic witnesses. In the East: Ephrem Syrus" Commentary 
on the Diatessaron (in the Armenian version [Syriac deesi]); Isho*dad of Merv's Commen- 
tary on the gospels (ad /oc.) specifically states that this was the reading of the Diatessaron. 
In the West: two Vetus Latina manuscripts (MSS a and g' [fourth and eighth cent., 
respectively] tell of a **/umen"' shining; the Middle English **Pepysian Harmony" speaks 
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of the *'bri;sthnesse of heuene"' shining in the river when Jesus was baptized. For a full 
presentation of the evidence with references, see W.L. Petersen, 7he Diatessaron and 
Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, CSCO 475 [Subs. 75] (Louvain 1985), 
76-80, or idem, Zatian's Diatessaron, 14-22. 

37 ^ See Petersen, 7e Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus (supra, n. 37). 

7? See supra, n. 6. 

* Die Oracula Sibyllina, ed. J. Geffcken, GCS 8 (Leipzig 1902), p. 137, lines 81-84. 
* See supra, n. 6. 

*? See: C.A. Phillips, 'Diatessaron—Diapente,' BBC 9 (February 1931), 6-8; C. Peters, 
*Nachhall ausserkanonischer Evangelienüberlieferung in Tatians Diatessaron," AcOr 16 
(1937), 258-294; J.H. Charlesworth, *Tatian's Dependence upon Apocryphal Traditions," 
HeyJ 15 (1974), 5-17; G. Winkler, *Das Diatessaron und das Hebráer-Evangelium, ihr 
Verháltnis zueinander," /7//? Symposium Syriacum 1980. Les contacts du monde syriaque 
avec les autres cultures, ed. R. Lavenant, OrChrP 221 (Roma 1983), 25-34. The findings 
are summarized in Petersen, 7atian's Diatessaron, 2352-853, 257-59. 

*53 The relative importance of this *'fifth," extra-canonical source in the Diatessaron has 
been debated. A. Baumstark, 'Der Tatiantext von Lk. 24,13," OrChr 36 (1939), 20, con- 
cluded that it was Tatian's **bedeutungsmássig vielleicht sogar erste Quelle," while L. 
Leloir, «Le Diatessaron de Tatien,' OrSyr 1 (1956), 317, suggested that it was *'[une] 
source occasionnelle et secondaire."' 

^ — Since the variant also occurs in another of Romanos' known sources, Ephrem's Corn- 
mentary on the Diatessaron (see supra, n. 37), he might have acquired it from the Corn- 
mentary. Direct dependence upon a Judaic-Christian gospel is also possible, but less 
likely. 

*5  Hymnes IV, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, p. 122. 

** Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 144, remarks that the Heliand, an Old Saxon poem dating 
from the early ninth century, also knows the tradition that it is John who knows the High 
Priest and secures Peter's admission, although the Heliand does not explain why he knows 
the High Priest (Heliand, LIX, lines 4948-4954 [Heliand und Genesis, ed. O. Behaghel and 
B. Taeger, ADTB 4 (Tübingen 1984?), 169-70]). The genesis of the tradition that it is *'the 
other disciple'" who secures Peter's admission is, of course, John 18.15-16, but there the 
disciple is unnamed (**&AXoc uafncfc"") and no reason for his acquaintance with the High 
Priest is given. (The Heliand is a witness to the Diatessaron, which here and there 
contains— probably via the Diatessaron— bits and pieces of the Judaic-Christian gospel 
tradition. See Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 105-10, 288-292, 319-326, for the evidence 
and a summary of scholarship.) 

^ This line of argumentation (which, it must be pointed out, is strictly rhetorical) has 
been offered before, in parallel situations (when it was asserted that poetic sources could 
preserve Diatessaronic readings). Time and again, however, the empirical textual 
evidence, independently assembled in different cases, has contradicted this position: see 
Petersen, 7atian's Diatessaron, 113-114, 282-292, 319-324, 341-343. Therefore, such 
arguments deserve no further consideration. 

*5* Tt is possible that a detail from a third fragment also entered Romanos' hymns, but 
the case is impossible to prove. In his Second Hymn on the Resurrection (XLII.19.1), 
Romanos speaks of Jesus' place of burial as a oxfjAatov (*cave""). This same word is used 
in a gloss in a Zion Gospel Edition" MS (Gregory MS 1424: Chicago, Chicago Lutheran 
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Theol. Seminary, MS Gruber 152, IX/X cent.) at Matt 27.65. (On the 'Zion Gospel Edi- 
tion,' see supra, n. 3. The gloss is assigned to the Gospel according to the Hebrews by 
Klostermann [Frag. 20b]; Vielhauer/Strecker [Frag. 22] and Klijn [Frag. 36] assign it to 
the Gospel according to. the Nazoraeans.) The problems here are multiple. (1) Since 
Romanos has already used the other canonical terms for Jesus' burial place (x&ooq 
[^tomb"' at Matt 28.1, etc.]; uvnveiov [(fmonument" at Mark 16.3, etc.]; uvfua 
[memorial at Mark 16.2, etc.]), might he simply be using another Biblical term (cp. the 
use of oxfAeww at John 11.38 and, in the LXX, at Gen. 25.9) for variety? (2) Since 
Romanos (cp. any of his four Hymns on the Nativity) knows the widespread and very 
early tradition that Jesus was born in a cave (cp. Justin, Dial. 78.5; the Protevangelium 
Iacobi 18.1, 19.1, 19.2 [twice], 19.3, 21.3; and Ephrem Syrus, Comm. XXI.20 [Syr. & 
Armen.], Sermo I (ed. Beck, CSCO 363, p. 36, line 821 [text] and CSCO 364, p. 47 
[trans.]), Sermo II (ed. Beck, CSCO 363, p. 39, line 55 and 40, line 55 [text] and CSCO 
364, p. 50, line 32 and 51 line 55 [trans.]), and Ephrem's 73th Hymn on the Nativity 
(CSCO 186, p. 75, strophe 10, line 3 [text], CSCO 187, p. 67 [trans.]), might the poet 
simply be closing a huge inc/lusio which begins with Jesus' birth in a **cave,"' and therefore 
must also end with his burial in a oxfjAatov? (3) The tradition that Jesus was buried in a 
cave also appears in the Acta Pilati (Greek recension A), at 12.1, 13.1, and 15.6 (I owe 
these references from the AcPi/ to the kindness of Prof. dr. Tj. Baarda, of Amsterdam). 
Since the genesis of the Romanos' reading might rest with any of these three 
possibilities—or with dependence upon a Judaic-Christian gospel—no argument can be 
mounted. 

53 Cp. Jerome, De vir. inl. 2 (Hieronymus, Liber de viris inlustribus, ed. E.C. Richardson, 
TU 14.1 [Leipzig 1896], p. 8, lines 11-14): **...Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secun- 
dum Hebraeos et a me nuper in Graecum sermonem Latinumque translatum est, quo et 
Origenes saepe utitur..." ; also Comm. in Matt. II, apud Matt 12.13 (see supra, n. 5). 
?» 'h. Wehofer noted the agreements with the Greek Ephrem; Karl Krumbacher and 
Paul Mass with Gregory of Nyssa; Maas and J.E. Bickersteth with Basil of Seleucia and 
Basil of Caesarea; R.J. Schork with Amphilochius, Chrysostom, Proclus, Pseudo- 
Chrysostom (Eusebius of Alexandria?) and Theodotus. For references and specific 
examples, see Petersen, 7he Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 169-71. 

?' SoD. Bundy, in a review of The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus in The Second Cen- 
tury 8 (1991), 181 (italics added): *'Another assumption...is that the allusions refer to 
texts." 

?' Since this episode of Peter's weeping before the denial is absent from all known 
Diatessaronic witnesses (with the exception of Romanos), it seems unlikely that the 
Diatessaron was the medium by which this tradition reached Romanos. The possibility 
cannot, however, be totally excluded, for Romanos might be the sole Diatessaronic 
witness to correctly preserve its text. 

9 €*f*The humble Romanos"': in the genitive, this is the Mélode's favourite acrostic, each 
successive letter being the first letter of the first word of a strophe. 
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In the anti-heretical treatises of the late fourth and early fifth cen- 
turies, we repeatedly come across the charge that the Montanists, or one 
of their subsects, engaged in a wicked and horrific rite.' Cyril of 
Jerusalem was the earliest extant writer to record this story, in his 
catechetical lecture on the Holy Spirit. In order to demonstrate the false 
teachings of the heretics on this topic, he briefly reviews some of the 
main groups. The Montanists, he says, in addition to their blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, *slaughter the wretched little children of women 
and cut them up into unlawful meat for the sake of what among them 
are called mysteries'.? In the 370s, Epiphanius recorded a slightly dif- 
ferent version. Although he is uncertain which subsect of the Mon- 
tanists is in question, he nevertheless asserts that in one of them 'people 
say a terrible and unlawful deed is done. In a certain festival they take 
a child, a mere infant, and pierce him throughout his body with bronze 
needles and so procure his blood for themselves, for the performance 
of a sacrifice' .? Somewhat later, Philastrius was more specific about the 
circumstances: dicunt enim eos de infantis sanguine in Pascha miscere 
in suum sacrificium.* In the late 420s, Augustine again repeated the 
story. But although he drew on Epiphanius and Philastrius, he was able 
to provide additional details. Sacramenta perhibentur habere funesta: 
nam de infantis sanguine, quem de toto eius corpore minutis punc- 
tionum vulneribus extorquent, quasi eucharistiam suam conficere 
perhibentur, miscentes eum farinae, panemque inde facientes: qui puer 
si mortuus fuerit, habetur apud eos pro martyre; si autem vixerit, pro 
magno sacerdote. 

Although it might be the case that the later writers were simply 
elaborating on the accounts of the earlier ones, the variation in detail 
suggests that, as each of them except Cyril claimed, they were indeed 
recording *what people say'. Moreover, the story was not restricted to 
purely heresiological works. Isidore of Pelusium had heard that the 
Montanists were guilty of paidoktonia, while Jerome knew the story but 
chose not to believe it.* In a letter he wrote to his friend Marcella, warn- 
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ing her against a Montanist who had been trying to convert her to his 
sect, he says praetermitto scelerata mysteria, quae dicuntur de lactente 
puero et de victuro martyre confarrata; malo iniqua non credere: sit 
falsum omne, quod sanguinis est. It is possible that he had in mind here 
the remarks of Epiphanius. Jerome wrote this letter in Rome around 
385 CE, while Epiphanius had completed his treatise on heresy by the 
late 370s; moreover, since it was in the company of Epiphanius that 
Jerome had come to Rome in 382, he would certainly have had the 
opportunity to read that work.' But the version of the story that Jerome 
knew was apparently closer to that recorded by Philastrius and 
Augustine, suggesting that he may have heard it from a different source; 
moreover, his dismissal seems more appropriate to a popular rumor 
than to an allegation raised by such an authority as Epiphanius. The 
evidence thus indicates that by the late fourth century the story that the 
Montanists used the blood of children in their rites circulated widely, if 
in varied forms.* 

The origin of this story is obscure. There is not a trace of it in any 
of the earlier writers who discussed Montanism, such as Hippolytus, 
Pseudo-Tertullian, or the writers quoted by Eusebius.? The author of 
the fifth century Pelagian tract known as Praedestinatus, however, sug- 
gests that it may have existed at an early date, although he gives conflict- 
ing evidence.'^ On the one hand, he refuses to countenance the story 
about the blood of children, Ai enim qui contra eos scripserunt nihil hinc 
penitus memorarunt; he presumably had in mind Soter of Rome and 
Apollonius *of Ephesus', whom he mentions in the next sentence as 
anti-Montanist writers. On the other hand, he notes that Tertullian 
wrote a response to these writers in which he asserted among other 
things that falsa esse de sanguine infantis.'' The text of Tertullian to 
which he refers is almost certainly the lost De Ecstasi. According to 
Jerome, Tertullian wrote this work in six books as a defense of the 
New Prophecy, and then added a seventh directed specifically against 
the charges made by Apollonius.? Since Jerome apparently knew 
this work, it is possible that 'Praedestinatus' did as well. But 
"Praedestinatus' is a notoriously untrustworthy writer. Although he 
takes most of the material in his first book from Augustine's De 
Haeresibus, often word for word, he never mentions this treatise. 
Instead, he cites a number of other authorities, many of whom are 
attested nowhere else, while those who are identifiable he had clearly 
not read.'? Furthermore, in this very section there are two questionable 
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assertions, that Soter of Rome wrote against the Montanists and that 
the anti-Montanist Apollonius was a priest of Ephesus.'* Consequently, 
it would be very rash to base any argument concerning the origin of this 
story on the evidence of *Praedestinatus'. 

Our earliest reliable source for the charge, however, perhaps sheds 
some light on its source. After asserting that the Montanists sacrifice 
and eat babies, Cyril of Jerusalem briefly digresses on a historical topic: 
*it was for this reason that until recently in the persecution we were 
suspected of doing this thing, because those Montanists were falsely 
called by the same name of Christians'.'? As F. Dólger pointed out long 
ago, as a historical observation this is unquestionably wrong, for the 
simple reason that stories of Christian child sacrifice and cannibalism 
were in circulation well before Montanus began to prophesy.'ó Why 
then should Cyril make such an argument? As a rhetorical strategy it 
had the obvious advantage of deflecting onto a despised minority a 
loathsome charge that had once been brought against the whole body 
of orthodox Christians. Yet in Cyril's day the issue was hardly a con- 
temporary one: it had been well over a century since anyone had 
seriously believed the charges of Christian child sacrifice." There was 
thus no need for Cyril to counter them. 

Two centuries earlier, however, that had not been the case. Justin 
Martyr employed a remarkably similar rhetorical strategy in his First 
Apology. Marcion, he says, had with the help of demons caused people 
in every nation to blaspheme and deny God the creator. His followers 
are called Christians, and it is through their usurpation of this name that 
it is brought into disrepute, in the same way that unscrupulous shams 
have tarnished the name philosopher. *Whether they do those shameful 
things described in rumors, the upsetting of the lamp and the licentious 
couplings and the meals of human flesh, we do not know'.'* Some 
twenty years later, Irenaeus made a very similar comment about the 
libertine Gnostic sect of the Carpocratians. These people, he claims, 
practice *every kind of impious and godless deed', arguing that in order 
to liberate their souls they must have 'experience in absolutely every 
kind of action that exists in the world'. Consequently, :some of them 
have been sent forth by Satan to the pagans to malign the holy name 
of the Church, so that when people, in one way or another, hear their 
tenets and imagine that we all are like them, they would turn their ears 
from the preaching of the Truth; or even as they see their conduct they 
would speak slander of us all'.? While Irenaeus is satisfied with 
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generalities, Eusebius, who drew on this passage for his own discussion 
of Carpocrates, is more specific: *it was therefore in this way that it hap- 
pened that an impious and very wicked suspicion concerning us became 
widely spread among the unbelievers of that time, that we enjoyed 
unlawful intercourse with mothers and sisters and ate unholy food" .?? 

For Christians of the mid and late second centuries, these pagan 
charges were a present and vital concern, and they employed a number 
of rhetorical tactic in their attempts to counter them. It is not surprising 
that among other strategies they should try to deflect the charges onto 
groups whom they considered heretical. It is in this context, I would 
argue, that the later charge against the Montanists had its origin. Not 
only was the later second century the period when Christian writers were 
most vigorously attacking the charges of child sacrifice, it was also the 
time of the most heated debates over the validity of the New Prophecy. 
In such a setting it is easy to believe that some writer would have attemp- 
ted to deflect onto the new heresy of Montanus the charges made 
against Christians as a whole, just as Justin did with the Marcionites 
and Irenaeus did with the Carpocratians. Moreover, if this were the 
form of the story in which Cyril encountered it, that would explain his 
somewhat puzzling historical excursus. 

If the charge against the Montanists had first been made in the late 
second century, however, why then do we not hear anything about it 
until the mid-fourth century? Why do we not find it in Hippolytus, 
Pseudo-Tertullian, or Eusebius? As we have seen, the latter was quite 
happy to amplify on Irenaeus' vague remarks about the Carpocratians. 
Moreover, he was certainly no friend of the Montanists; on the con- 
trary, he quotes extensively from early anti-Montanist writers. But 
although he refers to a number of such writers, especially Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis, he only quotes from two of them, one anonymous source 
and the other Apollonius, who apparently wrote in the later stages of 
the Montanist controversy.?' Clearly, when Eusebius composed this sec- 
tion of his history, these were the sources he had at hand. It would be 
conceivable, then, that the charge of child sacrifice was in one of the 
anti-Montanist tracts that he does not cite, such as those of Apollinaris. 
It nevertheless remains true that if the charge did play an important part 
in these anti-Montanist works, we would expect it to have left some 
traces in Hippolytus or Pseudo-Tertullian. 

But it is not necessary to assume that the charge was made in a 
specifically anti-Montanist treatise. After all, Justin made his sugges- 
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tion about the Marcionites in an apologetic work, and almost as an 
aside. If the same were true about the story of Montanist child sacrifice, 
that would explain the silence of the earlier heresiologists. While such 
writers may well have consulted the major texts that dealt with specific 
heresies, they would not necessarily have included in their accounts an 
oblique charge made in the context of quite a different argument. It is 
thus possible that Apollinaris of Hierapolis did indeed originate the 
charge. We know from Eusebius that in addition to his anti-Montanist 
treatises he wrote several apologetic works: an apology addressed to 
Marcus Aurelius, a five book address 7o the Greeks, and two books On 
the Truth.? It would not be at all surprising if in one of these works 
he, like the other apologists of his time, addressed the accusation that 
Christians practiced child sacrifice.? Nor would it be surprising if, as 
a fervent opponent of the Montanists, he attempted to deflect this 
charge onto them. Writers of his own and the immediately succeeding 
generations would no doubt have understood this for what it was, an 
apologetic rhetorical strategy, rather than as a serious charge against the 
Montanists. Even if they knew about it, then, they would not have 
included it in their accounts of that group. But if Cyril of Jerusalem 
came across this text in the very different world of the mid-fourth cen- 
tury, it would not have been difficult for him to read rhetorical strategy 
as historical fact, and so assert to his students that the Montanists prac- 
ticed child sacrifice.?* 

It is of course impossible to prove that the blood libel against the 
Montanists had its origin in the apologetic works of Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, or in any second century text at all. It may well have arisen 
spontaneously in the fourth century, as similar stories in the Graeco- 
Roman world had done over the centuries. As I have argued elsewhere, 
such stories were useful devices in marking off suspect groups from the 
main body of the population.?? Certainly in the fourth century splinter 
groups of Christians like the Montanists were viewed with great hostility 
and suspicion. It is also true that if its revival were indeed due to Cyril, 
the rumor must have spread quite rapidly in the following decades. But 
the polemical utility of the charge could just as well have been responsi- 
ble for its rapid diffusion from a single point of origin as for its spon- 
taneous appearance over a wide area. Moreover, if the charge really 
were spontaneous, resulting simply from a need to mark off a heretical 
group from the orthodox body, the fact that it was brought almost 
exclusively against the Montanists, and very rarely against other groups, 
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would be rather odd.?* It is for this reason, I would suggest, that some 
specific source for the rumor, such as that I have suggested, remains 
likely. 


NOTES 


' All the important passages cited here may be found in P. de Labriolle, Les sources de 
l'histoire du Montanisme (Paris 1913); more recently, and with English translations, in 
R.E. Heine, 75e Montanist Oracles and Testimonia (Macon 1989). 

? Cyr. Jer. Catech. 16,8 — Heine no. 86. 

! Epiphan. Haer. 48,14,5-6 — Heine no. 93. 

^ Philast. Haer. 49 — Heine no. 98. 

5 Aug. Haer. 26 — Heine no. 128; cf. Ep. 222,2 with G. Bardy, Le 'De Haeresibus' et 
ses sources, in Miscellanea Agostiniana, 2: Studi Agostiniana (Rome 1931) 397-416. 

$ sid. Ep. 1,242 - Heine no. 139; Jer. Ep. 41,4,1 —- Heine no. 106. 

^ On the date of this letter, see J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome (London 1975) 95 n. 21; on 
Jerome's journey to Rome in the company of Epiphanius, see Ep. 127,7 (and cf. Ep. 
108,6) with Kelly ibid. 80. For the date of Epiphanius! work, see J. Quasten, Patrology 
Vol. III (Utrecht 1950) 388. 

* Jerome was evidently not the only one to discount the story; some seventy years later 
Theodoret of Cyrus noted that 'some people raise a certain objection about their 
mysteries; others do not agree, but say that the accusation is malicious' (aer. Fab. 
Comp. 3.2 — Heine no. 136); although he is deliberately vague, it is likely that he has in 
mind the rumor of child sacrifice. It is not clear whether the rumor was still current in 
his day, or whether the disagreement to which he refers was merely one among the 
authorities he had consulted. The last writer to refer to the charges is apparently Timothy 
of Constantinople, in the sixth century (Heine no. 142). 

^ Hipp. Ref. 8,19 and 10,25-26 — Heine nos. 32 and 33; Ps.-Tert. Adv.Omn.Haer. 7 
— Heine no. 34; Eus. HE 5,3,4 and 5,14-19 - Heine nos. 21 and 23-25; Heine, nos. 20- 
85, collects the sources for Montanism before the mid-fourth century. 

'! The author is various identified as either Arnobius the Younger or Julian of Eclanum 
or one of his followers: see B. Studer in A. di Berardino, ed., Patrology Vol. IV 
(Westminster, MD 1986) 586f. with further bibliography, and cf. V. Grossi, ibid. 494. The 
date of the text is uncertain, but it must be later than 428-29 CE, since it quotes extensively 
from Augustine's De Haeresibus. 

'" Praed. 1,26 — Heine no. 137. 

!?? Jer. Vir. Ill. 53; cf. 24 and 40; see further T.D. Barnes, Tertullian (Oxford 1971) 253f. 
3 For a thorough critique of the first book of 'Praedestinatus', see H. von Schubert, 
Der sogenannte Praedestinatus (Texte und Untersuchungen 24. 4: Leipzig 1903) 39-76; 
more briefly, de Labriolle, Sources cxiv-cxxi. 

'* *Praedestinatus' is almost certainly mistaken about Soter, as proven by Barnes, 7er- 
tullian (Oxford 1971) 258f.; the bishop of Rome who dealt with the Montanists is much 
more likely to have been his successor Eleutherus. Moreover, 'Praedestinatus' says else- 
where (1,86) that Soter also condemned the Tertullianists, an impossibility for someone 
who died ca. 174 CE. As for Apollonius, Eusebius (HE 5,18,1) and Jerome (Vir. Il]. 40) 
merely say he was an ecclesiastical writer, suggesting that *Praedestinatus' himself made 
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up his clerical position in Ephesus: cf. de Labriolle, Les sources de l'histoire du Mon- 
tanisme (Paris 1913) cxvii-cxxi. He thus had clearly never read Soter, and probably not 
Apollonius. It is possible that he had perused Tertullian's De Ecstasi, as Jerome had a few 
decades before. But as de Labriolle points out, the fact that he says Tertullian argued in 
that work for paenitentiam lapsis, a position quite at odds with his usual Montanist rigor, 
suggests that he was guessing about that text as well. 

'5 Cyr. Jer. Catech. 16,8 — Heine no. 86. 

'* F. Dólger, Sacramentum Infanticidii: Die Schlachtung eines Kindes und der Genuf) 
seines Fleisches und Blutes als vermeintlicher Einweihungsakt im áltesten Christentum, 
AC 4 (1934) 188-228 at 219f.; see also R. Freudenberger, Der Vorwurf ritueller Ver- 
brechen gegen die Christen im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert, 7AZ 23 (1967) 97-107 at 105-07. The 
earliest specific reference to Christian cannibalism occurs in the First Apology of Justin 
Martyr (26), written in the 150s, although the younger Pliny's pointed reference to cibus 
promiscuus et innoxius (Ep. 10,97,7) suggests that it may have been current as early as 
the 110s; note also Vettius Valens 4.15.4. The date at which Montanus began to prophesy 
has been the subject of controversy, but the current consensus seems to be that it was ca. 
170: see T.D. Barnes, The Chronology of Montanism, J7'S$ ns 21 (1970) 403-08. Even if 
the earlier date of 156 were preferred, however, that would hardly account for the contem- 
porary reference of Justin. 

7 CThelast Christian writers to deal with these charges as if they were current were Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 4,11; 7,1 and 8,1-9; Ad Nat. 1,7,23-28) and Minucius Felix (Oct. 9,5 and 
30,1-6); writing in the 240s, Origen could say that even non-Christians now recognized 
that the charges were false slanders (Cels. 6,40). 

/!* Just. Apol 1,26,7. 

'? J[ren. Adv. Haer. 1,25,3-4, in the translation of D.J. Unger (Ancient Christian Writers 
no. 55: Westminster, MD 1992). Clement of Alexandria goes further in describing the 
practices of the Carpocratians, and claims that they engaged in incestuous orgies (Strom. 
3,2,10,1); he says nothing, however, about human sacrifice. Note also the general asser- 
tion of Origen (Comm. in Rom. 2,11) that 'ex haereticis et infanticidii et incesti 
ceterorumque similium scelerum probra ad invidiam sanctae religionis exorta sunt (unless 
this remark was added by Rufinus in his translation). 

? JEus. HE 4,7,11. As S. Benko has argued in a series of publications, it is possible that 
some Gnostic groups, notably the Phibionites described by Epiphanius (ZJaer. 26.4-5), 
actually engaged in practices not far removed from those attributed to the Carpocratians, 
and may as a result have lent some credence to the accusations made against Christians 
in general: The Libertine Gnostic Sect of the Phibionites according to Epiphanius, VChr 
21 (1967) 103-19; Pagan Criticism of Christianity during the First Two Centuries, ANRW 
II.23.2 (Berlin 1980) 1055-118 at 1081ff.; Pagan Rome and the Early Christians (Bloom- 
ington 1984) 54-78. See also Dólger, Sacramentum Infanticidii 220-23, and the brief 
criticisms of M.J. Edwards, Some Early Christian Immoralities, ArncSoc 23 (1992) 71-82 
at 72. 

? Apollinaris of Hierapolis: HE 4,27,1 (- Heine no. 22) and 5,16,1; the Anonymous: 
HE 5,16-17 — Heine no. 23; Apollonius: ZE 5,18 — Heine no. 24; Eusebius describes 
the latter as writing forty years after Montanus first began to prophesy. 

7? jEus. HE 4,26,1 and 4,27,1; cf. Jer. Vir. Ill. 26, who claims that these works were still 
extant in his day. 

?  Athenagoras, for example, who must have been his contemporary, addressed the 
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charge at some length (Leg. 31 and 35), while Tatian (Or. 25,3) and Theophilus of Antioch 
(Ad Aut. 3,4) both deny it in passing. 

^ [tis perhaps also worth noting that the two earliest writers to mention the charge were 
from Palestine: Cyril, who lived in Jerusalem, and Epiphanius, who before he became 
bishop of Salamis had presided over a monastery near Gaza from ca. 335 to 365. It was 
only a few decades previously that Eusebius, working in nearby Caesarea, had been able 
to catalogue the apologetic works of Apollinaris. 

?5 See my paper 'Human Sacrifice among Pagans and Christians', Journal of Roman 
Studies 85 (1995). De Labriolle, for example, tends to think that the charge only arose in 
the fourth century when we first get direct evidence for it: Les sources de l'histoire du 
Montanisme (Paris 1913) xvi-Ixcii; cf. La Crise Montaniste (Paris 1913) 522f. 

?* "The rites that Epiphanius attributes to the Phibionites provide the best parallel, 
although they involve the flesh of a fetus rather than the blood of an infant; bvt not only 
does this story seem to have been much less widespread during the late fourth and early 
fifth centuries, it also had a more obvious connection with the teachings of the sect in 
question: see the works of S. Benko cited above in n. 20. The story about the Montanists 
thus remains strikingly unusual. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME: ADAM OR EVE? 
A POSSIBLE JEWISH SOURCE FOR AMBROSE'S DE PARADISO 12,56 


BY 


M. POORTHUIS 


Ambrose's first tractate De Paradiso (written about 378 C.E.) is an 
attempt to refute certain interpretations of Genesis that the author con- 
siders unorthodox. The majority of these interpretations stem from 
Apelles, a disciple of Marcion. Marcion's radical severing of the Old 
and New Testaments is a corollary of his metaphysical dualism that 
separates God into the **Creator'' and the *'*Father of Christ"! respec- 
tively. While Apelles does actually moderate Marcion's perceived 
dualism, his critical approach to the Old Testament remains as severe 
as his master's. De Paradiso can be considered a major source on 
Apelles' teachings, though it should be noted that Ambrose makes only 
one explicit reference to Apelles (5,28). Furthermore, because Ambrose 
tends to shroud his citations in vague and anonymous terms, like 
**Rursus faciunt alias quaestiones hoc modo.."' (6,30) or **Iterum quae- 
stiones serunt.."' (6,32), tracing such attempted interpretations back to 
Apelles is no straightforward task. 

Von Harnack succeeded in tracing ten different questions of criticism 
back to Apelles' teachings.' It is clear however that Apelles is not the 
only authority to whom Ambrose is indebted in De Paradiso. Mention 
must be made of the hellenistic Jewish philosopher, Philo of Alexan- 
dria, after whom Ambrose was dubbed the ''Christian Philo". 
Philologists once deemed Ambrose's indebtedness as little more than 
slavish imitation. More recent research has shown, however, that 
Ambrose's manner of adapting Philo reveals his conscious re-working 
and re-modelling of the sources.? De Paradiso exhibits those traits that 
are commonly associated with works drawn from a variety of different 
sources. 

In this article I like to draw attention to a passage in De Paradiso? in 
which Ambrose quite extensively quotes an anonymous interpretation 
(12,56). This interpretation cannot be traced back to either Apelles or 
Philo. I shall now attempt to explain why it was that Ambrose 
ultimately rejected it. I shall then suggest a possible source for this inter- 
pretation. 


O E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 125-135 
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The text 


In chapter 12 of De Paradiso Ambrose discusses the conversation 
between Eve and the serpent (Gen. 3,1-3). He remarks that Adam had 
received the command from God Himself but there are no statements 
to be found in which God had spoken to the woman. * Hence we must 
conclude that the command was communicated through Adam to the 
woman"! (12,54). According to the biblical text in Gen. 2,17, Eve's 
answer contains an element that is alien to God's original command to 
Adam. She has added the phrase: ''neither shall you touch it" (Gen. 
3,3). This is how Ambrose comments the addition: 


And the serpent said to the woman: ''What did God really say, that you 
should not eat from any tree which is in paradise?"' And the woman said 
to the serpent: We may eat from any tree of paradise, only of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the middle of paradise God said: You shall not eat of 
it nor touch it or else you will die". (..) 

The fault is not in the command but in the rendering of the command. 
Indeed how much does the present text teach. We learn that we must add 
nothing to a command, not even for the sake of precaution. For if you add 
or subtract something, it turns out as a perversion of the command. For 
the pure and simple form of the command must be preserved and the 
account of the evidence must be presented. Usually when a witness adds 
something to the account of the story by himself, he discolours the whole 
reliability of the evidence by the mendacity of a part. Therefore nothing 
must be added, however good it seems to be (12,56).* 


Even if addition enhances overall prohibition, Ambrose disapproves 
of Eve's addition. Ambrose finds confirmation of his view in Scripture: 
For if John has judged as follows with regard to his own writings: ''7f 
someone shall add, he says, to these things, God will add to him the 
plagues which are described in this book, and who shall take away from 
these words of this prophecy, God will delete his portion from the book 
of life" (Apoc. 22,18-19), how much more should nothing be taken away 
from the divine commandments! From here therefore the first perversion 

of the command began to be.? 


Up to this point it is not clear why Eve should have added the prohibi- 
tion to touch to the original command. Nor is it immediately obvious 
why this particular insertion would lead to disaster. Ambrose now 
quotes an exegesis of an anonymus that solves both questions (12,56). 
Let us examine this passage in detail. 


And many believe that this is not the woman's fault but that it was 
Adam's, that Adam spoke to the woman to make her more cautious and 
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that he added that God had commanded: ''And you shall not touch 
anything of this". For we know that Adam, not Eve, received the com- 
mand from God, for the woman had not been formed yet. It is true, the 
passage read does not disclose the very words of Adam in which he conveys 
to the woman the form and the account of the command, but we under- 
stand that the account of the command passed from the man to the 
woman.* 


The train of thought goes as follows: Eve had not yet been created 
when God had given the command to Adam. Adam informed Eve of 
the command and then added the prohibition to touch to the original 
command as a precaution. As Eve had not directly received the com- 
mand from God she could not have possibly known that the addition 
was extraneous to God's original command. As the serpent had some- 
how succeeded in persuading Eve that the prohibition to touch was 
false, it was probable then that she would regard the overall command 
as untrue. 

Is Ambrose himself impressed by this explanation's inner logic? He 
does not refute it outright—in contradistinction to Apelles! questions—. 
Nevertheless he seems to be unsatisfied with this interpretation ascribing 
the erring to Adam and not to Eve for he ends: **Videro tamen quid alii 
sentiant"': *'I shall see what others think about this subject". He con- 
tinues by presenting his own view: 


But it seems to me that from the woman sin started and deceit began. For 
although concerning the two persons there might seem to exist uncertainty 
nevertheless the sex betrays who can have been the first to err. Add to this 
that she who is bound by the provisional judgment, is the one who later 
also appeared to be erring first." 


The conclusion of this section re-affirms the traditional view on the 
inferiority of women: 


For the woman is the cause of error for the man and not the man for the 
woman. Hence Paul also says: (Adam has not been deceived, but the 
woman was seduced in the transgression"' (1 Tim. 2,14).? 


In conclusion, then, it was Eve who added the prohibition to touch 
out of her own initiative. As a result she caused both herself and her 
man to err. It is not difficult to locate the source of this interpretation. 
In his Questions and answers on Genesis Philo asks: 

Why, when the command was given not to eat of one particular tree, did 


the woman even include approaching it closely, saying: ('He said: You 
shali not eat of that one and not come near it"'? First, because the sense 
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of taste and indeed every sense is generically made up of what it contacts. 
Secondly, because of the severe punishment to those who practised this. 
For if the mere act of approach was forbidden, would not those who, in 
addition to touching it, ate from the tree and enjoyed it—thus adding a 
greater to a lesser wrong—then become their own condemners and 
punishers? (1,35).? 


There is no doubt, according to Philo, that Eve herself added the pro- 
hibition to touch. Touch relates to sense-perception and is symbolised 
by the woman. Ambrose explains that Eve's guilt is the more serious on 
account of the liability of her sex to do wrong. This too concurs with 
Philo's view that the serpent spoke to the woman and not to the man 
because ''the woman is more accustomed to deception than the man... 
she easily yields and is taken in by plausible falsehood resembling the 
truth"' (1,33). 

Ambrose may pass off as his own the interpretation that Eve is to 
blame for the addition, but it is clear that such a view is not original but 
indebted to the Jewish philosopher, Philo. Eve's transgression is under- 
stood in the light of her female nature, a nature that is supposedly more 
susceptible to seduction.'? This utterly negative trait of female nature is 
not a later development to or even consequence of the Fall but rather 
a precursor to and cause for it! This interpretation had far-reaching 
effects on the religious and social position of women in religious 
tradition. 

The interpretation cited above and attributed by Ambrose to 'pleri- 
que', however, does not give credence to this negative view of female 
nature. On the contrary, by charging Adam with the addition, the blame 
falls to Adam and not to Eve. Ambrose points the way for his ultimate 
rejection of this interpretation in his remark: *'the sex betrays who can 
have been the first to err". 


Ambrose's possible source 


Can we locate the unacknowledged source Ambrose has drawn for 
this interpretation? Can we also adduce his reasons for citing such an 
interpretation at all? First, despite his frequent use of vague introduc- 
tory phrases he often quotes from (then extant) written sources. How- 
ever one cannot always be certain that Ambrose is citing directly from 
the original source. As mentioned above, there is only one explicit 
reference to Apelles in De Paradiso—from his (now lost) book of 
*Syllogisms' (5,28). There are, for instance, at least ten introductory 
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clauses in De Paradiso—such as, *'some say.."', *'further criticism.."', 
**another problem that arises is.."' —which, on closer scrutiny, seem to 
be citations from Apelles.'? Nevertheless, it cannot be proved either way 
whether Ambrose's cited objections and refutations came directly from 
Apelles" own works or indirectly from later Christian sources. In either 
case Ambrose uses a written source. '? 

As for Philo, while there are countless indirect references to him—in 
formulaic clauses like **one who preceded us"' (2,11) and **many hold" 
(11,51)—he too is only once referred to in name (4,25). Obviously, 
Ambrose's unacknowledged citations were drawn from written sources. 

However, it seems in our specific case too bold an attempt to trace 
the source to its original or specific written form. Ambrose's use of 
vague formulae makes it impossible for the reader to know for certain 
whether his borrowings are direct quotations from their primary sources 
or indirect from written or even oral intermediaries. 

What we can say is that Ambrose is clearly re-affirming a contem- 
porary view—''fand many believe that it is Adam's fault, not the 
woman's''—and not inventing an interpretation merely for the sake of 
rejecting it. 

Philo cannot be regarded as the source. For nowhere in Philo's works 
can an interpretation be found that lays the burden of guilt (of adding 
to God's word) on Adam. Indeed, such an interpretation completely 
contradicts Philo's views on the weakness of female nature and the 
necessary subordination of women! 

It can, however, be found in at least one place, the rabbinical collec- 
tion entitled 7Ae Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan.'* On the subject 
of safeguarding the commandments through the adding of stringent 
regulations (literally: **on making a hedge around the Torah") the 
following interpretation to the story of Adam, Eve and the serpent is 
given: 


What is the hedge which Adam made around his words..? Adam did not 
want to speak the way the Holy One, blessed be He (God), spoke to him. 
Rather, this is what he said to her: *'But from the tree in the midst of the 
garden, God hath said: *Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die' " (Gen.3,3). The wicked serpent thought in his heart as follows: 
**since I cannot trip Adam up, I shall go and trip Eve up. So he went and 
sat down beside her and entered into a long conversation with her. He said 
to her: *'If itis against touching the tree, thou sayest the Holy One, blessed 
be He, commanded us—behold, I shall touch and not die. Thou, too, if 
thou touchest it, shalt not die!" What did the wicked serpent do? He then 
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arose and touched the tree with his hands and feet, and shook it until its 
fruits fell on the ground." 


The above text attributes to Adam the addition of the prohibition to 
touch. The narrative gives a precise explanation how, because of that 
addition, the serpent found an opportunity to deceive Eve. Since the ser- 
pent was able to touch the tree without harm, Eve had no choice but 
to consider the entire command to be untrue as well! The serpent is 
depicted as choosing to go to Eve because of Adam's precautionary 
measures and not because of her supposedly weaker nature.'$ The ser- 
pent was only unable to deceive Adam because Adam had received the 
command from God Himself. According to our text: 


What led to Eve's touching the tree? It was the hedge with which Adam 
surrounded his words. Hence it has been said that if a man surrounds his 
words with an (excessive) hedge, he shall not be able to stand by his words. 
Hence it has also been said: **let no man add to what he hears."' Rabbi Jose 
says: *fbetter a standing fence of ten handbreadths than one of hundred 
cubits which has broken down."''" 


I shall now summarize the essential similarities of Ambrose's earlier- 
discussed text with the above-quoted rabbinical text. 

]. Both texts assume that only Adam had directly received the com- 
mand from God. 

2. Both texts concentrate on the added phrase, *'neither shall ye touch 
it", in the biblical text (Gen.3,3) and both attribute this addition to 
Adam. 

3. Both texts consider Adam's motives for the addition as well-meaning 
on the one hand but regard its consequences negatively on the other. 
4. Both texts confirm the addition's negative effects with a more 
general quotation. Ambrose quotes the gospel of John, whereas the rab- 
binic text cites an account based on popular wisdom. 

However, it should be noted that there are places where the two texts 
significantly diverge. For example, Ambrose condemns Adam's addi- 
tion without explaining why its effects should be more than just 
superfluous, let alone disastrous. The rabbinical text, on the other 
hand, clarifies this point exactly through the account of the serpent's 
touching the tree.'? 

Can further arguments, in addition to textual similarities, be adduced 
that point the way to this rabbinical text being a possible source for 
Ambrose's De Paradiso? Yes, but not without treading shaky ground. 
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For one thing, the Midrash leaves much to be desired in terms of infor- 
mation about historical and geographical data, so rendering any 
attempt to date this rabbinical text to be speculative, particularly in its 
present written form. 

It is probable that such accounts were handed down orally for cen- 
turies before they were committed to writing. Just when this initial 
writing took place and what form it took on can only be guessed. 
Scholars have proposed several dates for portions of The Fathers 
According to Rabbi Nathan varying from the second to the eight cen- 
turies.'? But the following considerations indicate a relatively early date. 

It is quite likely that large portions of Aboth de Rabbi Nathan existed 
before 200 C.E., the date of the Mishna's composition, the 
authoritative compilation of rabbinic laws. The tractate Aboth forms 
one of the tractates of the Mishna but forms also the basis of Aboth de 
Rabbi Nathan. However, the version of Aboth in the Mishna differs con- 
siderably in text and sequence from the version of Aboth in the midrash 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan. It is extremely unlikely that yet another ver- 
sion of Abot (i.e. the basis of Aboth de Rabbi Nathan) has arisen after 
the Mishna's completion around 200 C.E. This may plead for an early 
date for the basic structure of Aboth de Rabbi Nathan. This does not 
prove that a// passages found in Aboth de Rabbi Nathan date from the 
period before 200 C.E.??, but still makes an early date for our passage 
from the midrash quite probable. 

Add to this the fact that all the rabbis quoted in Aboth de Rabbi 
Nathan lived in the first two centuries. Though such findings are not 
wholly conclusive, it seems likely that the passage in question (although 
maybe not exactly in that form) dates from that same period. In terms 
of chronology it is possible that Ambrose has heard of this explanation 
in some form.?! 

But can the assumption that Ambrose himself was familiar with con- 
temporary Jewish interpretations be substantiated? An investigation 
into Ambrose's possible contacts with contemporary Jewish leaders 
shows some evidence for that, be it not overwhelming. For Ambrose, 
Judaism was no mere abstraction, though this did not extend to the 
intimate level that Origen had.?? Ambrose certainly did not know suffi- 
cient Hebrew to study Jewish midrash. Moreover he had a strong 
theological bias against Judaism. He discusses polemically, in several of 
his letters, traditional theological topics: the Law as pedagogue until 
Christ, the vocation of Judaism vis-à-vis the Church and the 
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obsoleteness of circumcision, the Sabbath and God's covenant with 
Israel (who in his view has been replaced by the Church).? 

These letters, probably dating from the same period as De Paradiso, 
while revealing no genuine encounter with Jews, contain a collection of 
anti-jewish theological topoi. However, a vivid interest in contemporary 
Judaism is clearly discernible in his notorious letter to the emperor 
Theodosius, written in the year 388, some ten years after De Paradiso.?* 
Ambrose warns the emperor not to intervene on behalf of the Jews of 
Callinicum, whose synagogue had been burnt down by a Christian mob 
incited by a certain bishop. Theodosius had decided to order the bishop 
responsible to pay for the rebuilding the synagogue from his own 
resources. Ambrose flatly denies in his letter that the destruction of the 
synagogue had been criminal. On the contrary, he maintains, the fact 
that the synagogue in Milan had not yet been burnt down is only to be 
put down to his own laziness; it would moreover be a glorious act to do 
so, ''so that there may be no place where Christ is denied". 

In the same year Ambrose led a service in the presence of the emperor 
and refused to continue with it until the emperor's sentence was 
annulled.? "This account exemplifies the growing influence of 
ecclesiastical authority on state legislation. It furthermore underscores 
the animosity between the two religious communities, Christianity and 
Judaism, and marks the ominous transition from doctrinal polemics to 
political oppression. 

The episode demonstrates Ambrose's vivid, albeit utterly negative, 
interest in contemporary Judaism. All the more noteworthy are his dif- 
fused positive remarks on Jewish life and customs: ''this people, the 
Jews, ponder over the Scriptures day and night and know the pages by 
heart.. and you Christians, you sleep having Christ as your teacher! *? 
*Among the Jews high morals, diligent study of the Scriptures and 
accuracy can be found", Such remarks would suggest that Ambrose 
was acquainted with some Jewish interpretations of Scripture. 

Thus the mainstay of my argument rests principally on the cor- 
respondences between the Midrash and De Paradiso and partly on the 
secondary, circumstantial historical information I have provided. All 
this being said, I must point out that this Jewish interpretation I have 
noted could well have reached Ambrose through a Christian 
intermediary. Nonetheless, no sign of this interpretation exists in the 
extant works of Origen or of Hippolytus. 

That Ambrose does not provide the interpretation quoted above with 
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an explicitly Jewish identification, but instead introduces it with the 
vague and formulaic term **many"', should not surprise us. Even Philo, 
whose pronouncements are regularly quoted, is only actually named on 
one occasion (De Paradiso 4,25). Interestingly enough, such an occasion 
permits Ambrose to add the derogatory remark that **because of his 
Jewish tendencies, Philo did not understand its spiritual import". Other 
adaptations of Philo's works by Ambrose often accept the former's 
interpretation without reservation! De Paradiso 4,25 is the only place in 
Ambrose's works where Philo is mentioned by name!?* Apparently 
when Ambrose explicitly refers to the Jewish philosopher he feels 
obliged to emphasise the deficient outlook of Judaism. This would 
explain, at least in part, why there is no mention of Philo by name in 
interpretations with which Ambrose agrees?", though the existence and 
use of a Christian intermediary between Philo and Ambrose would offer 
an alternative explanation for this omission of Philo's name. It may well 
be that Ambrose is also unwilling to identify our source as Jewish 
(assuming that there is no Christian intermediary) because of its high 
quality in illuminating the biblical text. The bishop of Milan may have 
been impressed by this interpretation, despite his own bias against 
Judaism. His final rejection of it should be understood in the light of 
his view on the subordinateness of female nature as explained above. 
In conclusion, it would be worthwhile to look for more 
unacknowledged Jewish interpretations in Ambrose's works.?? Some of 
these interpretations certainly gave him a surprisingly large amount of 
food for thought, considering his claims of Christian superiority. 


NOTES 


* [like to thank mr. Adam Jacobs from London for reviewing my English. 

'. A. von Harnack, Sieben neue Bruchstücke der Syllogismen des Apelles, Texte und 
Untersuchungen 6,3 Leipzig 1890, 111-120. Idem, Marcion. Das Evangelium vom 
Fremden Gott. Leipzig 1924, 177-196, 413* 416*. Von Harnack suggests that Origen may 
have been the intermediary between Ambrose and Apelles. 

? Cp. H. Savon, Saint Ambroise devant l'Exégése de Philon le Juif. Études Augusti- 
niennes, Paris 1977, 10. The possibility of intermediaries between Philo and Ambrose's 
De Paradiso cannot be excluded either; cp. E. Lucchesi, L'Usage de Philon dans l'Oeuvre 
Exégétique de Saint Ambroise. Leiden, 1977, 55-59, 64. But in general Lucchesi tends to 
regard Ambrose as a slavish transcriber of Philonic material. For a balanced survey, see 
D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, Assen 1993, 291-311. 

^  CSEL 32,1 (ed. C. Schenkl) 263-336. Translation by J.J. Savage, The Fathers of the 
Church, New York 1961, 287-356. We offer a translation of our own. 
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^ Et dixit serpens mulieri: quid utique dixit deus: ne edatis ex omni ligno quod est in 
paradiso? et dixit mulier serpenti: ex omni ligno paradisi manducabimus, de fructu autem 
ligni quod est in medio paradisi dixit deus: non manducabitis ex eo neque tangetis ex eo, 
ne moriamini. (...) In mandato quidem nullum vitium est, sed in relatione mandati. 
Etenim quantum praesens lectio docet. Discimus nihil vel cautionis gratia iungere nos 
debere mandato. Si quid enim vel addas vel detrahas, praevaricatio quaedam videtur esse 
mandati. Pura enim et simplex mandati forma servanda vel testimonii series intimanda est. 
Plerumque testis dum aliquid ad seriem gestorum ex suo adicit, totam testimonii fidem 
partis mendacio decolorat. Nihil igitur vel quod bonum videtur addendum est. 

* Namsilohannes hoc iudicavit de suis scriptis: si quis adposuerit inquit ad haec, adiciet 
in illum deus plagas, quae scriptae sunt in libro isto, et qui dempserit de verbis his pro- 
phetiae huius, delebit deus partem illius de libro vitae, quanto nihil divinis mandatis est 
detrahendum! Hinc ergo coepit praevaricatio prima esse mandati. 

* Et plerique putant non mulieris hoc vitium esse, sed Adae fuisse. Ita Adam dixisse 
mulieri, dum eam vellet facere cautiorem, ut adderet mandasse deum: neque tangetis ex 
eo quicquam. Habemus enim quia Adam, non Eva mandatum acceperit a deo; non enim 
mulier formata fuerat. Ipsa quidem verba Adae, quibus mulieri dicit formam seriemque 
mandati, non prodit lectio, sed intelligimus per virum ad mulierem seriem transisse 
mandati. 

^ Mihi tamen videtur a muliere coepisse vitium, inchoasse mendacium. Nam etsi de 
duobus videatur incertum, tamen sexus prodit qui prius potuerit errare. Adde quia 
praeiudicio illa constringitur cuius et postea prior error inventus est. 

* "Viro enim mulier, non mulieri vir auctor erroris est. Unde et Paulus ait: Adam inquit 
non est deceptus, mulier autem seducta in praevaricatione fuit. 

* Philo, Questions and Answers on Genesis. Translated by R. Marcus from the ancient 
Armenian. Loeb Classical Library. London 1979. 

'! Cp. R. Baer, Philo's Use of the Categories Male and Female, Leiden 1970. 

'" (Cp. De Officiis Ministrorum 2; De Institutione Virginis 16-33. Hexameron 5,18: 
*Adam was seduced by Eve, Eve was not seduced by Adam"'. For a survey of Ambrose's 
attitude to women, F. H. Dudden, 77e Life and Times of Saint Ambrose, Oxford 1935, 
133-159, and A. Paredi, Saint Ambrose, his Life and Times, Indiana 1964, 137-153, esp. 
note 42. Compared with his time Ambrose is quite positive; for example he condones any 
male attempt to a 'double standard' of morality. However, female subordinateness 
remains an axiom for Ambrose. 

7? Cp. H. Savon, op.cit, part 2, 23, note 42. 

5 As will be known Von Harnack refuses to attribute the dispute with Apelles to 
Ambrose and hesitates between Origen and Hippolytus as a possible source. Cf. H. 
Savon, op.cit., 32. 

'* S. Schechter (ed.), Aboth de Rabbi Nathan. Versions A and B. Edited from manu- 
scripts with an introduction, notes and appendices. New York 1967. A convenient transla- 
tion of version A is offered by J. Goldin, 7e Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan. New 
Haven 1955. Version B has been translated by A.J. Saldarini, The Fathers According to 
Rabbi Nathan. Leiden 1975. 

'? Schechter, Version A, 4; Goldin, o.c., 9. For a detailed analysis of this and other rab- 
binical texts on this subject, see my article: Sexisme als Zondeval. Rabbijnse Interpretaties 
van het Paradijsverhaal, in: Tijdschrift voor Theologie 30, 1990, 234-258. 

'5 This interpretation is present too in rabbinical literature. See my above mentioned 
article. 
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'"  Schechter, o.c., 4; Goldin, o.c., 10. 

'" ÁQmplied in this story is the assumption that the serpent possessed arms and feet before 
the expulsion, an assumption that is corroborated by the curse: **upon thy belly shalt thou 
go''. 

'? Cp. AJ. Saldarini, The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan. Version B. A translation 
and commentary. Leiden 1975, 12-16. 

? Cp. A.J. Saldarini, op.cit., 14. Idem, Scholastic Rabbinism, Chico, 1982, 22-23, 
where Saldarini himself opts for the third century.H. Strack/ G. Stemberger, Introduction 
to the Talmud and Midrash, Edinburgh 1991, 247. 

^ "The case can be approached, at least theoretically, the other way round i.e. the 
Midrash adopting a saying of a churchfather. This approach should not be excluded in 
general, though in our case it can be safely ruled out as Ambrose himself acknowledges 
that the interpretation is not his own. 

? For a survey of contacts between Patristic exegesis and the Midrash, cf. E. 
Delamirande, Étude Bibliographique sur les Péres de l'Église et l'Aggadah, Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae 21, 1967, p.1-11; made up to date by J. Baskin, Rabbinic-patristic Exegetical Con- 
tacts in Late Antiquity: a Bibliographical Reappraisal, in: W.S. Green (ed), Approaches 
to Ancient Judaism. Volume 5. Atlanta Georgia 1985. 

7 Letter 72-75, 77 and 78. Zie Migne P.L. 16, 1243 ff. Cp. H. Schreckenberg, Die 
christlichen Adversus Judaeos Texte und ihr literarisches und historisches Umfeld. Part 
1, Frankfurt am Main 1990, 303-310; 620-621. B. Blumenkranz, Die Judenpredigt 
Augustins. Études Augustiniennes. Paris 1973, 39-43. 

^ Ambrose, Letter 40, in PL 16,1101. CSEL 82 (ed. M. Zelzer), 162-177. Cp. M. Simon, 
Verus Israel, Paris 1964, 266. B. Blumenkranz, op. cit., 37-38. In this letter Ambrose 
refers to the existence of a synagogue in Milan. More evidence for a Jewish community 
in Milan in E. Schürer/G. Vermes, 7he History of the Jewish People, Edinburgh 1986, 
volume III.1, 84. 

?| Letter 41. Cp. J. Parkes, Te conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, London 
1934, p.166-168. 

? Expositio Psalmi 118 in: Migne PL 15,1479, quoted by H. Schreckenberg, o.c., 310. 
Cp. CSEL 62 (ed. M. Petschenig), 438. 

7  CSEL 64,35. Schreckenberg, a.l., points to the remarkable fact that the Jews, accord- 
ing to Ambrose, preserve and venerate the relics of the saints Agricola and Vitalis in their 
graveyard in Bologna: Exhortatio Virginitatis 1,7: PL 16,338. Cp. N.B. McLynn, 
Ambrose of Milan, Los Angeles 1994. 

? H. Savon, o.c., I, 23. E. Lucchesi, o.c., 58-59. 

? But perhaps D.T. Runia, o.c., p.295, offers the most logical explanation: *Ambrose 
is not making an effort to conceal his debt to a Jewish source"'. Not quoting his sources 
**is simply his method of working. Ancient views on plagiarism differ from what we con- 
sider acceptable today". 

* E.g. the question why Eve seduced Adam after eating of the forbidden fruit herself 
when she already knew that the forbidden fruit would cause death. This problem is 
explained by Ambrose as an act of love: Eve did not want to live and die without her hus- 
band (De Paradiso 6,33). This moving interpretation can also be found in the Midrash: 
Bereshith Rabba, 19, 5; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, 13. 
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CHRISTIANIZING MALACHI: 
FIFTH-CENTURY INSIGHTS FROM CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


BY 
JOHN J. O'KEEFE 


Shortly after his elevation to the episcopacy in the year 412, Cyril of 
Alexandria began work on a series of commentaries which may have at 
one time covered every book of the Bible. Not all of these commentaries 
are now extant, but enough survive to illustrate that Cyril was, above 
all else, an exegete.' Of the ten volumes dedicated to him in Migne's 
Patrologia, seven contain biblical commentary. This fact alone marks 
Cyril as one of the most prolific biblical commentators of the entire 
early Christian period. For many students of patristic theology, how- 
ever, the extent of Cyril's interest in the Bible is unknown. 

Cyril's case is not unique. Until quite recently patristic exegesis in 
general has not received much scholarly attention. Several reasons 
account for this. First, the agenda of systematic theology has tended to 
determine which early Christian texts are translated, read, and studied. 
Studies motivated by systematic questions have made invaluable con- 
tributions to the scholarly understanding of patristic theology, yet they 
have tended to ignore an enormous amount of patristic exegetical 
literature. A second reason patristic commentary has been neglected 
relates to early Christian exegetical method. Much patristic exegesis, 
especially that associated with the Alexandrian tradition, makes free use 
of allegory, the antithesis of modern exegetical technique. Since 
historical criticism insists that only historical readings of the texts are 
legitimate, patristic commentary appears outdated and irrelevant. 

Recently, a new interest in the Bible has emerged. Numerous scholars 
of distinction note that the major early Christian doctrinal debates (such 
as the debates about the Trinity in the fourth century or the debates 
about the nature of Christ in the fifth), revolved around the interpreta- 
tion of key biblical texts.? In addition, many scholars, alarmed by the 
alienation of the Church from its own book, have begun to question the 
supremacy of the historical-critical method and to seek ways to expand 
the meaning of the Bible to include more than the original historical 
meaning. Since no patristic commentator, including Diodore of Tarsus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia, utilized historical criticism in the modern 


O E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 136-158 
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sense, and since most patristic commentators accepted without question 
unhistorical readings of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament, 
many scholars have begun to reexamine ancient exegesis for help in 
answering contemporary hermeneutical questions. 

The question is, however, what exactly should scholars look for in 
early Christian exegetical texts? Since they are not always the best 
sources for information relating to doctrinal development, studies of 
patristic exegesis, when they have been done, have concentrated on 
methodological questions.* Answering these questions provides impor- 
tant information, but it can give one a false sense of having understood 
the goal of patristic exegesis. As R. Greer explains, ancient Christian 
interpreters were not '*preoccupied with method,"' rather their exegesis 
rested upon the **fundamental conviction that Scripture was intimately 
bound up with the life of a religious community."'? In other words, it 
is not enough to ask how early Christian exegetes interpreted a text; one 
must also attempt to discover what that exegete thought the text meant 
as Christian Scripture for his community. Since authors brought to 
biblical interpretation their own cultural perspectives— perspectives 
governed by such diverse elements as creeds, moral teaching, and cur- 
rent ecclesiastical politics—patristic commentary, especially on the Old 
Testament, contains an important historical record of how a text was 
made meaningful to a community other than the one for whom the text 
was first composed. Early Christian commentaries, then, should be read 
not so much for the light they shed on strictly theological questions and 
not just as a means to isolate a patristic exegetical method, but primarily 
for what they tell us about Christian life at the time of their com- 
position. 

For Cyril, as for other commentators, interpreting the Bible correctly 
went beyond employing the proper methodology: it included bringing 
the proper Christian perspective to the interpretation. Hence, in his 
Commentary on Malachi, the subject of this essay, I will argue that 
Cyril's interpretation depends less on his method and more on his own 
fifth-century understanding of the nature of Christian faith, Christian 
ministry and Christian moral behavior. Moreover, from this interpreta- 
tion the modern scholar can derive important information about Chris- 
tian life in the fifth century. However, since Cyril's exegesis has been 
largely ignored in part because of a general characterization of Alexan- 
drian exegesis as allegorical, some clarification of the way his exegetical 
method functions to support his interpretative conclusions is in order 
before we turn to his commentary. 
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I. Cyril's Place in Contemporary Discussion of Patristic Exegetical 
Method 


Recent discussion of patristic exegesis has demonstrated that efforts 
to characterize Antiochene exegesis as historical and Alexandrian 
exegesis as not historical were incorrect: there was no historical-criticism 
in antiquity, and neither school was interested in history. Indeed, there 
are sound reasons to question any sharp distinctions drawn between the 
exegetical methods of the two schools. Frequently the Antiochene rejec- 
tion of Alexandrian allegorical interpretation (in particular the 
allegorical interpretations of Origen) is taken to be indicative of more 
basic methodological differences separating the two schools." Beyond 
doubt, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia resist efforts to 
see direct predictions of Christ in the Old Testament and follow a fairly 
strict program of literal interpretation. Yet, upon closer scrutiny, it is 
clear that Antiochene and Alexandrian exegesis cannot always be char- 
acterized as antithetical. For example, Theodoret of Cyrus criticizes the 
methodological approaches of his predecessors as falling short of the 
requirements of Christian interpretation.* Similarly, students of Cyril's 
exegesis are struck by the attention he pays in his commentaries to the 
explication of historical detail, a characteristic generally associated with 
Antiochene exegetes.? 

An influence on Cyril and the Antiochenes, but apparently not on 
Origen and Didymus the Blind, appears to have been the exegetical 
methods of the ancient grammatical schools.'^ The evidence suggests 
that Antiochene rejection of allegory was not motivated by a concern 
for history in the modern sense. Rather, significant exegesis seems to 
have been governed primarily by a desire to defend the integity of a text 
against the seemingly anarchistic and arbitrary interpretations of those 
employing allegory. F. Young explains, ''the author, it was assumed, 
had a subject to cover or thesis to propound ... so comment included 
discerning this." The grammatical method involved several steps: 
first, the accuracy of the text itself was considered; second, the proper 
way to read the text was studied; third, difficult names, unknown 
places, obscure historical details, and salient literary features of the text 
were explained; finally, a discussion of the moral value of the text com- 
pleted the process. This method seems to have been the dominant influ- 
ence on Antiochene exegesis, and some scholars have concluded that 
this alone accounts for the difference between the two schools.'? Yet, 
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a careful study of Cyril's work suggests that he too employed the 
methods of the grammatical schools in his own exegesis.'? 

In practical terms, this induces Cyril to modify the allegorical tradi- 
tions of earlier Alexandrians. Cyril warns that not all passages of scrip- 
ture lend themselves to spiritual interpretation.'^ Indeed, in his view, 
prying into the hidden significance of a text can actually obscure the 
meaning. A. Kerrigan explains: 


The literal sense does not always admit of spiritual meanings. *^Let nobody 
be offended," [Cyril] writes, ''if everything written about Jacob is not 
included in the 0ecpíat. One should realize that some historical episodes 
belong exclusively to the domain of history."' He stipulates that the prolix- 
ity of the literal sense must be cut down; one should select only such 
elements susceptible of proving Christ's mystery which fit in with the 
oxorógc and are likely to profit hearers. 


similarly, in his Commentary on Isaiah, Cyril explains that paying 
attention to the literal meaning of the text is central to the process of 
interpretation: 


The discourse of the holy prophets is always obscure. It is filled full of hid- 
den ideas, and, with labor, it speaks to us in advance about the divine 
mysteries. For Christ is the end of the law and the prophets, just as it is 
written. However, I say that those who wish to make clear the subtle and 
hidden breath of spiritual insights must hasten to consider thoroughly, 
with the eye of the mind, especially, on the one hand, the exact historical 
meaning (1fic ioxopíac tó ákpiBéc) and, on the other hand, the interpretation 
resulting from spiritual contemplation (tfjg mveupattuxfg Ocopíac). They 
should do this so that, in every way, benefit might come to the readers, and 
the explanation of the underlying ideas be lacking in nothing. '5 


Clearly, this approach differs little from that advocated by Diodore of 
Tarsus in the preface to his commentary on the Psalms." 

Cyril generally remained faithful to this method in the preparation of 
his Old Testament commentaries. With each new text, he begins with an 
explanation of the literal meaning and then moves on to the spiritual 
interpretation.'* Throughout his commentaries he is careful to explain 
historical contexts, difficult names, and obscure vocabulary. Expressing 
interest in the accuracy of his text, he occasionally compares his 
standard Septuagint translation with **the version of the Hebrews.'''? 
This attention to detail, he believed, enhanced comprehension and 
helped prepare the way for Christian interpretation. All these concerns 
reflect the methods of the grammatical schools. 
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While each feature of the grammatical method could be explored in 
detail, one is of particular importance for the purposes of this study: 
Cyril's use of the term oxoxóc. As a technical methodological term, the 
WOrd oxoxóc means the basic point of orientation of the text. This term 
Occurs with some frequency in neoplatonic commentaries on Plato and 
Aristotle, but it appears with equal frequency in the work of Christian 
exegetes, from whom Cyril probably learned it. The prologues of 
Antiochene exegetical works generally contain prefaces dedicated to dis- 
covering either the oxó0cotc or the oxonxóc of the text under consideration. 
As Diodore of Tarsus explains in the prologue to his commentary on the 
Psalms: 


Since this book of the Psalms is so necessary, then, I have thought it right 
to put together, as far as I understand them, a concise exposition of the 
subjects (x&v oxoOéocov) specifically represented by each of the Psalms and 
their literal interpretation (xfj; xaxà AéEtw épgunvetac), so that while they are 
singing them the brethren may not be simply swept along by the sounds or 
find their mind occupied by other things because they do not understand 
the text...?' 


In their prologues, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret of Cyrus 
favor the term oxozóc, but they share Diodore's goals. Lexically, of 
course, oóxó0sotw; and oxoxóg are not synonymous: óxófo:; means *'sub- 
ject," while oxoxóg; means ''end," ''aim," or *'object."? In the 
technical language of exegesis, however, both terms refer to the basic 
subject matter of the text. The difference between oxonxóc and oxófcoic 
may simply be that the latter outlines the former in more detail: in other 
Words, a text has an overall *'aim"' that is realized through a considera- 
tion of certain *'subjects."'? In any case, the effort to identify the oxorzóc 
or the óxócou of a text stems from the conviction that texts actually had 
an identifiable point to make and that they possessed a basic unity and 
coherence, something allegorical interpretation seemed to ignore. In his 
own exegesis, Cyril uses the term oxonzóc in exactly this way.?' 

Cyril, then, although an Alexandrian, used a methodology essentially 
identical to that of his Antiochene counterparts. Yet, when compared 
to Diodore, Theodore, or even Theodoret, Cyril was far more willing 
to read Christian meaning into a text. The work of B. de Margerie sug- 
gests that part of the reason for this can be traced to Cyril's conviction 
that Christ was the interpretive key to the entire Christian scripture. 
Obviously, this does not mean that Cyril was the first Christian exegete 
to read the Old Testament as prophetic of Christ. All early Christian 
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exegetes did that. However, as de Margerie points out, Cyril's very 
methodology may be fairly characterized as ''christocentrique.''?? More 
than any other patristic author, Cyril focuses his exegesis on the reality 
of Christ as present in the Old Testament.?* This conviction shapes 
Cyril's application of his method and allows the text a more direct 
Christian meaning without violating the basic integrity of the biblical 
narrative. From Cyril's point of view, it would appear that the exegesis 
of Diodore and Theodore was not methodologically flawed; it was 
simply not Christian enough. 

These methodological considerations help clarify Cyril's place in 
early Christian exegesis, but they do not really help us answer the more 
basic question patristic exegetes brought to their interpretation: what 
does a particular passage or book mean for the contemporary com- 
munity? As stated above, early Christian exegetes—including Cyril— 
were not pre-occupied with method: they were, rather, motivated by the 
**fundamental conviction that Scripture was intimately bound up with 
the life of a religious community.'??" Thus, instead of reading patristic 
commentary only as a means to clarify how early Christian exegetes 
approached a text, we should attempt to uncover how they thought the 
Bible actually promoted the Christian way of life. Moreover, we should 
ask ourselves what a given interpretation tells us about the overall struc- 
ture and character of the Christian life at the time it was produced. 

This task can be accomplished in two ways. On the one hand, 
individual biblical passages can be traced throughout their entire inter- 
pretive history. Such an exercise yields a great deal of information about 
important texts—such as Proverbs 8:22—and their reception, and it can 
also give one a sharper awareness of the different concerns and styles 
of ancient commentators.? However, this kind of study can miss 
extraordinary interpretations of seemingly ordinary biblical passages, or 
even entire biblical books. A second appoach, which does not take a 
particular text, doctrine, or theme as the point of departure, would 
study entire biblical commentaries as consistent interpretive works in 
their own right, with their own particular vision of the Christian realities 
to which that text, in its own unique way, points. In the remainder of 
this essay, then, I will consider how Cyril dealt with one particular 
biblical text: the prophecy of Malachi.?? In Cyril's view, Malachi had 
a great deal to say about Christ's arrival and purpose, about the role 
and function of Christian priests, and about the superiority of the 
Christian way of life. 
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II. Christianizing Malachi 
Introduction: Malachi as Scripture for the Church of Alexandria 


Cyri's Commentary on Malachi was probably composed between the 
years 412 and 420?? as part of a series of exegetical lectures delivered to 
members of the clergy in Alexandria.?' This commentary, like all of his 
commentaries on the Old Testament, was intended to explain how to 
uncover the Christian content of the ancient prophecies.?? Following the 
grammatical methodology outlined above, Cyril begins the process of 
interpretation in the preface where he carefully orients his hearers to the 
basic details of the book of Malachi. 

Cyril explains that the prophet lived about the same time as Haggai 
and Zechariah, that he prophesied after the return from exile, and that 
he should not be thought of as an &yyeAoc even though this is the mean- 
ing of the name '*Malachi." Having clarified the basic details of the 
prophet's context, Cyril moves to comment on the book's oxonzóc;. The 
first point he makes is that Malachi intended primarily to bring charges 
against the priests and the people for transgressions of the law.?? The 
prophet reprimanded the priests for allowing unacceptable sacrifices, 
and for neglecting the education of the people. In turn, the people were 
reprimanded because the men of Israel were divorcing their wives in 
order to marry foreign women. Towards the end of the preface, Cyril 
identifies a second feature of the book's oxonóc. In his view, the third 
chapter of Malachi contains a direct prediction both of Christ's incarna- 
tion and of his eventual return as judge.?* 

According to Cyril, then, the oxozócz of Malachi can be summed up 
in this way: Malachi details the way priests and people neglected their 
obligations to God, and it predicts the arrival of Christ. This is what the 
text is literally about. If we understand Cyril's interest in historical 
detail as similar to modern interest in history, then Cyril's introduction 
may seem odd to us: how can he think that Christian themes form part 
of the original intended meaning of the text and still be interested in the 
text's literal meaning??? To answer this question, we need only recall 
that Cyril's interest in the events of the narrative derives not from 
historical concerns but from the methodological practices of the gram- 
matical schools. Cyril outlines the main points of Malachi's own situa- 
tion not to explore it historically, but to define the arena within which 
Christian meaning must be sought. In other words, the Christian mean- 
ing of Malachi must be found within the limitations of the text's oxonzóc; 
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since Malachi was about the failure of both priests and the people to 
worship God, the Christian meaning of the text cannot depart from 
these themes into, say, flights of allegory. 

Knowledge of the details of the narrative, then, was vital to proper 
interpretation. Even so—and this point must be emphasized—the 
respect for the integrity of the narrative does not evince a corresponding 
concern for history. Cyril's efforts result in the transformation of 
Malachi into a text meaningful to a Christian audience. In order to do 
this, he must first point out that the church is the rightful heir to the 
Old Testament, and that it alone can interpret the text correctly. Hence, 
on one level, Cyril's interpretation contains significant anti-Jewish 
polemic. The implied contrast between Christians and Jews is 
highlighted by Cyril's ability to find **obvious"' references to Christ 
throughout the prophecy. Yet, because Cyril respects the text's basic 
integrity, most of these references are associated with the ''explicit"" 
prediction of Christ that appears in chapter three of prophecy. On 
another level, Cyril works to explain how Malachi's depiction of the 
failure of the old Jewish priesthood stands as a foil to the new 
priesthood of Christ, especially the priesthood of Cyril's own fifth cen- 
tury. Finally, Cyril explains how the moral deficiency of the people in 
Malachi's time actually predicts the moral superiority of the Christian 
people and the Christian way of life. 


1. Malachi as a basis for Christian polemic against the Jews 


An effort to demonstrate the failure of the Jewish way of life emerges 
as a strong feature of this commentary. Cyril refers to Jews about fif- 
teen times, and they are never mentioned favorably. In the past, Cyril 
explains, the Jews were struck by divine wrath because of their impious 
bahavior.? The Jews, instead of following Jacob who was righteous, 
**followed in the footsteps"" of Esau's perversity.?* They became exiles 
because of ''great impiety.'"?? In the transition from the old laws of 
sacrifice to the new Christian worship, God *'all but stops loving the 
Jews.''^'" The Jews are cursed and excluded from the ''book of 
memorial" (Mal 3:16) because they killed Christ.*' 

The presence of a viable Jewish community in Alexandria may 
account for some of these remarks.^? Indeed, Cyril, in his comments on 
Mal 2:10-11, warns Christians, who appear to be attending synagogue, 
not to interact with the Jews: 
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We ... must avoid anyone who might be perverted in mind, impure in 
heart, and possessing an unorthodox faith.... Since it is possible to bear 
fruit spiritually in the church of Christ, what reason could there be for 
wanting to be joined, as it were, to others, and to be in communion with 
profane synagogues, and to provoke the God of the universe against us?*? 


Still, it would be a mistake to read this, or any of Cyril's commen- 
taries, as primarily an anti-Jewish polemical tract. The polemical mate- 
rial helps Cyril emphasize that Malachi—indeed the entire Old 
Testament—belongs to the Christians, not to the Jews. According to 
Cyril the interpreter should seek the prophecy's true meaning not 
among the Jews who failed to heed God, but among those illuminated 
by the light of Christ. 


2. Malachi's *'prediction"' of Christ 


For Cyril, as one so illuminated, the Christian content of the pro- 
phecy seemed obvious. In the course of the commentary's forty pages, 
Cyril uncovers nearly eighty references to Christ. Most of these 
references surface in comments associated with chapter three.** Mal 3:1, 
he explains, signals the arrival of John the Baptist and predicts the 
incarnation. When the prophet wonders who will be able to endure the 
appearance of the God who *'enters as the fire of a smelting furnace and 
as the lye of the washer" (Mal. 3:2-3), Cyril considers Christ's role 
in purifying the Christian church. Finally, the eschatological material in 
3:19-23, which predicts Elijah's return on a ''day"' that is **coming, bur- 
ning like an oven,"' provides Cyril with an opportunity to ponder the 
nature of life in Christ as it is now already, and as it will be when Christ 
returns. 

A translation of Mal 3:1, as Cyril preserves it, reads thus: ''Behold, 
I will send my angel and he will look upon the road before my face and 
suddenly the Lord whom you seek will have come into his temple and 
the angel of the covenant whom you desire. Behold, he is coming, says 
the Lord Almighty.''*? On this passage, Cyril declares that ''the content 
of the prophecy set before us has passed over...to the mystery of 
Christ.''^* Echoing Matthew 11:10 and Isaiah 40:3, Cyril explains that 
this passage contains a ''prediction...of the ministry of the holy Bap- 
tist," the forerunner of Christ.^ He points out that John is called &y- 
ysÀoc, not because he possesses an angelic substance, but because he 
announces Christ.^* The second part of Mal 3:1—*'he will have come 
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into his temple"' —has two possible interpretations: it either refers to the 
word becoming flesh in a virgin, or to his coming into Jerusalem, 
**which is the church in type.''^ The last part of Mal 3:1—''and the 
angel of the covenant whom you desire'' —also designates Christ, since 
**Christ was the angel of the new covenant." '?? Thus, in Cyril's view, all 
of Mal 3:1 refers in some way to the first coming of Christ and to the 
establishment of the Christian Church. 

Mal 3:2-3 predicts the results of this coming: **who will endure the 
day of his entering? or who will withstand his appearance? For he enters 
as the fire of a smelting furnace and as the lye of the washer, and he 
will sit down, smelting and purifying, as silver and gold; he will purify 
the sons of Levi, and he will pour them out as gold and silver."" Cyril, 
in his interpretation of this passage, does not, as some interpreters 
had,?' connect this passage with the second coming or with the last judg- 
ment. Instead he offers a more *'realized'"' interpretation, believing that 
the purification, which the prophet predicts, refers not to the future, but 
to the present blessedness of the Christian life. The *'fire'' indicates the 
grace of the Holy Spirit that perfects us, when Christ sends it into our 
mind and heart. It is this spirit that **cleanses completely the filth that 
comes from sin" and ''perfects those who have been purified.'' The 
spirit of Christ produces human beings, especially priests, who are 
"radiant, sanctified, endowed with honor, and useful to the great 
house, that is, to the Church.''? This, Cyril adds, is what John meant 
by baptism in the Holy Spirit.?! 

Conversely, Cyril's interpretation of Mal 3:19 clearly refers to the 
future judgment. Malachi writes: **For behold the day is coming, burn- 
ing like an oven. It will burn them, and they will all be foreigners. AII 
who do acts of lawlessness will be straw, and the coming day will kindle 
them, says the Lord Almighty, and there will be among them neither 
root nor branch."' In order to explain this passage, Cyril connects the 
prophet's words to 2 Peter 3:10-13, which predicts that the heavens and 
the earth will pass away and be dissolved. Then, ''foreigners," that is 
*theretics,"' **will be the food of voracious fire." Also included in con- 
demnation will be all sinners and those who are still prisoners to the pas- 
sions of this world. There will be no hope, Cyril continues, for those 
who love sin, and, as Matthew 3:12 and 8:30 remind us, they will **be 
completely burned by unquenchable fire." *?* 

Mal 3:20-23 is the final passage that Cyril links directly to Christ: 
**and the Sun of Justice will rise for you who fear my name and [there 
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will be] a healing in his wings; and you will walk about and leap like 
a little calf released from bonds. And you will trample the lawless, for 
they will be ashes under your feet on the day that I make, says the Lord 
Almighty. And behold, I will send you Elijah the Thesbite before the 
great and manifest day of the Lord comes. He will restore the heart of 
father toward the son and the human heart toward its neighbor, lest I 
come and smite the land utterly." These verses become, at Cyril's hand, 
a powerful prediction of both the accomplishments of the incarnation 
and the future glory of life with Christ at the end of time. 

Thus, Cyril describes the effect of the **Sun of Justice" (Mal 3:20-21) 
on humanity as an illumination of the intellect and an inauguration of 
the possibility of freedom from passion. In Cyril's view, because of 
Christ, it is possible to begin living now the perfected life of heaven.?^ 
The following highlights taken from Cyril's remarks on this passage are 
illustrative: 


Like a kind of sun, [the Son] illuminates with his own rays those who are 
in mist and darkness, and, by implanting the radiant beam of knowledge 
of God in the hearts of believers, he renders [them] pure, wise, and 
acquainted with all good works.... However, those [of us] who have been 
promoted to this [state] of splendor and who have been enriched, as the 
blessed Paul says, *'in all speech and in all knowledge and in all wisdom, 
we see now in a mirror and in riddles and we know in part." ?* But the 
perfection will come at the appropriate time, and finally we will have most 
perfect knowledge. [This will happen] when Christ again shines upon us 
from heaven... 

Therefore, Christ illuminates those saints who have greatly feared the 
name of God and who have become curators (£mwusgAntai) of every virtue in 
this world. Just like a kind of *'sun of justice,"' he inspires rays of most 
perfect knowledge and delivers them from every weakness of soul and 
places [them] as far as possible from [their] former oppression. This is the 
meaning of *'there is a healing in his wings"'... For in one way the mind 
is intoxicated, but in another way it is tested by passions: for arrogance 
falls upon [it], [as well as] love of worldly glory, anger, greed, and other 
evils. But when we have become rich in respect to the pledge of the spirit 
through Christ, we will be accustomed to being stronger than the 
passions....?' 


In this passage, Cyril's description evinces an eschatology that, 
characteristically, does not dwell on the future judgment.?* Already, 
now, here, we enjoy some measure of Christ's light and some measure 
of the freedom characteristic of the future kingdom.^? 

Cyril's explication of Malachi's **Christian'' eschatology continues in 
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his interpretation of Mal 3:22-23. These final verses of the prophecy 
predict Elijah's return on the day of the Lord. Cyril explains that Elijah 
will return because God cares for humanity: his return *'is a manifesta- 
tion of God's gentleness and patience.''$^ Cyril declares his hope that 
Elijah will overcome divisions in the Church by restoring into one faith 
**those who have been divided.''*' Elijah, Cyril suggests, will provide a 
last opportunity for people to convert to the Gospel before *'the judge 
descends."'&? 

According to Cyril, then, Malachi's eschatological images referred to 
Christian truths both already present and yet to come. His interpreta- 
tion lacks the apocalyptic overtones that hang over some early inter- 
pretations of this text,$? but it would actually have been surprising to 
find them here. Eschatology in the fifth century—conceived, at least, as 
an imminent warning of the end—was not a major theological or 
pastoral concern.5^ The world and the Church were secure under the 
protection of the Christian empire; there was no reason to speak 
prematurely of their demise. Malachi's eschatology, as explicated by 
Cyril, reflects this situation. From a modern perspective, this Christian 
reading of chapter three is eisegesis, but from Cyril's point of view, it 
is what the prophet, as a part of the oxozóc of his prophecy, intended 
to say all along. 


3. Malachi as a predictor of the Christian priesthood 


Continuing his explication of the basic themes of Malachi, Cyril gives 
Christian meaning to the prophet's many criticisms of the post-exilic 
priesthood. He accomplishes this in two ways: first, he argues that 
Malachi predicts the replacement of the old covenant by the Christian 
church and the old clergy by the new clergy; second, he uses the pro- 
phecy's statements about priests as an occasion to reflect at length upon 
the great dignity of the Christian priesthood. 

Cyril develops the first point primarily through an explication of 
Malachi 1:10-11. As Cyril records him, the prophet declares: 


For which reason the doors shall be shut before you and you will not kindle 
my altar in vain. I have no pleasure in you, says the Lord Almighty, and - 
I will not receive a sacrifice from your hands. Because from the rising of 
the sun to its setting my name has been glorified among the nations, and 
in every place incense and a pure sacrifice is offered to my name. For this 
reason, my name is great among the nations, says the Lord Almighty. 
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According to Cyril, this text contains a clear reference to the superiority 
of the Christian dispensation.*' The closing of the doors *'displays in 
advance...the beauty of the Christian way of life,"'55 and, at the same 
time, predicts the arrival of Christian priesthood. The new priests will 
be *'celebrants of worship in the spirit" who will seek *'especially 
vigorously the glory of God.''** In setting up this new reality, Cyril con- 
tinues, God *'all but departs from his love for the Jews," making the 
older priesthood **unacceptable and the shadow inadmissible.''*? Cyril 
insists, as if to counter any dissenting voices, that the realities of the 
Christian church provide the best evidence for the truth of his inter- 
pretation. The Jews, the participants in the older way of life, he explains 
to his hearers, have been ''shut out" of the Church *'through 
unbelief.""? The old priesthood and the old sacrifice have been 
superseded by the new priesthood that offers the new spiritual and 
**bloodless"" sacrifice of the Eucharist."' 

Still, Malachi's references to priests provide Cyril with more than just 
a prophetic legitimation of the Christian priesthood; they also provide 
him with an opportunity to reflect upon the nature and role of that 
priesthood as he understood it. Consequently, Malachi's remarks, and 
Cyril's interpretation, offer the contemporary scholar a glimpse into 
how Cyril, and presumably much of the clergy of Alexandria, under- 
stood the nature of the priesthood. In Cyril's view, priests had to be 
men of profound moral character both because they were &vyeAot of 
God who made known divine commands to the faithful, and because 
they were privileged to offer the *'bloodless" sacrifice of the 
Eucharist.? 

In developing his ideas Cyril distinguishes, although not consistently, 
between the episcopal ministry as the source of all priestly authority and 
the ministry of the lower clergy. Following general convention, Cyril 
usually employs the word iepccóvn to designate the priestly ministry of 
the bishop." He tends to refer to the rest of the clergy generically as the 
iepoupyot, literally, **holy workers,"' but basically meaning *'ministers."' 
Hence, when Cyril explains that *'the priesthood [is] the very thing that 
all but comprises ministry," he is probably reminding the clergy atten- 
ding his lecture of their relationship to him."^ Still, Cyril is careful to 
recall the general dignity of all priestly work. Interpreting Mal 2:3, he 
explains that the prophet's obscure reference to the *'shoulder"' of the 
sacrificial beast — ''Behold, I will separate out for you the shoulder''— 
points out the importance of providing for the material needs of the 
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clergy. These *''parts," Cyril explains, are reserved for the priests 
because ''the ministers of the altar" are *^wreathed with the highest 
honors."' In fact, their mediatorial leadership in the community is so 
important that Cyril declaims, ''they are...placed in the position of 
God.''^ 

With this theology in place, Cyril transforms Malachi's warnings urg- 
ing priests not to forget the dignity of their position into a moral 
message for the Alexandrian clergy. When Mal 1:6-7 charges the priests 
with cheapening God's name and with leading a less than virtuous life, 
Cyril extracts a lesson on the power of the priest to corrupt the people. 
He notes that **the multitude at hand will follow, in general, the virtues 
of the leaders, but [this same multitude] does wrong without measure, 
when it observes those who neglect reverence for God.'"' A few pages 
later, in reference to the same prophecy, Cyril warns that *'those who 
possess the divine priesthood, [must] take great care lest [the same 
abuses that happened in Malachi's day] happen in the churches," for 
indifference on the part of priests, he adds, is contemptible to God." 

Later, commenting on Mal 2:8, Cyril explains that just as the actions 
of a ruler should serve as an example for his people, so also the **holy 
priest" should work to live well so that **the people under his care 
become imitators of his own upright actions.''* Similar comments 
appear in his remarks about Mal 2:17—**you [are the ones] who pro- 
voke him with your words."' In Cyril's view, this text contains a warning 
to Christian bishops and to Christian clergy to live in a way worthy of 
their status: 


It is necessary that those chosen for holy work (igpoupyo5c) or those called 
to the priesthood (igpoobvnv) live in a holy way and conduct themselves 
morally in the church. For they will thus be an example of harmony and 
of all virtue to the people in their care who honor the God of the universe 
when they contemplate the radiant and remarkable beauty of the priestly 
way of life.... For just as the people are led astray when priests choose to 
live intemperately, so also will they derive a very great and extremely abun- 
dant profit if...they regard those who fulfill what is good and who have 
chosen to live in a way that pleases God." 


Similarly, when Mal 3:2-3 speaks of God *'smelting and purifying, as 
with silver and gold,"' Cyril explains that the **ministers of the Church"' 
are, in general, men so tested, and that Christ himself will be their 
*radiant sacerdotal, and holy garment.''*? 

Cyril's emphasis on the moral character of his clergy seems, in part, 
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to be rooted in his conception of the priest's function. In his view, the 
priest is both an interpreter of divine oracles, and the one who offers 
the new **bloodless"' sacrifice: both of these activities, Cyril implies, 
require men of high moral stature. With respect to the first, Mal 2:7 is 
the primary text: *because the lips of the priest will protect knowledge, 
and they will seek out the law from his mouth, because he is an &vyeAoc 
of the Lord Almighty."'*' Through his interpretation, Cyril attempts to 
illustrate how Malachi's words highlight the priest's role in mediating 
God's word to the people: 


He does not change the meaning of the divine oracles to something else, 
nor indeed does he teach **human precepts as doctrines," '*? but, like an &y- 
veÀoc of God, he makes very clear, to the people in his care, what has some- 
times been obscurely prophesied.... It would be a source of commendation 
for those who report what is from God to add nothing more to the things 
they report, nor indeed to dare to make any subtraction.... The ''lips of 
the priests," then, will guard the **knowledge'' of the law, and they will 
report it, adding nothing. For this reason, he is called *'an angel of the 
Lord Almighty," although he is human by nature, because he reports 
clearly what God desires....?? 


The priest's role may be limited to reporting what he hears, but he is 
nonetheless reporting the word of God. The priest is, as an &vyeAoc, a 
mediator between God and the church. 

The second aspect of priestly ministry that Malachi predicted con- 
cerns the priest's role in the celebration of the Eucharist. Mal 3:3-4 pro- 
vides the primary imagery: '*...and they will be offering sacrifices to the 
Lord in justice. And the sacrifice of Judah and Jerusalem will please the 
Lord, as in the days of eternity and as in ages of old.'' Cyril understands 
these verses as a direct prediction of the spiritual priesthood that offers 
the new spiritual sacrifice of Christian times. He believes that the future 
to which Malachi alludes had become a present reality with the advent 
of Christ's priests, who offer a sacrifice that is morally superior to the 
sacrifice of the Jews: 


For we who have been called in Christ to perform sacred rites, approach 
[him] no longer through blood and smoke, nor do we offer to God lambs 
or kids, but rather we fulfill in the churches a holy and spiritual sacrifice, 
which is spiritually apprehended in Christ. When we bring forth [the offer- 
ing] for the purpose of sanctity and even for participation in eternal life, 
like a certain choice incense, we offer him the sweet smells issuing from 
sacrificial rites, and by sacrificing *'justice" to him we have confidence 
that we will also be acceptable.... Therefore, he said concerning those 
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called in Christ to perform sacred rites that they will be better than the first 
ones [so called]. They will not slay sheep like them, nor defile the altar 
through offering polluted bread, but they offer God **justice"" and the 
spiritual perfume of the evangelical way of life in place of incense. For they 
celebrate the acceptable worship such that it in no way falls short of the 
sacrifices fit for the **days of eternity," that is, for the life of the holy 
spirits in heaven, who pass away great and unbroken days and ages.** 


For Cyril, in this commentary at least, the awe and the dread of 
priesthood was not located primarily in the power to consecrate, but in 
the moral responsibility incumbent upon one who both preaches the 
gospel as an &yyeAo; of God, and who offers the morally superior 
bloodless sacrifice of the Eucharist.*? 


4. Malachi as an Exhortation to Moral Perfection 


We turn now to the final feature of Cyril's interpretation of Malachi. 
The prophetic narrative includes a scolding of the entire people, not just 
the priests. Although he does not state it explicitly, Cyril's comments 
imply a contrast between the lack of virtue in Israel at the time of 
Malachi and the great virtue of the Christian people and their way of 
life, especially as manifest in ascetical practice. 

On the one hand, then, in several passages in the commentary 
Malachi's words become an exhortation to all Christian people to a life 
of virtue and piety. For example, Cyril writes that a mandate to live a 
life of virtue constitutes the true meaning of Malachi's warnings about 
a swiftly approaching judgment (Mal 3:5): 

Therefore, it is necessary to reject wicked actions with all our might, to be 
eager for what is better, and to strive to perform fully the actions through 
which one might become full of virtue and every praiseworthy quality. For 


such a person will be free of the charges coming from God's wrath issued 
against those accustomed to sin....*é 


Likewise Mal 2:14-16, where the prophet criticizes the men of Israel for 
divorcing their wives, becomes an occasion for Cyril to reflect on the 
moral superiority of Christian marriage. Calling the people of Malachi's 
day '*witless"" and implying that they could not keep the law, Cyril con- 
trasts the Christian ideal as presented in Matthew 19:3-9, where Jesus 
forbids divorce except in the case of infidelity. Divorcing a woman with- 
out cause, Cyril warns, will result in **impious thoughts"' and invite the 
curse of God*' because of the nature of the union that takes place 
between husband and wife: 
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] myself will say to this: consider that *'she is your companion and the 
woman of your covenant'' (Mal 2:14). That is, she is one flesh with you, 
given in marriage according to the law.... I think the phrase *'and the rem- 
nant of his spirit" (Mal 2:15) means that a man is, in some way, physically 
and spiritually blended with the one he has joined in lawful wedlock. And 
just as they have become one body, so in some way they are one soul, 
because love binds them together, and the divine law brings them together 
in concord. So then, he calls the woman *''the remnant of the spirit" of a 
man, and, as it were, a part of his soul because of the union, the union, 
I mean, that is in the concord of love.*? 


On the other hand, however, Cyril does more than simply point out 
the virtue of Christian life; he also commends a particular under- 
standing of Christian virtue. In several passages he implies that the 
ascetic ideals, with which he was personally familiar,? were also 
predicted by Malachi. Interpreting Mal 1:14, he explains that becoming 
**masculine and superior to the passions" is the *'spiritual meaning?! of 
the command that only male sheep may be sacrificed.?? In his discussion 
of Malachi's insistence that sacrifices must be without blemish (Mal 
1:13), Cyril exhorts his hearers to inspect their own souls for blemishes, 
to live in virtue, and, as Isaiah advises, *'to be set free from" the pas- 
sions.?! Similarly, interpreting the **day" that **is coming, burning like 
an oven"! (Mal 3:19), Cyril warns that faith in Christ is not in itself suf- 
ficient to guarantee salvation. *'Faith in Christ," he writes, **justifies 
and delivers from the stain of past sins," '?? but backsliders, people who 
incline *'towards the things of the flesh and the passions of the world," 
destroy their own faith.?? Finally, in his discussion of the benefits that 
reach the Christian people through the intercession of the '*'Sun of 
Justice," Cyril implies that the eschatological kingdom will bring a 
perfected state of apatheia.?* 

It should be clear that Cyril discerned, in the prophetic words of 
Malachi, not only divine commands ordering the people to lead lives of 
virtue, but also a prediction of actual virtues associated with the Chris- 
tian way of life. At its heart, Cyril's understanding of Christian virtue 
seems to have been rooted in the classical Greek and Christian notion 
of freedom from the passions which afflict us in this world. Living such 
a life, while primarily the responsibility of the clergy, was nevertheless 
a call extended to all believers. Malachi's warnings to the people of 
ancient Israel are transformed into both an everlasting indictment of 
their transgression and into a legitimation of the Christian values of the 
fifth-century church. 
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Cyril's commentary on Malachi, then, is about Christianity. It 
describes Christ's once and future coming, the holiness and function of 
Christ's priests, and the virtue of Christ's people. Although an inter- 
pretive methodology is presupposed and implemented, the method is 
less important than the meaning. This essay could have focused on the 
features of Cyril's method, yet such an approach would not have 
revealed how he thought Malachi, with its own unique oxoxzóg and 
message, informed and advanced the Christian way of life. As it stands, 
the commentary tells us a great deal about how Cyril used the Bible to 
interpret and legitimate the Christian life as he understood it. Although 
not inattentive to the literal and historical meaning of the text, Cyril 
naturally sought to understand the ancient message in light of its fulfill- 
ment in Christ. His use of the grammatical methods of the schools was 
a means to this end. 
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258-261. The term oxoxóc; was also important in the work of Athanasius, arguably the 
author upon whom Cyril most relied; see J.D. Ernest, *'Athanasius of Alexandria: The 
Scope of Scripture in Polemical and Pastoral Context," Vigiliae Christianae 47(1993), 
341-362. 

? Comm. in Ps. Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca, 6.4.33-43. Translated by B. 
Daley, Weston School of Theology, Cambridge MA (unpublished). 

?  YMxonxóc can also mean *'purport, ''significance,"" or *'test," but these meanings are 
secondary in the exegetical material under consideration here. 
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7 Young, 'The Rhetorical Schools," 191; Cassel, Cyril of Alexandria and the Science of 
the Grammarians, 140-145. 

?^ Cf. glaph. PG 69.192B; comm. in Is. PG 70, 797B; comm. in Mal. P.E. Pusey, ed. 
**Sancti Patris Nostri Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini: In XII Prophetas, vol. 2, 546.24 
(henceforth all references to the Commentary on Malachi will be referred to only by page 
and line number). 

?5 B. de Margerie, 'Saint Cyrille d'Alexandrie élabore une exégése christocentrique jus- 
que dans sa méthode;,' in Introduction à l'histoire de l'exégése, vol. 2, 270-303. 

^ ^ Asimple comparison of the commentaries of Cyril and Theodoret on the Minor Pro- 
phets reveals that while the two exegetes employ the same methodology and produce the 
same basic interpretation of the text, Cyril finds allusions to Christ in the text far more 
frequently than his Antiochene counterpart. However, following the principles of the 
grammatical schools, he does so without violating the integrity of the narrative. 

7 Greer, Biblical Interpretation, 200-201. 

? Fora recent example of this see R. Wilken, 'In novissimis diebus: Biblical Promises, 
Jewish Hopes and Early Christian Exegesis,' Journal of Early Christian Studies | (Spring, 
1993): 1-19. 

? His commentary on Malachi has been chosen for several reasons. First, it is short 
enough to be covered adequately in a journal article; second, while this prophecy does not 
spring to mind as a central text, Cyril found in it much fuel for fruitful reflection on the 
nature of the Christian life. 

? See the summary of the evidence in J. O'Keefe, Interpreting the Angel, 149-156. 

" Cassel, Cyril of Alexandria and the Science of the Grammarians, 58-84, and O'Keefe, 
Interpreting the Angel, 168-181, both suggest this as the likely origin of Cyril's Old Testa- 
ment commentaries. 

? [n the preface Cyril states that his goal, **is to make [the prophecy] more intelligible 
to those who read it,'"' and to help them **understand everything that the book contains," 
545.5-7. Similar statements appear in the preface to his Commentary on Hosea, Pusey, 
vol. 1, 1.20-121; and his Commentary on Zephaniah, Pusey, vol. 2, 167.12. 

$5  546.23-25. 

5  847.27-548.5. 

55 'Irhe remarks of D. Dawson, A/legorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient 
Alexandria (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 1-21, are helpful here. 
Among other things, Dawson points out that frequently interpretations that began as 
allegorical readings eventually replaced older literal meanings. To the interpreter of a text 
where such a transformation had occurred, the allegorical reading would be the literal 
meaning. 

*5 For a detailed description of Cyril's relationship to fifth-century Judaism in Alexan- 
dria, see R. Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind: A Study of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria's Exegesis and Theology (New Haven: Yale, 1971). 


5 550.9-10. 

5 ^ 552.14-19. 
7  554.22-25. 
*9 564.16-18. 


**  616.6-9. Cf. 582.3-5; 585.1-5; 613.15-19. 
*? Robert Wilken, Judaism, 39-68. 
* 584.20-23. It is possible that Cyril may have faced a situation similar to that of John 
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Chrysostom, who once alluded to members of his congregation observing the Sabbath 
with the Jews and attending church with the Christians. Cf. Chrysostom's Discourses 
Against the Judaizing Christians, PG 48, 843-942. 

** QCyril, in keeping with his belief that Christ was ''the end of the Law and the prophets"' 
(e.g. 567.22 and 626.8-15; comm. in Is. PG 70, 10A), did not limit Malachi's prediction 
of Christ to chapter three alone. For example, Mal 2:5 and 2:6, passages mentioning 
God's covenant as a covenant of *'life and peace," provide Cyril with an occasion to 
reflect on Christ as *'the truth who is life and peace,"' and who is the reality replacing the 
"image and the sketch'' that was the Law (575.12-22). 

"5  $94.21-24. 

**  $94.26-595.25. 

^ $95.12. For the history of early Christian interpretation of this text, see O'Keefe, 
Interpreting the Angel, 73-86. 

^* 595.28, cf. 546.3-10. It is possible that Cyril was thinking of Origen, who could have 
suggested that Malachi was an Angel. We know that Origen wrote a commentary on 
Malachi because Jerome claims to have read it. In his own Commentary on Malachi, 
Jerome suggests that Origen thought Malachi was an angel: *'Scripsit in hunc librum 
Origenes tria uolumina, sed historiam omnino non tetigit, et more suo totus in allegoriae 
interpretatione uersatus est, nullam Ezrae faciens mentionem sed angelum putans fuisse 
qui scripsit, secundum illud quod de Ioanne legimus: *Ecce ego mitto angelum meum ante 
faciem tuam' "' (CCL 76, 902.42-46). 


** $96.13. 

5» $96.26. 

5' Cf. Origen, Cels. SC 147, 6.25-26. 
3 $99.15-24. 


*  899.24-600.3. 

^  618.6-620.11. 

55 Cyril probably spent several years among the monks in the Egyptian desert, perhaps 
under the tutelage of Isidore of Pelusium. See the comments of P. Évieux et al., Cyrille 
d'Alexandrie, Lettres Festales, SC 372 (Paris, 1991), 14-20. Here, Cyril may be reflecting 
the notion, characteristic of contemporary asceticism, that holy men and women some- 
how lived, by anticipation, the angelic life of heaven. An interesting description of this 
concept can be found in P. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual 
Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University, 1988), 323-338. 

56 ] Cor 1:5; 13:12. 

3 620.12-623.27. 

5* This corresponds to his eschatological thought expressed in other places. B. Daley, 
The Hope of the Early Church (Cambridge, 1991), 110, writes: */For Cyril, as for so 
many of his Greek forbears, the heart of eschatological beatitude is direct knowledge of 
God. Eternal life, he insists, is fnot simply to rise, but is, more properly, a life of rest and 
glory and delight—spiritual delight, of course, and no other. The key to spiritual delight 
is perfect knowledge of God, and an accurate revelation of the mysteries of Christ; this 
revelation will no longer be 'in a mirror' or 'through riddles,' as now, giving us merely 
vague hints of what we seek, but it will shine brilliantly and clearly in us, and implant in 
us perfect knowledge'."' 

5» Elsewhere Cyril asserts belief in the resurrection of the body, Daley, Hope, 110, but 
he neither affirms nor denies it here. Still, he does mention that Christ's coming results 
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in freedom from corruption, and the richness of the physical imagery suggest a belief in 
a physical resurrection. 

* 624.4-5. 

$' 624.11f. Here Cyril probably means heretical Christian groups. It is possible that he 
is even thinking of the Novationist churches that continued to exist in Alexandria. Accord- 
ing to Socrates (/.e. VII, 7, PG 67, 752), Cyril, in the first years of his episcopacy, 
spearheaded an effort to remove them from the city. Exactly what Cyril means here is 
unclear, since earlier he declared that heretics would be food for the burning oven (see 
note 57 above). 

$?? 624.14-16. It is interesting to note that Augustine (De Civ Dei 20.29), John 
Chrysostom (Hom. in Mt. PG 57-58, 559 AC) and Theodoret of Cyrus (Comm. in Mal. 
PG 81, 1985 C) suggest that God will send Elijah to offer the Jews one final chance to 
accept Christ. 

$9 E.g. Ad Diognetum, 7.6; Commodian, Carmen, CCL 128, 103; 110. 

** See here B. Daley's general characterization of eschatology in the fifth century as 
**Grace Present and Future,"' Hope, 105-123. 

$5 Cyril seems, for the most part, to accept Eusebius's vision of history as described by 
G. Chesnut, 7e First Christian Histories (Macon GA: Mercer University Press, 1986). 
Cf. Juin. SC 322, preface, 1-5. 

$€  Cyril's interpretation of this is actually quite traditional: cf. Justin, dial. ed. G. 
Archambault, 28.5; Eusebius, d.e. GCS 23, 1.10.35; Cyril of Jerusalem, catech. SC 126, 
18.25. 


*" 562.15. 

$$  562.20-21. Cf. Wilken, Judaism, 69-92. 
$9  564.17-19. 

" $562.26. 

"^ 563.5-11. 


Cyril's understanding of the priesthood resembles, in significant ways, the theology 
of priesthood presented by Gregory of Nazianzus in the Defense of His Flight (SC 247) 
and by John Chrysostom in his treatise On the Priesthood (SC 272). Gregory's treatise, 
ostensibly a justification to his local community of his reasons for seeking to avoid ordina- 
tion, delineates the awesome responsibilities incumbent upon priests. Citing passages from 
various books of the Bible, including Malachi, Gregory offers a litany of texts that point 
out the weight, dignity, and awesome responsibility of the priesthood. Chrysostom's 
work, though entitled xpi tepcoóvrc, is more properly a treatise that explores, with similar 
awe and dread, the role and position of the Christian bishop. Both emphasize the moral 
and evangelical responsibilities of the priest: he must both live and preach the gospel. The 
power and responsibility of the priesthood seem to lie primarily here, rather than in the 
power of intercession or consecration. See B. Daley, *The Ministry of Disciples: Historical 
Reflections on the Role of Religious Priests,' 7Aeological Studies 48 (1987): 612-613, and 
Chrysostom, Sac. SC 272, II.4-6, 12-14. 

7? QOnthe development of the term, see the remarks of A.M. Malingrey, SC 272,72, note 
1, and B. Cooke, Ministry to Word and Sacrament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976), 79. 
Henry Chadwick, in his article The Role of the Christian Bishop in Ancient Society,' 
Center for Hermeneutical Studies 3S5 (Berkeley, 1980): 1, reminds us that most bishops in 
antiquity presided over sees so small that they would have known the members of their 
flock by name and carried out the duties we would normally attribute to a priest. 
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574.24-25. 
572.16-19. Cf. Ignatius of Antioch, Magn. VI, ed. K. Lake (Cambridge: Harvard, 


1912). 
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559.8-10. 

559.14-17. 

580.13-15. Note Gregory of Nazianzus's use of similar language, SC 247, I.6.1f. 
594.7-20. 

600.17-25. 

It is interesting to note that this particular text was interpreted as a reference to the 


exalted position of the priesthood only in the East and only from the beginning of the 
fourth century. Cyril's interpretation echoes that of Gregory of Nazianzus, John 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and even the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. See, O'Keefe, Interpreting the Angel, 94-97; 240-258. 


the 
the 


Mt 15:9. 

578.15-27; 5779.3-6; 579.11-17. 

601.24-602.4; 602.9-19. 

See contrast, Chrysostom, Sac. SC 272, III.4. 

605.14-20. 

590.21-591.8. 

589.3-18. In this passage Cyril refers to the union of the partners in a marriage with 
noun Évoo:c and the verb évóo. These terms became very significant for Cyril during 
christological controversy (after 428), when he used them to describe the union of the 


divine and the human in Christ. In the Commentary on Malachi there is no hint that these 
terms have any christological meaning. 
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See note 55 above. 

570.13-24. 

569.6-7. 

619.9-10. 

619.10-13. 

622.19-623.8. The quest for impassibility was a major preoccupation of monks, in 


particular those who subscribed to the ideas of Evagrius of Pontus. It is possible that 
Cyril, during his years in the desert, met Evagrius who had arrived there in 385. Although 
assisting his uncle Theophilus in opposition to Origenist monks like Evagrius, Cyril was, 
nonetheless, influenced by them. This is the opinion of Évieux, SC 372, 15-17. Cf. P. 
Brown, 7AÀe Body and Society, 374-376. 
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EARLY SYRIAC CHRISTIANITY: 
SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BY 
HAN J.W. DRIJVERS 


Early Syriac Christianity has always been a fascinating subject of 
both scholarly and non-scholarly research due to its traditions which 
were written in an Aramaic dialect closely related to the Palestinian 
Aramaic of Jesus! times. At first sight, the Syriac traditions seem 
dissimilar to the written heritage of Greek speaking Christianity of the 
first centuries C.E., not to mention the Latin-speaking church in the 
west. Yet on closer investigation, this is shown not to be so, since Syriac 
Christianity shared a common heritage with the Greek expression. The 
history of the Syriac branch of the early church, which has been termed 
*a third cultural tradition''! is still basically unwritten, although a 
number of books and articles exist, all of fairly recent date, covering 
different aspects of the field and propagating widely divergent views. It 
is not, and cannot be, the purpose of this review article to fill that 
hiatus. Rather it will discuss some recent publications in this field, at- 
tempt to formulate the central questions, and sketch the possible 
outlines of Early Syriac Christianity in its historical and cultural 
context. 

The approach of Andreas Feldtkeller, /dentitütssuche des syrischen 
Urchristentums. Mission, Inkulturation und Pluralitüt im üàáltesten 
Heidenchristentum (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus 25, 
Freiburg-Góttingen 1993) to this complicated field of study is basically 
theological and not historical. The author, a Lutheran minister at 
Amman, has as his main concern the preaching of the Christian message 
in a Muslim milieu and society mindful of what the two religions have 
in common. He is convinced that Christian belief and religious practice 
in a Muslim environment will turn out differently from Christian belief 
and identity in another cultural milieu. Christianity in the Syrian region, 
of which present-day Amman is part, during the first two centuries of 
our era presents an analogous situation. The mission among pagans, of 
which Antioch was the centre, brought Christianity into contact with 
the various syncretistic hellenistic religions of antique Syria and pro- 
duced a multiform Christianity. Christian pluralism of the early cen- 
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turies mirrors the pluralism of Syrian religion and culture, since mission 
always calls for a process of adaptation to existing religious patterns. 
Conversion to Christianity was and is never a complete break with the 
past, but an adaptation of previous existing belief systems and practices 
to a **new"' religion (Feldtkeller, pp. 57f.). Feldtkeller, detecting these 
various approaches to pagan religions already in the New Testament 
gospels and in St Paul's letters, restricts himself mainly to these sources. 
His book consequently is a theological study as well as a painstaking 
monograph on certain New Testament passages. 

Feldtkeller does not provide his readers with detailed information 
about the pagan cults in Syria, nor with the history of Christian mission 
in this area for which the seminal study is still A. von Harnack, Die Mis- 
sion und Ausbreitung des  Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten (2te Aufl. Leipzig 1906). Second century developments 
and sources are hardly mentioned by Feldtkeller and when this is the 
case, the information is rather insufficient. The passage on the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas on p. 163 is exemplary of this deficiency. 
Tatian who had a substantial influence on early Christianity in the 
Syrian area is only mentioned once (p. 158f.) and Feldtkeller's only 
source of information is A. Vóóbus, AA History of Asceticism in the 
Syrian Orient I (Louvain 1958), which basically is a very poor English 
translation of St. Schiwietz, Das morgenlándische Mónchtum, 3 Vols, 
(Mainz 1904, 1913, Módling bei Wien 1938). It is moreover highly 
dubious, and at least much debated, whether ascetic practices in Syria 
are a development of the so-called Wanderradikalismus of Jesus' 
followers in Palestine, as Feldtkeller maintains. (p. 157) 

The title of this book engenders associations with the German transla- 
tion by E. Preuschen of F.C. Burkitt's work on early Christianity in 
Syria, Urchristentum im Orient (Tübingen 1907), but the two books 
have only the term Urchristentum in common. One also looks in vain 
for a discussion of W. Bauer, Rechtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im áltesten 
Christentum (BHTh 10, Tübingen 1934; 2te Aufl. hrsg v. G. Strecker, 
1964) which work actually deals with the very same problem that 
Feldtkeller writes about, the meaning and origin of pluralism in early 
Christianity. It is astonishing that Bauer's book is not even recorded in 
the bibliography !! One easily agrees with Feldtkeller's main thesis that 
the pluralism of the early history of Christianity, actually the different 
ways in which Jesus' message was understood and practised, is related 
to the different historical situations in which this message was preached 
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and propagated (pp. 197-201). The main deficiency of this book is, how- 
ever, that Feldtkeller never tries to construct a link between the message 
in its various forms and the supposed historical situations in which it 
functioned and to which it refers. History is totally absent. This is rather 
amazing especially since W.A. Meeks, 7e First Urban Christians. The 
Social World of the Apostle Paul (Yale University Press, 1983), a book 
listed in Feldtkeller's bibliography is apparently not used; it is not 
even mentioned in the footnotes. Feldtkeller's /Jdentitütssuche des 
syrischen Urchristentums is a product of purely academic acrobatics, a 
theological construct without any historical information on early Chris- 
tianity in Syria, not to speak of the history and culture of Syria proper. 

The real problem of Christianity's identity in Syria is clearly phrased 
by Fergus Millar, 7Zhe Roman Near East 31 BC-AD 337 (Harvard 
University Press 1993), p. 519: *Should we suppose that there was a 
*Syrian' Christianity, or conceive of the theological presuppositions or 
doctrines of Christian writers in Greek who originated from Syria 
(Coele or Phoenice), from Judaea/Syria Palaestina (like Justin Martyr, 
Iulius Africanus or Eusebius) or from Roman Arabia either as showing 
a common, 'regional' character or as exhibiting contrasting, 'sub- 
regional' mentalities? And in either case are we entitled to relate these 
characteristics to the wider, necessarily pagan, belief-systems of the 
region or sub-region in question? Was there, to give a precise example, 
something *Arabian' (or even *Nabataean'?) in the doctrine propagated 
by the bishop Beryllus of Bostra in the mid-third century which denied 
both the pre-existence of Christ before his earthly life and his indepen- 
dent divinity? ...... Any such claim would seem to presuppose a far more 
profound understanding of the culture and social history of the Roman 
province of Arabia than we actually possess. It would also run counter 
to the obvious fact that the infinite varieties of early Christian belief and 
practice knew no regional boundaries. These words of a cautious 
historian are highly relevant to Feldtkeller's book as well as to a possible 
reconstruction of nature and history of early Syriac Christianity, about 
which Fergus Millar is very sceptical. In his view '*a social and economic 
history of the Near East in the Roman period cannot be written. None 
of the conditions for such a history are present.''? Fergus Millar conse- 
quently is very dubious about the possibility of writing a history of early 
Syriac Christianity, perhaps justly so since the sources are legendary, 
most of them are of much later date, and next to nothing is known 
about the first and second century. The first and only person of impor- 
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tance in second-century Syriac Christianity is Bardesanes, the Aramaic 
philosopher at the court of king Abgar VIII of Edessa.* 

Bardesanes is the central figure in Javier Teixidor, Bardesane 
d'Edesse. La premiére philosophie syriaque (Paris: 1992).* The learned 
epigraphist published the main lines of this study a year earlier in 
Spanish: Javier Teixidor, La filosofía traducida. Crónica parcial de 
Edesa en los primeros siglos (Barcelona: 1991). Teixidor's book is 
meant for the general public with interest in the history of Christianity 
and appeared therefore in the series Patrimoines. Christianisme (Vol. 
7). It contains four chapters; the first on language, script and archives 
at Edessa (pp. 17-28); the second provides the readers with a survey of 
Edessa's history and culture, paganism, early Christianity and heretics 
(pp. 29-63); the third treats Bardesanes, the philosopher and his doc- 
trine (pp. 65-114); the fourth chapter deals with philosophy in Edessa, 
translations from Greek into Syriac in the School of Edessa with par- 
ticular emphasis on Theodore of Mopsuestia's writings and the 
philosophical treatises of Aristotle (pp. 115-140). The book ends with 
a conclusion (pp. 141-148), a short bibliography and an index. Each of 
the four chapters would deserve a separate monograph to do justice to 
recent research and disputed questions that have been treated in a 
substantial number of books and articles. 

Within the limitations of a book meant for a general audience, an 
author should give a balanced view and indicate that certain opinions 
are at least debated. Javier Teixidor, however, has preferred to publish 
a highly personal book where his views are propounded vigorously with- 
out a single piece of supporting evidence. This tendency is brought to 
light on several occasions. 

Teixidor makes the local dynasty which reigned Edessa since ca. 132 
BC into a Nabataean clan, because the kings had Nabataean names (p. 
18). Linking the local dynasty with the Nabataeans is simply confusing, 
since the most common Edessene royal names, Abgar and Ma*nu are 
also attested at Palmyra and Hatra and belong to the common stock of 
Arab nomenclature. Secondly Teixidor considers that Palmyra had 
commercial relations with northern Mesopotamia, since there is a bi- 
lingual inscription on a tomb-tower near Edessa which displays in its 
Aramaic part a script with some similarities to the script in use at 
Palmyra (p. 20). A detailed analysis of Aramaic scripts at Edessa, 
Palmyra, Hatra and amongst the Nabataeans makes clear that various 
forms of handwriting occur and that most handwriting was a mix of 
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scriptforms which were current all over the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
desert region (see A.C. Klugkist, Midden-Aramese Schriften in Syrié, 
Mesopotamié, Perzié en aangrenzende gebieden, PhD Groningen 1982). 
A recent find of second century Syriac inscriptions from Sumatar 
Harabesi in the Tektek mountains between Edessa and Harran shows 
the same mix of scripts (see H.J.W. Drijvers, *New Syriac Inscriptions, 
Festschrift Sebastian Brock 1995, forthcoming). The bilingual inscrip- 
tion consequently cannot be used to construct mercantile connections 
between Edessa and Palmyra. 

Thirdly in Teixidor's view the Syriac translation of the four Gospels 
was produced before Tatian composed the Diatessaron (pp. 22f.), an 
allegation for which there is no evidence whatsoever. Indeed it is 
generally accepted that Tatian's Diatessaron written sometime before 
180 C.E. is the oldest extant Gospel text in Syriac and that the Old 
Syriac Gospels, the Vetus Syra, date back to ca. 200 C.E. Furthermore 
the Syriac Diatessaron text left clear traces in the text of the Vetus Syra 
(see F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, Vol. Il, Cambridge 
1904, pp. 173-212; A.Vóóbus, Early Versions of the New Testament. 
Manuscript Studies, Stockholm 1954, pp. 75-78). This is the main reason 
that the Diatessaron remained for a long time the only Gospel text of 
the Syriac-speaking Christians, on which Ephrem wrote a commentary. 
It was only during the first half of the fifth century during Rabbula's 
episcopacy at Edessa that the four separate gospels in the revised 
Peshitta version gradually became the official Gospel text in the Syriac- 
speaking church (see e.g. A. Vóóbus, Early Versions of the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 93-97). 

Teixidor informs his readers that Edessa at a very early period (trés 
tót) became a Christian city (p. 29, 37), a conversion due to Jewish mer- 
chants travelling either from Adiabene in the East or from Jerusalem to 
Edessa and bringing the Gospel message. The famous story of Flavius 
Josephus on the conversion of the royal family of Adiabene to Judaism 
(Ant.Jud. 20, 17-91) served as a model for the legend of the Apostle 
Addai, who was introduced to king Abgar by a Jewish merchant from 
Palestine and converted the king to the Christian belief (pp. 37-39). 
Teixidor detects the same pattern of the travelling merchant-apostle in 
the well-known Hymn of the Pearl in the apocryphal Acts of Thomas 
(pp. 39-41). He proceeds to sketch the early history of Christianity at 
Edessa following W. Bauer's Rechtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im áltesten 
Christentum (Tübingen 1934), who considers the Chronicon Edessenum 
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the main document of Edessa's early history. According to this 
anonymous sixth-century chronicle, Marcion, Bardesanes and Mani 
dominated what might be termed a conglomeration of Christian faith 
at Edessa, orthodox Christianity only playing a minor róle. There must 
have been a kind of house-church, like at Dura-Europos, which was 
destroyed in the flood of the river Daisan in 201 C.E., but it was only 
in the beginning of the fourth century that the true founder of 
orthodoxy and builder of the Great Church of Edessa emerged, bishop 
Quné. He probably was the auctor intellectualis of the legend of the 
apostle Addai and king Abgar to enhance the prestige of the origins of 
the local Edessene orthodoxy. Quné then provided Eusebius of 
Caesarea with the text of the nucleus of the legend, the correspondence 
of Jesus and Abgar, which he included in his Historia ecclesiastica at the 
end of Book I (A.e.I, 13). (pp. 42-52). 

Teixidor's reconstruction of Edessa's early Christian history is 
unclear and consequently not convincing. Its main difficulty lies in the 
way he uses the Doctrina Addai, the final fifth-century form of the 
legend of Abgar and Addai. On one hand he considers it a fictitious 
legend constructed by bishop Quné at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury to establish the apostolic origin of Edessene Christianity. On the 
other hand, he believes that the story of the apostle Addai, sent by 
Judas Thomas from Jerusalem to Edessa to convert king Abgar V, con- 
tains a historical kernel so that he can argue that Edessene Christianity 
owes its existence to merchants travelling from Jerusalem or from 
Adiabene. Teixidor sees the legend of king Abgar's conversion as being 
modelled after Josephus! report on the conversion of the Adiabene 
royal dynasty. The Jerusalem connection in the Abgar legend, however, 
is clearly a basic element of the story meant to construct the apostolic 
origin of the Edessene church dating back to Jesus' own times, but can- 
not be used as historical evidence. The prominent place in the legend of 
the Edessene king Abgar has nothing to do with the Adiabene royal 
house, rather with the anti-manichaean polemics of the Abgar and 
Addai story. Addai was a well-known Manichaean missionary, whose 
activities during the second half of the third century in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian area are well-documented. Mani himself had good rela- 
tions with the Sassanian king Shapur II and is said to have healed and 
converted other royal personages. Following the example of Paul, Mani 
wrote letters to the various Manichaean communities. The Cologne 
Mani Codex has partly preserved Mani's letter to the Edessene 
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Manichaean community: '*our father (Mani) himself says in the letter 
which he sent to Edessa. For he says thus: 'The truth and the secrets 
which I speak about—and the laying on of hands which is in my 
possession— not from men have I received it nor from fleshly creatures, 
not even from studies in the Scriptures. But when my most blessed 
Father, who called me into his grace, beheld me...etc.'$ The apparently 
threatened Edessene *orthodoxy' constructed a Christian apostle Addai, 
who healed and converted king Abgar after the king had written to 
Jesus who had himself replied. The local Christians tried to outbid the 
local Manichaean community. The Abgar legend was probably written 
during the second half of the third century, at least well before the 
time of bishop Quné (see H.J.W. Drijvers, *Addai und Mani. Christen- 
tum und Manicháàismus im dritten Jahrhundert in Syrien", OCA 221, 
Rome 1983, pp. 171-185; idem, 'Abgarsage, in W. Schneemelcher, 
Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 5te Aufl. I, Evangelien, Tübingen 
1987, pp. 389-395 — New Testament Apocrypha I, Gospels, Westminster 
1990, pp. 492-499). The apostle's name Addai was so unfamiliar to 
Eusebius that he made him into Thaddaeus, one of the seventy (Luke 
10: 1), although the Greek form of the Semitic name Addai is Addas or 
even Addaios and not Thaddaeus. Sebastian Brock considers this inter- 
pretation of the Abgar legend possible, but adds, 'it is also conceivable 
that Mani, who saw himself as the paraclete promised by Jesus (John 
16:7), deliberately gave his own apostle the name of Addai in order to 
counter the Edessene legendary tradition! (Sebastian Brock, *Eusebius 
and Syriac Christianity', in: H.A. Attridge-Gohei Hata, Eusebius, 
Christianity and Judaism, Detroit 1992, p. 227). If this were the case, 
Mani would be, paradoxically, the earliest witness to the emergence of 
orthodox Christianity at Edessa. A Manichaean borrowing is however 
very unlikely, since the name of an Edessene apostle Addai is totally 
unknown outside the Abgar legend and the later Doctrina Addai. The 
name does not occur in the Chronicon Edessenum nor in other early 
sources and Ephrem Syrus does not know an Edessene apostle Addai. 
Finally the nun Egeria, who visited Edessa in 381, mentions the Abgar 
correspondence, but is silent about Addai. Local Edessene 'orthodoxy' 
claimed Judas Thomas as its apostle and that is why in the Abgar 
legend, after Jesus' ascension, Judas Thomas sent Addai to Edessa. In 
other words, Addai is not the legendary Edessene apostle—that was 
Judas Thomas—but he fulfills in the Abgar legend a specific role, 
namely outdoing Manichaean claims." 
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Teixidor also refers to Jesus' portrait painted by Hannan the 
tabularius of King Abgar during his embassy to Jerusalem (p. 44). He 
identifies this legendary early portrait of Christ with the later so famous 
Edessa icon, an association which is totally unjustified. In the Abgar 
legend, the portrait serves as a pictorial confirmation of the report of 
Jesus! appearance written out by Hannan and of Jesus' letter of reply. 
It is a supplement to the written word. The Edessa icon is only traceable 
from the 6th century onwards and has no relation whatsoever with Han- 
nan's portrait. It is *(not made by hands'' (acheiropoietos) and of 
heavenly origin (see Averil Cameron, 'The History of the Image of 
Edessa: The Telling of a Story', Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7, 1983, pp. 
80-94). 

Moreover Teixidor turns his attention to Paul of Samosata, whom he 
considers to be a typical representative of oriental Christianity (pp. 52- 
56: Paul de Samosate et l'orientalisme). His views are counterbalanced 
by F. Millar, *Paul of Samosata, Zenobia and Aurelian: the church, 
local culture and political allegiance in third-century Syria', JRS 61, 
1971, pp. 1-17, an article that surprisingly is missing in Teixidor's 
exposition, which demonstrates that Paul of Samosata's orientalism is 
fully unjustified. Certainly Paul's friendship with queen Zenobia of 
Palmyra (p. 55: **Paul se lia d'amitié avec elle") is questionable, since 
Zenobia never ruled Antioch during her short reign and campaigns. A 
study of Roman bureaucracy offers a better background to understand 
the charges against Paul (see Frederick W. Norris, *Paul of Samosata: 
Procurator Ducenarius', JTAS n.s.35, 1984, pp. 50-70; cf. Virginia Bur- 
rus, 'Rhetorical Stereotypes in the Portrait of Paul of Samosata', 
VigChr 43, 1989, pp. 215-225, who suggests that all heretical charges are 
fallacious and do not reflect Paul's actual or political context). It may 
be clear that there are no convincing reasons to label Paul's variant of 
the Christan belief as orientalism, and that charges of Judaism brought 
against him are part and parcel of later heresiologists. Paul's 
Christology resembles the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
was also regularly charged with Judaism (see H.J.W. Drijvers, «Early 
Forms of Antiochene Christology', in: After Chalcedon. Studies 
offered to A. van Roey, OLA, 18, Leuven 1985, 99-113). When 
Eusebius reports that Paul trained women to sing for him in church on 
the great day of the Pascha (/.e. VII,30,10), there is no ground to iden- 
tify these women (virgines subintroductae, A.e. VII,30,12) with the 
benat qeyama, known from Aphraat and Ephrem Syrus, as Teixidor 
does, in a bid apparently to enhance Paul's orientalism.*? 
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In this context it is predictable that the much discussed question of 
Jewish Christianity appears in Teixidor's description of early Syriac 
Christianity. He considers the Odes of Solomon, the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas and the Doctrina Addai as writings that have links with a 
Jewish milieu (p. 57: **des oeuvres syriaques qui relévent sans doute 
d'un milieu juif"). Recent research on the 42 Odes of Solomon has dem- 
onstrated that these didactic hymns display an anti-Marcionite theology 
and show a clear influence from Tatian's Diatessaron and encratite 
views (see Luise Abramowski, 'Sprache und Abfassungszeit der Oden 
Salomos', OC 68, 1984, 80-90; H.J.W. Drijvers, 'Die Oden Salomos 
und die Polemik mit den Markioniten im syrischen Christentum! , OCA 
205, Rome 1978, 39-55; idem, (Kerygma und Logos in den Oden 
Salomos dargestellt am Beispiel der 23. Ode', in: Kerygma und Logos. 
Festschrift Carl Andresen, Góttingen 1979, 153-172; idem, 'The 19th 
Ode of Solomon: Its Interpretation and Place in Syrian Christianity', 
JThS n.s. 31, 1980, 337-355, all articles reprinted in: East of Antioch. 
Studies in Early Syriac Christianity, London 1984; idem, *Solomon as 
Teacher. Early Syriac didactic Poetry', OCA 229, Rome 1987, pp. 123- 
134, reprinted in: History and Religion in Late Antique Syria, London 
1994). The purported Jewish elements derive from the anti-Marcionite 
tendency to reinterpret Old Testament concepts within a Christian 
framework, and this christological interpretation of the Jewish sacred 
book became the Christian Old Testament. It is a process that is clearly 
visible in the Syriac milieu, as in the Syriac translation of the Wisdom 
of Solomon (see H.J.W. Drijvers, 'The Peshitta of Sapientia 
Salomonis', Studies Presented to J.H. Hospers, Groningen 1986, pp. 
15-30 - idem, History and Religion in Late Antique Syria, London 
1995, VI). The Acts of Thomas represent a strongly encratite theology 
that was also influenced by Tatian's theology and are anything but 
Jewish. Indeed there are very few Old Testament quotations or allusions 
in the Acts of Thomas and most of them refer to the activities of the 
serpent, the Satan (see H.J.W. Drijvers, *Thomasakten,' in: W. 
Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen II, 5te Aufl. Tübingen 
1989, pp. 289-367 - New Testament Apocrypha II, Cambridge 1992, 
pp. 322-411). The Doctrina Addai frequently refers to the Jews, but 
only as objectives of passionate hate—they are the murderers of 
Christ—or as objectives of conversion (see H.J.W. Drijvers, 'Jews and 
Christians at Edessa', JJS 36, 1, 1985, pp. 88-102; idem, 'Syrian Chris- 
tianity and Judaism', in: J. Lieu-J. North-T. Rajak, 7Àhe Jews among 
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Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire, London 1992, pp. 124- 
146; both articles reprinted in History and Religion in Late Antique 
Syria, London 1994). 

The final section of Teixidor's chapter II deals with Marcion at 
Edessa (pp. 58-63) who according to Bauer was the dominant figure 
in early Syriac Christianity. Teixidor relates Marcion's two gods, the 
just and jealous creator and the unknown god of grace, to El and Ba*al, 
the god of heaven and the god of the fertile earth. This analogy seems 
rather far-fetched, especially because Teixidor considers Marcion *'plus 
un génie religieux qu'un spéculatif'", who had a true understanding of 
the religious dynamics of the Near Eastern cultures. Marcion, however, 
was the first Christian theologian, who tried to interpret the kerygma 
within the framework of contemporary philosophy, Middle Platonism, 
which taught a highest deity and a demiurge, a concept originating in 
Plato's Timaeus 2943 and 29El1. H. Dérrie called this concept the 
*Doppelschichtigkeit des Góttlichen'', a constituent part of every 
Platonic or Platonizing philosophy since the time of Xenocrates.? Mar- 
cion combined this dual concept with St Paul's theology of sin and 
grace, which dominated early Christianity's tense relations with 
Judaism. Marcion is therefore a more speculative theologian than Teix- 
idor acknowledges (see G. May, 'Marcion in Contemporary Views: 
Results and Open Questions', 7Àe Second Century, 6,3, 1987-88, 129- 
151; H.J.W. Drijvers, *Marcionism in Syria: Principles, Problems, 
Polemics', ibidem, 153-172 - History and Religion in Late Antique 
Syria, XI). All polemics with Marcion and Marcionite doctrines had a 
philosophical ring and centered around philosophcal questions such as 
the relation between the visible kosmos and the divine, the nature and 
fate of the human soul, and the problem of determinism and free will. 
This explains why Bardesanes wrote philosophical dialogues in the 
Platonic tradition against the Marcionites at Edessa (see H.J.W. Drij- 
vers, *Bardaisan's Doctrine of Free Will, the Pseudo-Clementines, and 
Marcionism in Syria', in: Liberté chrétienne et libre arbitre, ed. by G. 
Bedouelle-O. Fatio, Fribourg 1994, pp. 13-30). 

In the third section of the book Teixidor discusses Bardesanes' life 
and philosophy within the compass of ca. 50 pages, where he uses all 
the extant sources indiscriminately without any source criticism to 
sketch a highly impressionistic picture of the Edessene philosopher and 
his doctrine. The main problem besetting the extant sources is, how to 
combine the variegated traditions of Bardesanes' cosmology with the 
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doctrine set forth in the Book of the Laws of Countries. This Syriac 
dialogue on fate and free will was written by Bardesanes' pupil 
Philippus and allegedly represents a discussion between Bardesanes and 
the astrologer Awida on fate, free will and monotheism. The 
cosmological notions which occur in this dialogue are in agreement with 
at least one line of the cosmological tradition and with Ephrem's render- 
ing of Bardesanes' Gedankengut. The foundation for the reconstruction 
of Bardesanes' philosophy are these three rather different sources, 
which should be very carefully compared with each other. My former 
Leyden colleague, T. Jansma, considered these sources however so con- 
fused and conflicting that in his view Bardesanes's philosophical ideas 
cannot be ascertained in the same way that the Gospels do not allow the 
recovery of Jesus' ipsissima verba (T. Jansma, Natuur, lot en vrijheid. 
Bardesanes, de filosoof der Arameeérs en zijn images, Wageningen 
1969). Jansma's position in this scholarly debate initiated a paper war, 
in which Barbara Ehlers (Aland) and A.J.M. Davids also participated 
(see the bibliography in H.J.W. Drijvers, 'Bardesanes', TRE, V, pp. 
206-212). Every comprising study of Bardesanes ought to start there, 
but Teixidor is apparently not aware of this problem, since it appears 
nowhere in his book. He also totally neglects Ephrem Syrus as an 
intrinsic and essential source contributing to the reconstruction of 
Bardesanes' philosophy. 

Where Bardesanes received his philosophical education is completely 
unknown. Teixidor suggests various places, of which Antioch is still the 
most likely. In his opinion the Edessene youth of aristocratic families 
travelled to Athens, Alexandria, Antioch, Apamea and other centres of 
learning to be educated, such travelling being mirrored in the journey 
of the king's son in the famous Hymn of the Pearl (p. 65). But the 
Hymn of the Pearl is a highly symbolical description of Adam's expul- 
sion from paradise and his return to his heavenly home which has no 
relation with the journeys of studious youth. This is yet another good 
example of how Teixidor, in an impressionistic way, associates 
everything with anything making random connections that bewilder. If 
Bardesanes did not get his philosophical training in the local school, the 
later so famous School of the Persians, Teixidor's idea does deserve seri- 
ous thought. Other early Syriac documents like the Letter of Mara bar 
Serapion to his son and the Apology of Ps.Meliton (published by W. 
Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, London 1855) also betray a local 
philosophical milieu with substantial knowledge of Greek philosophy 
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and literature embedded within their texts. The same phenomenon can 
be detected in Edessene mosaics with classical motifs which date from 
the first half of the third century.'? 

Teixidor denies any relationship between Bardesanes' philosophy, his 
cosmology and doctrine of fate and free will, and the philosophical 
writings of his contemporary Alexander of Aphrodisias (p. 67, 92). If 
Teixidor, however, had taken cognizance of the various publications by 
A. Dihle on the similarities between Alexander and Bardesanes, he 
might well have reached another conclusion (see A. Dihle, 'Zur 
Schicksalslehre des Bardesanes', Kerygma und Logos, Festschrift C. 
Andresen, Góttingen 1979, pp. 123-135; idem, The Theory of Will in 
Classical Antiquity, Berkeley 1982, pp. 99-122; idem, 'Liberté et destin 
dans FP'antiquité tardive,  RTAPh 121, 1989, 129-147; idem, 
*Philosophische Lehren von Schicksal und Freiheit', JAC 30, 1987, 
14-28). 

Such are the pitfalls of Teixidor's book, its one-sided opinions, errors 
and arguments which have not taken into account relevant publications 
that the late A. de Halleux rightly called it a product of ''tourisme 
culturel"' with **points de vue pittoresques"'. Typical of the inaccuracies 
contained within the book is the name of bishop Abercius (or Aberkios 
in Greek) of Hieropolis that is persistently written as Abertius (p. 70). 
It might be noted that his alleged meeting with Bardesanes is probably 
a pious fiction; the Abercius vita contains a long quotation from 
Bardesanes' Book of the Laws of Countries with an anti-marcionite 
tenor, which caused the story of the meeting (see: D. Bundy, /The Life 
of Abercius: Its Significance for Early Syriac Christianity', The Second 
Century 7, 1989-90, pp. 163-176; for the tomb inscription of Abercius 
see W. Wischmeyer, 'Die Aberkiosinschrift als Grabepigramm', JAC 
23, 1980, 22-47). Teixidor's opinions are epitomised in his one-sided 
view of Early Syriac Christianity, where he posits that **en Osrhoéne, 
le christianisme n'allait guére de pair avec la réflexion philosophique" 
(p. 72). With the exception of Bardesanes, early Syriac Christianity 
presents a *'tonalité pieuse'' of which Ephrem Syrus is the culmination 
(p. 106). The fourth and final part of Teixidor's book, treating ''la 
philosophie syriaque"' is incoherent and impressionistic, and bears little 
relation with the foregoing chapters. The general reader deserves a book 
based upon sound critical and historical methods and not a collection 
of impressionistic points of view presented as the results of thorough 
research. 
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Teixidor's book, however, leaves us with a whole range of problems, 
which have been vigorously debated and remain unsolved. Within the 
context of this review article it is only possible to formulate the main 
questions and to sketch a picture of early Syriac Christianity in outlines 
which differ dramatically from Teixidor's view. 

The spread of Christianity to Edessa and the north Mesopotamian 
area and the emergence of Syriac as a literary language in which Chris- 
tian concepts and theology could be expressed was contemporary with 
. the extension of the Roman Empire during the second and third century 
C.E., but not dependent on the existence of Roman rule.'! Any descrip- 
tion of the nature of this Syriac-speaking and Syriac-writing Chris- 
tianity completely depends on relevant source materials, leading to the 
question, which were written at Edessa or in the neighbouring area and 
which were (although not written) at least known there and therefore 
exponents of a local Christian climate?'? Apart from the Bardesanite 
writings and the oldest version of the Abgar and Addai legend, 
presented also in a Greek translation by Eusebius, in my opinion the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas are also a specimen of Syriac Christianity 
at Edessa. It is of interest that Eusebius writes about the coming of 
Addai (Thaddaeus) to Edessa: *'After the ascension of Jesus, Judas who 
is also called Thomas sent to him (i.e. Abgar) the apostle Thaddaeus, 
one of the seventy"' (A.e. I, 13,6). Ephrem Syrus also knew Thomas as 
the apostle of Edessa as well as the nun Egeria who visited the town in 
384. She wrote in her Travels that she wanted to go to Syrian 
Mesopotamia saying: ''I also wanted to make a pilgrimage to the mar- 
tyrium of the holy apostle Thomas, where his entire body is buried. It 
is at Edessa, to which Jesus, our God, was sending Thomas after his 
ascension to heaven, as he tells us in the letter he sent to King Abgar 
by the messenger Ananias." (17, 1).? When Egeria visited this mar- 
tyrium and prayed there she read ''also from the writings of holy 
Thomas himself"! (19, 2). It has been usually assumed that **the writings 
of holy Thomas" refer to the Acts of Thomas.'* 

Neither Ephrem Syrus nor Egeria know an apostle Addai, whereas 
local tradition keeps Thomas in high esteem. Judas Thomas, the main 
personage of the Acts of Thomas and other Thomas writings, 
apparently was believed to be the apostle of Edessa. By contrast, the 
apostle Addai is an isolated phenomenon created for the purpose of 
anti-Manichaean propaganda. Hence in the Abgar legend, Judas 
Thomas and not Jesus himself sent Addai to Edessa, whereas in Egeria's 
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story Judas Thomas took Addai's place and was sent by Jesus to Abgar. 
This is at least an indication that the writings in which Judas Thomas 
is the central figure, or which are written under the name of this fic- 
titious apostle, are related to Edessa and reflect ideas that were current 
among its Christian community. The Gospel of Thomas and the Book 
of Thomas the Contender also present traditions about the apostle 
Thomas such as were prevalent within the ascetic Christianity of 
Edessa. The encratite theology of the Acts of Judas Thomas as well 
as of the other Thomas writings is basically identical with Tatian's 
philosophical theology.'$ The Logos, God's eternal Word, plays a cen- 
tral role in Tatian's doctrine. Tatian establishes a relationship between 
the birth of the Logos and his own rebirth: *fand so I too am reborn 
in imitation (mimesis) of the Logos and have acquired knowledge of the 
truth...."' (Or. ad Graecos 5, 1-3; cf the prologue of John with which 
Tatian's Diatessaron opens). Man can be born again, as the first-born 
Son was born, and through this they become identical with one another, 
becoming twins like Judas Thomas and Jesus are twins. Encratism is a 
necessary condition for being reborn and finding immortality, an 
encratism that can be practised because man has preserved a free will. 
Tatian voices no soteriology in the sense of a doctrine of a Redeemer. 
The name of Jesus, his life, crucifixion and resurrection do not occur 
in the Oratio ad Graecos. The Christian faith is a timeless philosophy 
of the correct conduct by which salvation and redemption are brought 
about. Jesus is a spiritual principle, a teacher of wisdom and right 
behaviour, in whom the Spirit of God dwelt for a short time. This 
basically Middle Platonist philosophical structure of Tatian's theology 
connects it with Bardesanes' Christian philosophy in which free will and 
consequently right conduct to eliminate evil are central concepts. The 
Acts of Thomas contain in ch. 91 a long quotation from Bardesanes' 
Book of the Laws of Countries, ch. 32 refers to Bardesanes' cosmology, 
and the epicleses in ch. 27 and ch. 50 have parallels in the fragments of 
Bardesanes' hymns which Ephrem Syrus has preserved (/Jymni contra 
haereses, LV). The point on which the Acts of Thomas, Tatian, and 
Bardesanes particularly agree is the ethically and anthropologically 
rooted dualism within a strictly monotheistic framework. In 
Bardesanes' doctrine the cosmology provided the base for this dualism. 
His basic monotheism however made him an strong opponent of Mar- 
cion's dualism and he wrote dialogues against the Marcionites. It is 
moreover not too far-fetched to assume that Tatian also took an anti- 
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Marcionite position and composed his Diatessaron to counter Mar- 
cion's Antitheses. Anti-Marcionism can be detected too in the Odes of 
Solomon in which the Diatessaron text had a certain influence." 

All these writings, which can be dated round about the end of the 
second century, display a clear Middle Platonist philosophical pattern 
which is particularly evident in Tatian and Bardesanes, but the same 
pattern and to some degree the same terminology is present in the Acts 
of Thomas and the Odes of Solomon. Moreover, these writings were 
current in both a Syriac as well as a Greek version and there was a conti- 
nuing tradition of translation in this bilingual area. In other words, 
language was not a cultural or religious barrier. To highlight this point, 
Tatian's and Bardesanes' philosophy have their closest parallel in the 
writings of their contemporary Theophilus of Antioch, in particular in 
his Ad Autolycum, where he also polemizes against the Marcionites.'? 

Bardesanes was not an isolated highly educated Christian amongst a 
pious mass of ordinary believers, but representative of the traditions of 
philosophically tainted Syriac Christianity, which produced a variety of 
theologians and writings and was well-informed about what was written 
elsewhere in the Syrian area between Antioch and Edessa. Following 
Brock Syriac Christianity might be labelled **a third cultural tradition", 
but it should berealized that this cultural tradition was not fundamentally 
different from what was thought and written in Greek-speaking Syria, 
where Syriac however was also well known and well understood. The 
Letter of Mara bar Serapion to his Son and the Oration of Meliton the 
Philosopher before Antoninus Caesar, both of which were preserved in 
a Syriac version that might represent the original language, belong to 
the same Christian philosophical tradition and were probably written 
during the second half of the second century. ? 

What makes the Syriac Christian tradition centred at Edessa of 
special interest is the prominent role assumed by MMarcionites, 
Bardesanites, Manichaeans, and other Christian groups. From this 
religious mosaic,a minority, called Palutians after a certain Palut, came 
to the fore and developed into the local orthodoxy during and after the 
time of Ephrem Syrus. The leaders and spokesmen of the various 
groups engaged in heated debates and polemics, but the ordinary people 
were certainly less aware of the subtle differences, even more so because 
enkrateia was the religious ideal of almost all groups except the 
Bardesanites. Careful study of Ephrem Syrus' polemical writings 
illuminates how much pains he takes to reveal the often subtle dif- 
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ferences between heretics and the orthodox. The religious situation in 
Ephrem's times was confusing since it was difficult to distinguish the 
groups, not the least because they influenced each other and often read 
the same writings. The apocryphal acts were used by orthodox and 
Manichaeans alike and both adopted Tatian's Diatessaron as their New 
Testament. The works of Ephrem are therefore indispensable to under- 
stand earlier religious developments, because all converge in him. It is 
regrettable that Teixidor did not give Ephrem Syrus his due considera- 
tion but merely dismissed him as **un bon poéte mais non un théologien, 
moins encore un philosophe"! (p. 62). 

Another characteristic of all early Syriac writings and their polemical 
and propagandistic trends is that they merely deal with internal Chris- 
tian questions. Jews and pagans are mentioned, but as outsiders, objects 
of hate and conversion.?? Christianity could not exist without the Jews 
and their religious writings, but it also could not exist with the Jews, 
who threatened Edessa's nascent orthodoxy. Marcion found a radical 
solution for this problem. The Church appropiated the Jewish Holy 
Writ, but had to reinterpret it in a radically christological sense. Jewish 
writings preserved in the Syriac tradition underwent, in the process of 
translation, the same subtly indicated reinterpretation. The question of 
Jewish influence on early Syriac Christianity and its supposed Jewish-- 
Christian character has been hotly debated and has not to date reached 
generally accepted conclusions. The question is linked with the 
problem of the origin of the Old Testament Peshitta. Was this Syriac 
translation made by Jews or by Christians? This problem cannot be solved 
by purely literary methods. Even if the Syriac translation of the Old 
Testament has descended from a Hebrew Vorlage, this does not imply 
that it was made by Jews. Michael Weitzman, who tackled this problem, 
has come to the conclusion that the Old Testament Peshitta is of non- 
rabbinic Jewish origin, positing a line of religious development *'that 
ran from some non-rabbinic form of Judaism into  Chris- 
tianity........... that Judaism out of which the Syriac-speaking Church 
grew."?? But what was the need of some non-rabbinic Judaism in the 
northern Mesopotamian area, a historically unknown entity, for a 
Syriac translation of the Hebrew Bible? The preserved Jewish inscrip- 
tions from the Edessene area are written in Hebrew or in Greek, 
languages apparently in use with the local Jewish community apart from 
Aramaic, the language of the Targum.? Moreover the Jewish com- 
munity at Edessa had close ties with nearby Nisibis, the seat of a famous 
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Jewish academy, and a centre of rabbinic Judaism.?* It is more likely 
that the Christians at Edessa and in the Syriac-speaking area had need 
for a Syriac translation of their own, on the one hand in their polemics 
with the Marcionites and on the other to emphasize their non-Jewish 
identity. The history of the LXX provides a pertinent and parallel pat- 
tern. When the Christians annexed this Greek version of the Hebrew 
Bible and made it into the Old Testament, the Jews during the second 
century started to use Greek versions of their own linked with the names 
of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. Recent research on the Jewish 
communities in Asia Minor and the mission and conversion in the 
Roman Empire has shown that the Jewish communities emphasized and 
retained their identity despite involvement in city affairs, and secondly 
that Jewish cult and practice were attractive to pagans and Christians. 
The Christian communities on the other hand attracted no or very few 
Jews.?? The situation at Edessa certainly was comparable with the cities 
of Asia Minor, which Paul Trebilco described: **Christians would often 
be forming and preserving their identity in a context in which significant 
Jewish communities were visible and attractive. These Christians would 
be confronted with Jews in their own cities who would be rival inter- 
preters of the Jewish tradition which Christians now claimed as their 
own.''?$ [n such a situation of religious competition the origin of the 
Old Testament Peshitta is to be sought, as another means of Christian 
self-definition in rivalry with Jews and deviant Christian groups like 
Marcionites. 

Syriac-speaking Christianity was in many aspects as hellenized as the 
mainly Greek-speaking Christian community at Antioch, the Syrian 
metropolis, from which the new belief spread eastwards along the 
highway.?^' Christian teaching in both cities was fundamentally alike 
despite the fact that they adopted different linguistic vehicles, Greek 
and Syriac.? Edessa, the '(Athens of the East" had a local 
philosophical tradition in its school, where Greek philosophy was 
taught in Syriac and translation from Greek into Syriac and from Syriac 
into Greek was common practice.?? Thus even Ephrem Syrus acquired 
a certain knowledge of Greek philosophy, although he probably did not 
have a thorough command of that language.?? Moreover, even Mani's 
radical ascetic doctrine, often considered a form of purely oriental 
dualism, is basically a Christian philosophy, which developed in a 
religious milieu where Bardesanite and Marcionite concepts were cur- 
rent.?' In this eclectic and cosmopolitan milieu, Ephrem forged the iden- 
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tity of the nascent Syriac Church. His works, in particular his 
philosophical Prose  Refutations vigorously oppose Marcion, 
Bardesanes and Mani, but equally allow insight into this fascinating 
environment and more importantly permit a balanced understanding of 
the doctrines propagated and discussed by educated Edessenes during 
the first Christian centuries. 
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The critical and careful research of H. Koester and E. Pagels on the 
Dialogue of the Savior established that this text is based on a sayings 
source closely related to the older sayings tradition which appears in the 
Gospel of Thomas.? This conclusion is built on the acknowledgement 
that the Dialogue attempts to provide an interpretation of Jesus' say- 
ings, seeming to satisfy the demand of Logion 1 of Thomas: 


Whoever finds the interpretation of these sayings will not experience 
death.? 


Many of the sayings in the Dialogue closely resemble sayings found in 
the Gospel of Thomas. In addition, Koester and Pagels show that the 
sayings in the Dialogue seem to be structured thematically in response 
to Logion 2 of Thomas (P. Oxy. 654): 


Let him who [seeks] not pause [until] he finds. When he finds, [he shall 
marvel]. When he [marvels], he shall rule. [When he has ruled, he shall 
rest].* 


Thus, it is plausible to conclude from their analysis that the Dialogue 
of the Savior has a close structural relationship with Thomas or one of 
its sources. 

But what about theological ties? Is there evidence that the author of 
the Dialogue is creating a commentary in response to the type of 
soteriology associated with the Gospel of Thomas? It is the thesis of this 
paper that the evidence suggests that the proper religio-historical con- 
text for the Dialogue is the early Christian discussion which surrounded 
the mystical soteriological scheme popularized by the early Thomas 
Christians. This scheme taught that it is necessary to ascend into heaven 
and seek a visio Dei which will transform the mystic into his original 
immortal state and grant him citizenship in the Kingdom. 

This scheme has been influenced by mystical notions not uncommon 
in first-century Jewish esoteric circles. These notions focus on ascent, 
vision, and transformation such as are expressed in the Jewish 
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apocalyptic literature and in the writings of the Jewish theologian Philo 
of Alexandria." 

Esoteric Hermetic teachings about *'the way of immortality'' (Disc. 
Eig. Nin. 63.10-11) which is the ascent to, encounter with, and absorp- 
tion into God,* also impacted this soteriological paradigm which was 
fostered by the Thomas Christians.? This is historically plausible now 
that J.-P. Mahé has demonstrated that the Hermetic sayings in the 
Armenian and Greek Definitions predate the second century treatises in 
the Corpus Hermeticum." 

One of the most significant sayings which reflects this scheme is 
Logion 59 of the Gospel of Thomas where Jesus literally commands his 
followers to be mystics: 


Look at the Living One while you are alive, lest you die and then seek to 
see him and you will be unable to see (him).'' 


This Logion blantantly states that the consequences of not achieving the 
visio Dei during the mystic's lifetime is ineluctable death. The transfor- 
mation from the human to the divine can only occur through the pre- 
mortem visionary experience, which is the direct encounter with the 
deity (cf. L. 108). 

So, according to Logion 24, the disciples beg Jesus to *'show us the 
place where you are, since it is necessary for us to seek it". And, in 
Logia 49-50, Jesus provides his disciples with the proper knowledge 
regarding their origins and identity so that they can successfully return 
to the divine world, ascending past the angelic guards posted at the 
entrances to the successive heavenly spheres (cf. L. 11). 

Once one enters the divine throne room, one must follow the proper 
etiquette of worship as Jesus explains in Logion 15: 


When you see the one who was not born of woman, prostrate yourselves 
on your faces and worship him. That one is your Father."? 


This etiquette is based on the foundational text in the Jewish mystical 
tradition, Ezekiel 1:26-28 where the prophet sees seated upon a heavenly 
throne, ''the likeness at it were of a man (mw nwo22 mo)". He 
describes ''the appearance of the likeness of the Glory (722) of the 
Lord" to bethat of a shining man of light. When he gazes on the Glory, 
the Kavod," he exclaims that **I fell upon my face" (cf. / Enoch 14.24; 
2 Enoch 22.4). 

God's Kavod, however, can only be seen by prepared mystics. Other- 
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wise it is hidden from view,'^ enshrouded with light (7 Enoch 14.20ff.; 
2 Enoch 22; Philo, De fuga 165). So we find in Logion 83: 


It [the light] will become manifest, but his [the Father's] image will remain 
concealed by his light. '? 


Jesus reveals in the Gospel of Thomas that it is necessary to prepare 
for the visionary ascent experience by voluntarily becoming an 
encratite'5 and observing at least portions of Torah teaching. So Logion 
27 reads: 


If you do not fast from the world, you will not find the Kingdom. If you 
do not observe Sabbath as Sabbath, you will not see the Father." 


One of the purposes of this lifestyle is to purify oneself of the world of 
the senses and to return to the sinless condition of the prelapsarian 
Adam: only when one becomes like a **child"" and strips and renounces 
the body and its sexuality, is one able to '*'see" the Son of the Living 
One without fear (L. 37).'* In this purified state, when one encounters 
the fire of God's countenance, one will be transformed rather than con- 
sumed (cf. L. 13, 82-83). 

In contrast to the mythological language of ascent, the visionary 
experience can also be explained in the psychologic terms of Self-vision 
(L. 83) and Self-knowledge (L. 3b, 67, 111b) which is the full realization 
of one's divinity. This is the language of the Hermetics who taught that 
one can only **become God"' (cf. C. H. 13.3, 10, 14) by learning that the 
true Self is divine and the material body is nothing (cf. C.H. 1.15).'? 
This teaching is quite poignant in 7Ahomas which speaks about the 
nothingness of materiality (L. 56, 80) as well as the divinity of one's 
Self. This knowledge ultimately gives one access into the Kingdom and 
the divine. Thus the Gospel of Thomas speaks of being saved by bring- 
ing forth one's divine inner Self (cf. L. 24, 29, 70a) and acquiring 
knowledge of this Self (L. 3b, 111). This is summarized in Logion 67: 


Whoever knows everything but is deficient in self-knowledge, he is defi- 
cient in everything.?? 


The Dialogue of the Savior is familiar with Thomas' Jewish-Hermetic 
soteriological scheme and, as we shall see, preserves it throughout the 
course of the text. The disputable point in this scheme, according to the 
author of the Dialogue, is the insistence that the transformative mystical 
experience is a pre-mortem encounter. The Dialogue insists that immor- 
talization cannot be realized until after the body has been discarded af 
death. 
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In his classic work on the ascent of the soul, W. Bousset noted that 
soul journeys in Jewish and Christian literature are to be distinguished 
as one of two types: 1. eschatological (after the body's death); and 2. 
ecstatic (during the life of the performer).?' It is noteworthy that this 
same distinction is found in the Hermetic writings. In Poirmandres, the 
ascent and mystical encounter, the absorption into God, does not occur 
until after death when the body is discarded at the various planetary 
spheres. Other Hermetica maintain that the encounter with the divine 
can occur during the initiate's lifetime (Disc. Eig. Nin. 57.28-58.22; 
C.H. 10; 13; cf. 11.20; 12.1; Asc. 6.22). 

It seems that the author of the Dialogue is at issue with this very 
distinction, promoting the eschatological premise rather than the 
ecstatic as Zhomas had done. In order to understand the mystical 
scheme in this fashion, the author of the Dialogue of the Savior reinter- 
prets three themes which are central to the Gospel of Thomas: 1. the 
return to the *'Place of Life"; 2. the visio Dei: and 3. transformation. 


|. Return to the ''Place of Life" 


.. In Logia 49-50 of the Gospel of Thomas, the human is said to 

originate from the **place (rrma)" where the Light came into being. 
Thus the *'solitary and elect (NMONAxoc aT«o eTcorTTr)" will return 
to it: 


Blessed are the solitary and elect, for you will find the Kingdom. For you 
are from it, and to it you will return. 


If they say to you, **Where did you come from?"', say to them, ''We came 
from the light", the place where the light came into being on its own accord 
and established [itself] and became manifest through their image. If they 
say to you, *'Is it you?"', say **We are its children", and '*We are the elect 
of the Living Father"'. If they ask you, **What is the sign of your Father 
in you?"', say to them, *'It is movement and rest"'.? 


According to other passages in 7/Aomas, it is clear that this ''place'' 
is a locale associated with ''life'"* and the divine world. In Logion 4, this 
place is called the **Place of Life (Trrorroc MTI«DN2)". Jesus, according 
to Logion 24, now dwells in this **place". The disciples ask Jesus to 
show them *'the place(rrrorroc) where you are, for we must seek it". 
This **place" is not a place to which one will simply return at death. 
Rather, it is a place that the disciples are commanded to "seek" 
because, in this Logion, they lay the demand upon Jesus to show them 
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the place where he is, since they must seek it. This suggests that Jesus 
has returned to this heavenly place through his ascension. In light of 
Logion 59 where Jesus says that the person must *'seek" to see God 
before death, it would seem that according to Logion 24, it is necessary 
for his followers, in the present, to imitate Jesus' ascension to his 
heavenly ''place"" and secure a vision.?? 

The Dialogue of the Savior opens with a saying of Jesus in which he 
acknowledges that the time has arrived for salvation when we will 
**abandon our labor and stand at rest. For whoever will stand at rest will 
rest forever (TrerNac«2€ epaTq 2NTANATIAYCIC QNAMTON MMOq 
NqjaeNe2)" (1). This saying reflects a mystical soteriology where 
immortality is attainable in the present. 

The author of the Dialogue, however, places this saying within a 
futuristic context which serves to interpret it in a futuristic manner. This 
context is that of the ascent of the soul at death. Comparable to Logion 
49-50 of Thomas, Jesus announces that he has come to teach the *'elect 
and solitary (NÓóiNCc«oTTI MNNMONOXOC)" the way they will ascend 
to heaven, returning to God: 


When I came, I opened the path and I taught them about the passage which 
they will traverse, the elect and solitary (1).? 


The author insists that the passage into rest, this ascent about which 
Jesus has come to instruct his followers, will occur at ^'the time of 
dissolution(rreoyoeidg) MITBOA €BOA)"when one sheds the body and 
journeys to God past the terrifying heavenly guards or powers.?$ The 
Coptic phraserreoyoeid) MITBODA € BOA is a euphemism for *'death"' 
in this passage. In the Sahidic New Testament, B«DA €BOA is used in 
this sense to translate the Greek word &v&Auct; which is a metaphor in 
Classical and Early Christian literature referring to death.?' In Philip- 
pians 1:23-24, Bx»A €BO4A translates the infinitive phrase xó &vaAoco: in 
order to distinguish between death and the continuation of human 
existence. The Coptic is rendered: 


But I am constrained, having the wish of the two: the being dissolved 
(ITTBODA €BOA), to be with the Christ; for that is far preferable; but the 
remaining still in the flesh ( 2N TCa P3 )is a necessary (thing) because of 
you"? 


Thus Paul argues here that even though *'to die is to gain" (Phil. 1:21), 
It is necessary for him to remain in this life for now. 
It is noteworthy that in 2 Timothy 4:6, the Coptic phrase such as we 
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find in the Dialogue 3,r1Teoyoeia) MrrABO)A €BOA renders the Greek 
&vkAUGte: 


For I, my contest was finished, and the time of my dissolution approached 
(à T€OYO€1q) MTABCODA €BOA 2XON €2OYN).? 


In this passage, TeoyYoecid) MITABO)A €BOA refers to Paul's death. 
Clearly the author of the Dialogue also means for his readers to under- 
stand the phrase rreoyoeiq) MrTBODA €BOA to be a euphemism for 
death. It is this climatic statement in the introduction to the Dialogue 
that represents the author's lens or filter through which the entire trac- 
tate must be interpreted. 

H. Koester and E. Pagels already noted this tension in verses 1-3.?? 
This paradox is understood by them as an emphasis on both a *'realized 
eschatology'' and an *''elaboration of a futuristic eschatology"'. They 
resolve this by suggesting that this reflects the author's understanding 
of the baptismal rite mentioned in verse 35. They conclude that the 
author's theological position on baptism indicates that he believes that 
baptism is (fa process that involves going through dissolution, i.e. 
through death, and entering into the place of life" .?' Thus ''the author 
of Dial. Sav. understands baptism in the same way as it is interpreted 
in Eph 2:1-6 and Col 3:1-4: those baptized having died, already have 
attained true life (2-3 [121:18-122:24]). They already dwell above (1 
[120:9-120]).*?? 

It must be noted, however, that the Dialogue of the Savior does not 
state that the believer who has been baptized has already experienced 
death. More accurately, the text says that the time has arrived for the 
believer to enter the state of rest. And the one who will do this, will rest 
forever. This state, the text insists, cannot be actualized until after death 
and ascent to the heavenly place. Both death and the ascent are des- 
cribed as future events which one can only anticipate now. 

Furthermore, verse 35 emphasizes the need for knowledge of one's 
origins. Without this knowledge, one will not know the path to return 
home and so will not be able to ascend to that place. The text expands 
on this by posing the question: if he does not have this knowledge, what 
good is baptism to him? The author seems to be in dispute here with the 
view that baptism insures one's return to God at death. Rather, the 
author explains by inserting the reference to baptism into this verse that 
baptism does not guarantee that one will return to the heavenly place. 
Knowledge of one's true origins is necessary to mediate this.? 
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Instead it is plausible that, in verses 1-3, the author of the Dialogue 
is attempting to resolve the tension which had developed as the 
inevitable result of mystical practices. The problem centers around the 
fact that if one believes that a person is deifled as the result of a pre- 
mortem visio Dei as Thomas taught, then why did that person still die? 
The solution to this troubling dilemma, according to the Dialogue, was 
to emphasize that the immortalization is only a potential now which will 
not be fully realized until after death. Thus Jesus declares in the 
introductory verses that the time has arrived for salvation but that this 
state of rest will become permanent only after the dissolution of the 
body at death. 

Related to this is the usage of monachos in verses 1-2. Like Thomas, 
which is the first extant text to employ the noun monachos (L. 16, 49, 
75), the Dialogue 1-2 is one of the earliest witnesses to the use of the 
noun 7onachos.?* Significantly, this word is not employed as a noun by 
Classical Greek authors, Philo of Alexandria, the Septuagint, Greek 
and Latin Christian literature of the first three centuries, any Gnostic 
writings, nor, according to G. Quispel, any of the sources that the 
author of Thomas used when writing his gospel.?? The employment of 
monachos by the author of the Dialogue in the same context as we find 
in Thomas, the only other text to use this word at this time in history, 
may signal that the author of the Dialogue was familar with the actual 
text of Thomas rather than the sayings tradition behind it. 

Studies on this word have demonstrated that monachos is the Greek 
translation of the Syriac word, iAidaja, which means ''single person"! or 
*bachelor'' before it came to mean **monk"' at a later date.?* Like 
Thomas, the Dialogue, in verse 1, contends that only the unmarried per- 
son belongs to the elect and will ascend back to heaven. 

This anti-marriage attitude represents an encratite influence which is 
visible in a couple of other places in the Dialogue of the Savior as well. 
In verse 91, for instance, the Lord commands: 


Pray in the place where there is [no woman].? 


In Logion 92, this is interpreted to mean: ''Destroy the works of 
womanhood"'. This is further explicated to refer to the literal cessation 
of bearing children. Thus the Dialogue promotes the encratite belief 
that procreation must cease before salvation can occur. This is com- 
parable to the saying of Jesus found in the encratite Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians: *'I came to destroy the works of the female'' which is interpreted 
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by the encratites to mean ''by 'female' desire, and by *works' birth and 
corruption" (Clement of Alexandria, Sfrom. 3.9.63-64; cf. 3.3.12, 
3.6.45, 3.9.67, 3.12.86, 3.16.100). 

In other encratite writings, the condition of death is associated with 
procreation.?* This is clearly stated in the Gospel of the Egyptians where 
Salome asks the Lord: *fHow long shall death hold sway?" Jesus 
answered; **As long as you women bear children"! (Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Strom. 3.6.45; cf. 3.9.63-64, 3.9.67). Likewise, in verses 56-59 of 
the Dialogue, Matthew and Jesus converse regarding this subject. Mat- 
thew begins the exchange: 


Tell me, Lord, how the dead die [and] how the living live (56).?? 


It can be argued that Jesus is explaining here that it is really only after 
death that a person comes alive and then **what is alive will be called 
upon"! (57). He continues by explaining that if you are '*born of truth"', 
you will not die. But if you are '*born of woman"', you will die (59). 
This expression is employed here to imply that the continuation of an 
unenlightened physical condition will result in death. But the 
enlightened individual, the one who ceases procreating, is guaranteed 
life after the death of his body. This notion is expressed in different 
terms in verse 35, where Jesus says: 


If one does not understand how the body, which he bears, came into 
existence, he will [perish] with it.^? 


Encratism, therefore, is a prerequisite to ascent and immortality just 
as it is according to the Gospel of Thomas. The difference lies in the 
author's insistence in the Dialogue 3 that only after physical death can 
the immortality of the encratite be realized or completed. 

In verse 96, Jesus emphasizes the fact that the journey to heaven is 
difficult, but **you [will] go via [the path] which you have [known]''. 
The powers may become monstrous in size and make things difficult for 
the one traversing, but they will not be able to reach the place of God. 
So difficult is the journey to the highest heaven that Jesus exclaims in 
reference to his own post-mortem ascension: 


I [tell] you [that] it is difficult even [for] me [to reach] it!*' 


This notion is extremely important to the author since he repeats Jesus' 
exclamation in verse 52. But Jesus insists that even though the way of 
ascent is very difficult and potentially dangerous, *'You will find the 
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means to overcome the powers above as well as those below"! (20). 
These words are reassuring to the intended audience of the Dialogue, 
encouraging those who were experiencing doubt and anxiety about the 
reality of their ascent to God and his *'place"'. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the Dialogue, Jesus states that 
the wise person is someone who is able ''to come [forth from this 
cosmos] and enter [the place of life] so that [he] might not be held back 
[in] this impoverished cosmos"! (26). Matthew exclaims that he wants 
**[to see] that place of life". He describes this place in a similar manner 
as Logion 50 of Thomas: it is the place **where there is no wickedness, 
[but rather] there is pure [light]! (27). 

The author of the Dialogue of the Savior makes it clear, however, 
that this cannot be expected to happen as long as one is embodied. This 
is poignantly stated in the subsequent Jesus saying which the author has 
strategically placed at the pinnacle of this discussion between Matthew 
and Jesus: 


Brother [Matthew], you will not be able to see it [as long as you are] carry- 
ing flesh around (28). 


The metaphor of shedding the body does not have to refer to remov- 
ing the body at death?! and this saying outside of this context may have 
alluded to a mystical pre-mortem visionary ascent. But I would argue 
that the author of the Dialogue understands this metaphor as a post- 
mortem event and that he intends his reader to understand it likewise 
since in verse 3, he maintains that the ascent to the Father cannot occur 
until *'the time" of *'dissolution"' or *'death"'. Moreover, in the suc- 
ceeding verse 29, Matthew agrees with Jesus that, because he still is liv- 
ing in a human body, he cannot yet have the transforming vision of the 
place of pure light. Since he cannot ascend yet, he asks Jesus to at least 
help him ''[know it] now (29). 

The succeeding verse develops this notion of knowledge. As we found 
in 7Zhomas, so we find here in the Dialogue, that the experience of the 
heavenly world is equated with transformative Self-knowledge since the 
Lord replies to Matthew: 


[Everyone] who has known himself has seen [it in] everything given to him 
to do [alone] and has come to [resemble] it in his [goodness] (30).^* 


According to Jesus, the one who knows his true Self, has already seen 
and resembles the divine which is associated with the place of life and 
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light. Therefore, like Thomas (L. 70a; cf. L. 24, 29), the Dialogue can 
speak about seeking that which is **within you" (16) or gaining the 
knowledge of your true origins (35). Without this knowledge, the return 
to God cannot occur as Jesus says in verse 35: 


Whoever will not understand how he came will not understand how he will 
£0, and he is no [stranger] to this cosmos... 


In verse 77, the concern of the author of the Dialogue is again voiced 
in the futuristic question which the disciples ask Jesus: **What is the 
place to which we will go ([e]rNNABoXK)?" Although the Lord's reply 
is fragmentary, it can be reconstructed to read that they will *'stand 
(c2€ epeT-) in the place (rMa)" that they '*will be able to reach 
(ereTNNAadg)ric2)" (78).'5 

The motif of the elect person ''standing"' in the heavenly *'place"' 1s 
referred to elsewhere in the Dialogue. As I already noted, in verse 1, the 
solitary (MONOXOC), the elect encratites, are told that Jesus! message 
has inaugurated a new era: the time has come for them to abandon their 
labor and ''stand at rest (NTNa2€ €paTN 2N Tamrnmaycic )'. 
The person who  '*wil stand at rest (reTNAd2€ epaTq 
2NTANATIAYCIC) will rest forever(qNuAMTON MMOq NqgaeNe )"." 
Jesus proceeds to teach them that ascent to heaven is the avenue to this 
*standing"' state when they will achieve immortal rest. But the author 
emphasizes that the actual ascent will not happen until after death (3). 
Thus, according to verses 77 and 1-3, it can be posited that the author 
understands this *'rest" as a potential which will be actualized at the 
time of death. 

It is significant that the Gospel of Thomas also plays on the theme 
of becoming a *'standing"' one, connecting it with the solitary encratite 
lifestyle and the return to Paradise (L. 16, 18, 23).^* The notion that one 
will *^stand"' in the heavenly **place" makes perfect sense in the context 
of ascent. In Jewish apocalyptic texts, ''standing"' is associated with 
angelic behavior. Thus the angels and archangels in Jewish apocalyptic 
texts are described as those who *'stand'' before God (/ En 39.12f., 
40.1, 47.3, 68.2; 2 En 21.1; Test. Abr. 7-8; cf. 1 En 49.2). When a per- 
son ascended and was transformed, he took his place with the angels 
*standing" around God's throne. Thus Isaiah saw the righteous in 
heaven: ''They were like the angels who stand there in great glory" 
(Asc. Isa. 9.9-10). This suggests that the one who was transformed 
would participate in the cultic service before God's throne. But con- 
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nected to this is the idea that as a *'Standing One"', a person gained 
immortality. Thus, in 2 Enoch 22.10, Enoch becomes an angel and is 
commanded in 22.6 to *'stand"' before the face of God unto eternity. 

It is in the Samaritan and Simonian traditions that the imperishability 
of the *^standing"' condition is emphasized.^? The title *"Standing Ones"' 
is used to identify the angels.?? Associated with this is immortality. Thus 
we read in a Samaritan hymn: *'*He [God] is standing forever; He exists 
unto eternity. Standing Ones [angels] and mortals are under His rule" .?' 
When Moses ascended to receive the Torah, ''he joined with the 
angels, as Deuteronomy says '*'Stand by Me now" (Memar Marqa 
4.12).? Because God and his angels are imperishable according to 
Samaritan traditions, when a mortal like Moses is transformed into a 
**Standing One", this means that he not only has been elevated to the 
position of an angelic being, but is partaking of God's everlasting 
nature as well.? 

Even though the Dialogue employs this metaphor comparably, 
teaching that the final state of immortalization will occur when the per- 
son has ascended and ''stands"' in heaven like an angel, the Dialogue 
develops this theme substantially. In verse 17, the Lord is asked to tell 
the disciples, **where [the soul is standing] (ec«»2€ eparc) and where 
[the true mind] exists". This theme is elaborated upon in verse 34 which 
describes heaven and its foundation. Jesus states: 


[For] you are from [that] place (TrMa). [In] the hearts of those who speak 
out of [joy] and truth you exist.?* 


This is compared to the Word coming forth among men *'in [the body] 
of the Father". Ultimately, the Word will return to its heavenly place. 
The inference is that the soul will also return to that place even though 
it now resides within the human body. The soul, therefore, must now 
"stand (w2€ epaTq) in the darkness"" of human existence, if ever it 
will be able *'to see the Light" one day (34; cf. 17). Thus the Dialogue 
insists that **in this we have taken our stand (NTAN«2€ epaTN)" and 
are *'revealed in the kosmos (ENOYON2 €BOA NNKOCMIKON)" (83). 

According to these texts, **standing'' is the property of the soul and 
is associated with its origin in the divine world. It now inhabits the 
human body. Thus it *'stands"' there, being revealed in the kosmos until 
it is released at death and ascends to the heavenly **place" where it will 
**stand"' forever in a state of rest. 
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2. The visio Dei 


The Dialogue of the Savior distinguishes between two types of 
visions: *'transient" or ''ceasing" (Oy«»cq)visions and ''the eternal 
(XQQà€N€2) vision''(44), which is *'the great (NOÓ) vision"' of the *'Eter- 
nal Living One (erreragoori «jaewue2)" (42). This great vision is the 
transformative visio Dei of which Thomas speaks in Logia 15, 27, 37, 
59, and 83. The author of the Dialogue insists that this great vision of 
the divine cannot occur while one is carrying the flesh around which he 
understands to be a metaphor for the dissolution of the body at death 
(cf. 28). The visions that occur during one's lifetime, he categorizes as 
only transient visions which do not effect immortalization. 

Such is the vision that is given to Judas, Matthew, and Mary when 
they are escorted by Jesus to the edge of heaven. They see an 
**exceedingly high place"' and ''the place of the abyss below" (36). They 
speak with the Son of Man (37) and watch a soul escorted by two spirits 
ascend to heaven and be transformed when it meets its heavenly 
counterpart (40).$ Such visions are nowhere discouraged in the 
. Dialogue. But the point is made in the discussion between the disciples 
and Jesus following this vision that these kinds of visions are only tran- 
sient visions. The ''great'"' vision of the Eternal Living One is yet to 
come (42). 

Emphasis on the notion that visions before death are transient, is not 
unknown in other mystical circles. For instance, in the Ascension of 
Isaiah, Isaiah is escorted around the various heavens and speaks with 
angelic figures there. He sees the righteous who have been transformed 
into angelic beings. Even though Isaiah begins to notice a transforma- 
tion of the *'glory'"' of his face as he ascends (7.25), he is not completely 
and permanently transformed to be equal to the glorious righteous. He 
can only observe the glorious ones praising God (9.33). Although he 
glances at the Great Glory momentarily, his eyes become closed to this 
vision and Isaiah must be content to watch the righteous who con- 
tinually partake of the great vision, ''gazing intently upon the Glory"' 
(9.37-38). Isaiah's angelic escort promises Isaiah while they are in the 
sixth heaven that, even though he has viewed sights unseen by other 
humans, he can only now anticipate becoming like the angels after 
death. His human days are not yet complete (8.23-28)! Thus Isaiah will 
not be immortalized until after he returns from his heavenly journey 
and dies a human death. Only then will he receive a garment and 
become like the angels.^" His angelic escort explains in 8.15: 
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[When from the body by the will of God you have come up here], then you 
will receive the robe which you will see (in the seventh heaven), ... and then 
you will be equal to the angels who (are) in the seventh heaven.'^* 


3. Transformation 


The Dialogue of the Savior knows of a tradition comparable to that 
found in Thomas where a person would encounter his heavenly 
counterpart: 


When you see your likeness, you rejoice. But when you see your images 
which came into being before you, and which neither die nor become 
manifest, how much you will have to bear! (84).?? 


It appears that the author of the Dialogue understands this to be a post- 
mortem experience. Thus in verse 40, the soul that ascends at death 
apparently meets its heavenly counterpart which is described as '/big"". 
It becomes this heavenly being, resembling the angels who receive it: 


The small one became like the big one. They were [like] those who received 
them.*? 


The closest parallel to this text in Christian literature can be found in 
the Gospel of Eve quoted by Epiphanius (Pan. 26.3.1). In this passage, 
someone's ascent and subsequent vision are described: 


I stood upon a high mountain and saw a tall man and another short one, 
and I heard something like the sound of thunder and I approached to hear 
and he spoke to me and said, *'I am you and you I, and wherever you are, 
there I am...''*! 


It is probable that, in this text, the person is describing a vision of 
himself and his heavenly counterpart. His transformation is implicit in 
the complete identification of *'I" and ''you"'. 

It may be that these two former passages are related to the tradition 
that when the person ascends to heaven, he can anticipate being 
transformed into cosmic proportions. This is alluded to, for example, 
in the second century text, The History of the Rechabites 5.3-A. Here 
Zosimos is told by his guide: 


**[f you wish to see me...gaze toward the height of heaven." And gazing 
above, I saw his face (to be) like the face of an angel.?? 


Zosimos has encountered a righteous person who had been brought to 
this island of Paradise long ago by ''angels of God"', angels who placed 
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him and his comrades *'in the air above the land" in *'this place (in) 
which you (now) see (us)..."' (10.7). Subsequently, this person who is 
now acting as Zosimos' guide, was transformed into gigantic propor- 
tions and is called an *'Earthly Angel''. 

In addition, this idea is associated with the prototype mystic, Enoch. 
When he journeyed to heaven, he says: 


I was enlarged and increased in size till I matched the world in length and 
breadth (3 Enoch 9.2).9 


Jesus' own ascent and transformation is described in similar terms in 
the passage from the Acts of John 90 which states that '*'his head stret- 
ched to heaven''.*^ The Gospel of Philip describes Jesus' transforma- 
tion likewise: 

But when he appeared to his disciples in glory on the mount, he was not 
small. He became great..." (58.5-8).9 


This theme is expanded upon in verses 67-68 of the Dialogue where 
Matthew asks: How does the small join itself to the big?"'. Jesus 
responds that you will only achieve this state of rest when you *'aban- 
don the works (NN€2BHOY€) which will not be able to follow you". 
Within the context of this encratite document, *^works"" probably refers 
to sexual intercourse and procreation, the **works (NNe2BHoye)of 
womanhood'' which are mentioned in verse 92. Thus only when the per- 
son becomes an encratite, is he able to ascend and meet his heavenly 
counterpart. 

Not surprisingly, this transformation is described in terms of donning 
a garment. In fact, in the heavenly vision of Judas, Matthew, and Mary 
when the two spirits bring the soul to heaven,$$ the command is made 
to give the soul its **garment''. Then the soul is said to be transformed, 
becoming like its angelic counterpart. 

The employment of this image can be seen in verse 84 where Judas 
and Matthew want to understand what type of garment they will be 
given after they die: 

We [want] to understand the sort of garments we are to be [clothed] with 


[when] we come forth from the destruction of the [flesh] ([e]N«qyawe:i 
€BOA 2MTTTAKO NT[Cap]x).U.- 


The Lord responds that *'the children of truth" will not continue to 
have ''transitory(rrpocoyoeiqg)garments" with which to *'clothe 
yourselves''. Rather, this garment which represents the body, must be 
stripped off (85). 
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The notion that the body is a garment which must be cast off is a 
metaphor rooted in speculation concerning Genesis 3:21 where God 
made ''garments of skins'' for Adam and Eve and *'clothed them'' as 
a consequence of their sin.$? It is not unusual for Jewish and Christian 
writers to point out the fact that this garment of flesh must be stripped 
off before one can ascend into the divine realm.9? 

This is precisely the meaning inherent in Logion 37 of Thomas which 
states that in order to gain the visio Dei, one must first strip off the 
material body and renounce it by becoming a celibate, a *'child"' inno- 
cent of sex like Adam before the Fall: 


His disciples said, **When will you become revealed to us and when shall 
we see you?" Jesus said, '^/When you disrobe without being ashamed and 
take up your garments and place them under your feet like little children 
and tread on them, then [you will see] the Son of the Living One, and you 
will not be afraid''."' 


It seems that in verses 84-85, the Dialogue is commenting on this 
Logion, stating that the true *'children"" are those who will no longer 
continue to wear the *'transitory garments''. The author's point, how- 
ever, is that the time when this will be experienced is not during a pre- 
mortem visionary ascent such as Thomas assumes. Rather the flesh will 
be destroyed and will fall away at death, and a fresh garment will be 
given them at that moment. This is the permanent instant of immor- 
talization. 

These garments are even called '*'the garments of life (N2BC«» 
MTICON2)" in verse 52. Judas inquires, «How will [our] garments be 
brought to us"' (51). Then the Lord states: 

There are some who will provide for you, and there are others who will 
receive [you]. For [it is] they [who will give you] your garments. [For] who 
[will] be able to reach that place [which is the reward]? But the garments 


of life were given to man because he knows the path by which he will leave. 
And it is difficult even for me to reach it! (52).? 


Here the donning of the garments is associated with ascent to heaven 
when the angelic officials will give the garments to the person who has 
been able to reach that ''place''. These garments are described as 
garments of ''life" because they represent the immortalization of the 
individual. 

The image of donning a new garment after death is commonly used 
as a metaphor for immortalization. This idea can be found in Judaism 
which teaches that a heavenly garment awaits the arrival of the person 
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in heaven."? One of the most interesting of the Jewish texts which refer 
to this notion is found in 7 Enoch where we are told that on the day of 
judgment, **garments of life" will be given to the elect: 


The righteous and elect ones shall rise from the earth and shall cease being 
of downcast face. They shall wear garments of glory. These garments of 
yours shall become the garments of life from the Lord of the Spirits 
(62.15-16)."* 


4. Conclusion 


The process of immortalization is the theme which is emphasized in 
the Dialogue of the Savior. This text attempts to provide the reader with 
the correct interpretation of Jesus! mystical sayings, an interpretation 
which would guarantee his transformation into the divine. Like 7homas 
Logion 1, Jesus says in the Dialogue: 


[If you have understood] everything which I have [told you], you will 
[become immortal...] (82).^ 


In the Dialogue of the Savior, the author reassures his reader that he 
can anticipate a transformative ascent experience similar to that pro- 
moted by the Gospel of Thomas. The reader comes face to face in the 
Dialogue with the powerful force of these hopes. These hopes are sum- 
marized in a Jesus saying in verse 18: 


If someone [sets his soul] up high, [then he will] be exalted."$ 


Unlike 7Ahomas' soteriological scheme which emphasized a pre- 
mortem ascent experience, the Dialogue understands it to be a post- 
mortem event. The author, throughout the Dialogue, seems to be 
dependent upon several 7homas Logia which he reinterprets to 
underscore his own soteriological paradigm. Thus, the author con- 
tinuously instills in the reader his belief that this exaltation or immor- 
talization will be fulfilled only after the flesh is stripped off and 
destroyed at the time of death. 


NOTES 


! A version of this paper was delivered at the annual SBL convention in Chicago, 1994, 
in the Thomas Christianity Consultation under the title: 'The Dialogue of the Savior: A 
Commentary on the Mystical Tradition Associated with Thomas Christianity'. Helmut 
Koester, a member of my dissertation committee, prompted me, in his review of my doc- 
toral thesis, to investigate possible connections between the mysticism that I found in the 
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Gospel of Thomas and that in the Dialogue of the Savior. This article is the product of 
that investigation. My thanks to G. Quispel and J. Fossum for their critical reviews of 
previous drafts of this work. 

? H. Koester and E. Pagels, *Introduction', Nag Hammadi Codex IIL 5. The Dialogue 
of the Savior, NHS 26 (ed. S. Emmel; Leiden, 1984) 2-8. See also the foundational study 
of this text by M. Krause, 'Der Dialog des Soter in Codex III von Nag Hammadi', NHS 
8 (Leiden, 1977) 13-34. 

| B. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7 together with XII,2 Brit. Lib.Or. 4926(1), and 
P. Oxy 1, 654, 655 1, NHS 20 (Leiden, 1989), 52; English translation by Lambdin, 53. 
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Récentes', VC 45 (1991) 347-375. 
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origins (De Conick, Seek to See Him, 7-11), at least as early as the second century. 
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'" English translation is my own. For the Coptic, refer to Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 
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7 Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7, 60; English translation by Lambdin, 61. 
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66£a' , Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible (ed. K. van der Toorn et. al.; Leiden, 
1995). 
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reviews encratism and the history of scholarship, about this topic in *The Study of 
Encratism: A Historical Survey', La Tradizione dell'Enkrateia, Atti del Colloquio 
Internazionale—Milano 20-23 Aprile 1982 (ed. U. Bianchi; Rome, 1985) 35-81; see also 
his *L'Evangile selon Thomas et Les Origines de l'Ascése Chrétienne!, Gnostic Studies 2, 
Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul 34,2 (Leiden, 1975) 98-112. 
He argues that encratism was a phenomenon which was developed by Alexandrian Chris- 
tianity and transported to Syria from Egypt. According to the writings of E. Peterson, 
however, encratism was early and had a Palestinian origin: *'Einige Beobachtungen zu den 
Anfàngen der christlichen Askese', Frühkirche, Judentum, und Gnosis (Freiburg, 1959) 
209-220; idem, 'Einige Bemerkungen zum Hamburger Papyrusfragment der ''Acta 
Pauli", ibid., 183-208; idem, 'Die '"Taufe" im Acherusischen See', ibid., 310-332. For 
a recent treatment of encratism and the Gospel of Thomas, refer to De Conick, Seek to 
See Him, 1-9. 

'" On Logion 27, see A.D. De Conick, 'Fasting From the World: Encratite Soteriology 
in the Gospel of Thomas', The Notion of 'Religion' in Comparative Research, Selected 
Proceedings of the XVIth IAHR Congress, Rome 3rd-8th September, 1990 (ed. U. Bian- 
chi; Rome, 1994). Jdem, Seek to See Him, 126-143, expands on this previous work. 

* On Logion 37, see A.D. De Conick and J. Fossum, 'Stripped Before God: A New 
Interpretation of Logion 37 in the Gospel of Thomas', VC 45 (1991) 123-150. 

'* On the theme of Self-knowledge in Hermeticism, see G. Quispel, 'Hermes 
Trismegistus and the Origins of Gnosticism', VC 46 (1992) 1-19. 
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? "[Ihis is my own rendering of the Coptic. G. Quispel, 'The Gospel of Thomas 
Revisited', Colloque International sur les Textes de Nag Hammadi. Québec, 22-25 aoüt 
1978, BCNH 1 (ed. B. Barc; Québec, 1981) 260-261, where he renders the Coptic TT€ T^ 
COOYN MNTHPq €qdpP Ópo2 oyaaq «q»pP Ópuo2 MrMaà THpq: 
*Whoever knows the All but fails (to know) himself lacks everything' against the trans. 
by T. Lambdin, *Whoever believes that the All itself is deficient is (himself) completely 
deficient, which, Quispel states, parallels from Coptic, Armenian, and Hellenistic 
literature prove to be an incorrect translation. This translation has been revised by Lamb- 
din in Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7, 78-79: *If one who knows the all still feels 
a personal deficiency, he is completely deficient'. 

? . W. Bousset, 'Die Himmelsreise der Seele', ARW 4 (1901) 136-169. 

"7 Punctuation my own; for text, see Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,2-7, 72; English 
translation by Lambdin, 73. 

? "The tradition of practicing ascent to Jesus' heavenly 'place' is well-known in some 
Christian and Mandean circles: cf. Apocryphon of James 2.23ff., 14.21ff.; Ginza 
323.13ff.; Joh. 236.26, 244; Lit. 135, 138, 226. The Gospel of John seems to contain a 
polemic against this, teaching that it is impossible to follow Jesus into heaven now. Rather 
Jesus will ascend first, make his *place' ready, and then return to retrieve his faithful to 
this prepared place (cf. 7:33-34; 8:21; 13:33, 36; 14:3, 5). For a detailed account of this 
matter, refer to A.D. De Conick, * **Blessed are those who have not seen" (John 20:29): 
Johannine Polemic Against Ascent and Vision Mysticism' (forthcoming). This article is 
an elaboration of a paper delivered at Colgate University in Hamilton, New York, on 
December 13, 1993: *Faith Mysticism in the Gospel of John: The Johannine Response to 
Ascent and Vision Mysticism'; and a paper delivered at the 1995 Annual SBL in 
Philadelphia: * **Blessed are those who have not seen"' (John 20:29): Johannine Polemic 
Against the Mystical Thomas Tradition'. 

?^ On the theme of 'standing', see discussion below. Translation my own. 

?) Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 40-41. 

? Regarding the nature of the ascent past the guards, refer to De Conick, Seek to See 
Him, 55-62. 

" Refer to H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 1843, revised 
edition 1940), 112,2 &v&Avcatc; 112, III &vaAóc. W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, second revised edition 
1979) 57a-b. 

? The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect 5 (Oxford, 1993 
reprint) 274-275. 

?  [bid., 520-521. 

* On this see their 'Introduction', in Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex IIl,5, 11-15. 

? J[bid., 13. 

?  [bid., 13. 

? "This understanding of baptism is comparable to that forwarded by another Syrian 
Christian, Theodotus who says in his Excerpts 78: *But it is not only the washing that is 
liberating, but the knowledge of who we were, and what we have become, where we were 
or where we were placed, whither we hasten, from what we are redeemed, what birth is 
and what rebirth' (R.P. Casey, *The Excerpta ex Theodoto of Clement of Alexandria', 
Studies and Documents 1 [1934] 88-89). 
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3  F.-E. Morard, 'Encore quelques réflexions sur monachos', VC 34 (1980) 395-401. 
75  G. Quispel, 'Revisited', 237. 

?$ / M. Harl, 'A propos des Logia de Jésus: le sens du mot monachos! , REG 73 (1960) 
464-474; F.-E. Morard, *'Monachos Moine, Historie du term grec jusqu'au 4€* siécle', 
Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie (1973) 332-411. 

7 Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 88-89. 

? This is a Greek idea since Heraclitus, Frag. 20: **Once born, they desire to live and 
that also means to be destined to die, or rather to be absorbed into the eternal cycle of the 
cosmos. And they leave behind children born to die"! (H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker | [Berlin, 1956] 155). Cf. Quispel, *Encratism', 50-51. 

? Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 78-79. 

^  [biqd., 68-69. 

^ [bid., 90-91. 

? [bid., 64-65. 

** On this refer to De Conick and Fossum, *Stripped Before God', 127-131. 

^ Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 64-65. 

^5 bid., 68-69. 

*6  [bid., 84. Translation of verb tenses are mine. 

^ Translation my own. 

^ On this, see the discussion in De Conick, Seek to See Him, 89-92. This may represent 
the cultic notion that the Christian worship service was believed to take place in heaven 
together with the angels. Cf. Eph. 2:6. This participation cult is also evident at Qumran. 
On this, see C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Atlanta, 1985). 

^? ]J. Fossum, 7Ahe Name of God and the Angel of the Lord, WUNT 36 (Tübingen, 1985) 
119ff.; M. Williams, The Immovable Race: A Gnostic Designation and the Theme of 
Stability in Late Antiquity, NHS 29 (Leiden, 1985), has not made note of this distinction 
but interprets the notion of stability only according to the philosophical tradition which 
understood it to mean immutability; for a discussion, see the review of Immovable Race 
by G. Quispel, VC 40 (1986) 411-412. 

** Fossum, Name SSff., 120ff., and 139ff. 

95 A.E. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy (Oxford, 1909) 27.18. 

*? Cf. Marqa calls Moses a *Standing One': **Mighty is the great prophet, who clad 
himself in the Name of the Godhead and received the five books. And he was standing 
between the two assemblies, between the Standing Ones and the mortals" (Cowley, 
Samaritan Liturgy, 54.31f.). See Fossum, Name, 124, for a complete discussion of this 
passage. 

? This differs from Philo's use of 'standing' to denote immutability; ibid., 119ff. 

^ JEmmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 66-67. 

55 English translation is my own. 

?6 (On this subject, see the discussion below. 

7 See M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford, 
1993) 55-56. 

** English translation from M.A. Knibb, *Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah', 7Ahe Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha 2 (ed. J.H. Charlesworth; New York, 1985) 168. 

? Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,7, 84. English translation by Lambdin, 85. For a 
comprehensive interpretation of this passage, refer to De Conick, Seek to See Him, 
148-174. 
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$^ Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex IIL,5, 72-75. 

$'  P.R. Amidon, 77e Panarion of St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis (Oxford, 1990) 79. 
$ ]J.H. Charlesworth, 7e History of the Rechabites. Volume I: The Greek Recension, 
Texts and Translations 17, Pseudepigrapha Series 10 (Chico, 1982) 32-33. 

$ English translation by P. Alexander, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch, The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha 1 (ed. J.H. Charlesworth: New York, 1983) 263. 

$^ QOnthis, refer to J. Fossum 'IESUS NUDUS: The Transformation of Jesus in the Acts 
of John', paper read at the SBL Mid-West Meeting, Wheaton College, Illinois, 1991, and 
at the SBL International Meeting, Rome, 1991. He suggests that this may represent one 
of the earliest references to Shiur Qomah Christology. See now his article, *Partes 
posteriores Dei; The '*'Transfiguration"', of Jesus in the Acts of John, in his forthcoming 
book, The Image of the Invisible God. 

$5 Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 11,7, 154, 156; English translation by W.W. Isenberg, 
155, 157. 

$$ The idea that the deceased or ascending person was carried into heaven by two divine 
beings was popular in ancient Christianity. On this, see E. Peterson, 'Beitráge zur Inter- 
pretation der Visionen im Pastor Hermae', Frühkirche, Judentum und Gnosis (Freiburg, 
1959) 262-264. Fossum suggests that the presence of Elijah and Moses is due to the tradi- 
tion that two heavenly beings were escorts of the deceased or ascending person; see 
Fossum, 'IESUS NUDUS', now 'Partes posteriores Dei'. Refer also to the Gospel of Peter 
where two figures descend from heaven to Jesus' tomb and provide his support while he 
walks out of the tomb. Note that the heads of the two figures are described as (reaching 
to the heavens' while Jesus who was led by the hand overpassed the heavens (36-40). This 
idea is connected with the empty tomb stories in the New Testament gospels which told 
of one or two heavenly beings in the tomb of Jesus after his resurrection (cf. Matt 28:2-3 
reports only one 'angel'; Mk 16:5 reports one young 'man' in white; Lk 24:4 reports two 
dazzling *men'; John 20:12 reports two 'angels' in white). Also see the Martyrdom of Mat- 
thew 30: *Then with two angels he departed to heaven'. 

*' Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 86. English translation mine. 

$$ Fora more complete discussion with references, see De Conick and Fossum, 'Stripped 
Before God', 124-131. 

$?  bid., 127-131. 

^? CTDhis interpretation is based on the arguments presented in ibid., 123-149. 

^ Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II,7, 68; English translation by Lambdin, 69. 

7? Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex III,5, 76-79. 

7? Qn this theme, refer to L. Ginzberg, 7Ahe Legends of the Jews 5. Notes to Volumes 
I and II: From Creation to the Exodus (Philadelphia, 1925 and reprints) 103-104, n. 93, 
112-113, n. 104; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spáthellenistischen Zeitalter, 
HNT 21 (3rd ed. H. Gressmann; Tübingen, 1926) 318; E. Preuschen, Die apokryphen 
gnostischen Adamschriften (Giessen, 1900) 52, and nn. 24 and 69; Str.-B. 4, 940ff., 1138. 
^ English translation by E. Isaac, '1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch', O/d Testament 
Pseudepigrapha 1, 44. 

^^ Emmel, Nag Hammadi Codex IIl,5, 86-87. 

"5 [bid., 56-57. 
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LA TRADITION LATINE DES 
SEPTEM CAPITULA ABBATIS MOYSI 


PAR 
GEORGES FOLLIET* 


Plusieurs collections grecques des Apophthegmata Patrum ont inséré, 
comme en supplément aux Apophtegmes proprement dits, des Varia 
monastica parmi lesquels on trouve, sous le nom de l'abbé Moise ou 
attribuées à un «quidam senex», une ou deux courtes séries de Kephalia, 
l'une intitulée Septem capitula (abbati Poemeni) Vautre Duodecim 
capitula de uirtutibus. Aprés avoir montré dans un précédent article! 
que ce De uirtutibus est composé d'extraits de l''Ascéticon d'Isaie de 
Scété, Logos 13, 10-27, nous voudrions maintenant nous arréter à la tra- 
dition latine des Septem capitula dont subsistent diverses versions. 

Ce court traité, semble avoir eu une fortune moins large que les Duo- 
decim capitula, bien que l'on en trouve trace dans plusieurs manuscrits 
grecs; mentionnons seulement ceux qui ont été déjà indiqués par Jean- 
Claude Guy dans ses Recherches sur la tradition grecque des «Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum» ? et par René Draguet, Les cing recensions de l'Ascé- 
ticon syriaque d'Abba Isaie: 


- Athénes 500, fol. 171v-181v, XIIs s., Septem capitula, Duodecim capi- 
tula, cf. Guy, p. 124. 

- Athénes 504, fol. S6r-57r, XII s., cf. Guy, p. 27. 

- Berlin Phillips 1624, fol. 42vb-43vb, XII€ s., cf. Guy, p. 27. 

- Londres, British Museum, Burney 50, t. 2, fol. 41v-42v, an. 1361-1362, 
cf. Guy, p. 223 sv, Draguet, vol. 293, p. 218. 

- Londres, Add. 22508, fol. 36v-39r, XII? s., cf. Draguet*. 

- Moscou, 190 - Vladimir 346, fol. 164 ( - 234) r-v, XII* s., cf. Draguet, 
vol. 293, p. 218. 

- Paris grec 914, fol.171r-172v, XII s., Septem capitula, Duodecim capi- 
tula; cf. Guy, p. 121. 

- Paris grec 916, fol. 149 texte incomplet, XI* s., cf. Guy, p. 18. 

- Paris grec 917, fol.107r-108v, XII* s., Septem capitula, Duodecim capi- 
tula; cf. Guy, p. 122. 

- Paris grec 1036, fol. 220rv, XV* s., cf. Guy, p. 60. 

- Paris grec 1598, fol.177r-177v 2€* col. l. 19- PG, 65, 289 l|. 11, an. 
1071/72, Septem capitula ; cf. Guy, p. 222. 

- Paris grec 1599, fol. 101r-102r, XII* s., ms. qui a servi de base à Cotelier 
pour son édition, reprise dans PG 65, 71-440, cf. Guy, p. 27. 

- Paris Coislin 126, fol. 90-91, X*-XI* s., cf. Guy, p. 60. 


O E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 200-209 
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- Paris Coislin 232, fol. 108v-109v, XIe s., cf. Guy, p. 27. 

- Paris Coislin 257, fol. 176v-177v, XI* s., cf. Guy, p. 45, col. alph. 
abrégée. 

- Paris Coislin 283, fol. 226r-227r, XI* s., cf. Draguet, vol. 289, p. 57*. 
- Sinai, 448, fol. 86vb-87vb, an. 1004, cf. Guy, p. 27 

- Sinai, Sainte-Catherine 1608, XVIe s., fol. 85v-86, cf. Draguet, vol. 293, 
p. 218. 


Cette liste n'est certainement pas exhaustive, mais une édition critique 
meilleure que celle de Cotelier, la seule accessible aujourd'hui (PG 65, 
288-289), pourrait étre réalisée à partir de ces manuscrits. 

Avant l'examen de la tradition latine, signalons seulement deux tra- 
ductions anciennes en langues orientales, l'une en éthiopien/, l'autre en 
arménien mais partielle car n'y figure que les 1, 3, 4a, 7b5, avec de part 
et d'autre la formule d'introduction que l'on rencontre parfois en grec 
comme en latin, et que l'on retrouve en téte de la version de Nonantola, 
dont nous parlerons. 

La tradition latine des Septem capitula apparait complexe, car en 
dehors d'une version correspondant plus ou moins fidélement au texte 
grec complet, on trouve aussi des versions abrégées ou arrangées. Pour 
débrouiller la question, nous proposerons un texte critique de la version 
courante et nous donnerons pour comparaison trois autres textes qui en 
différent plus ou moins. 

Pour l'établissement d'un texte critique il faut tout d'abord tenir 
compte de la traduction de la collection systématique des Apophtheg- 
mata exécutée vers le milieu du VI* s. par Pélage et Jean, et éditée par 
Rosweyde aux livres V et VI de ses Vitae patrum, édition que l'on estime 
de valeur, car elle présente «un texte sans lacune et dont la haute anti- 
quité est assurée»'. Ce texte est encore accessible dans PL 73, 1014- 
1015. Nous confronterons cette premiére édition avec les quatre princi- 
paux manuscrits des Adhortationes patrum signalés par André 
Wilmart?, et qui comportent encore le livre XXI oü prennent place les 
Septem capitula: 


- Milan, Ambrosiana F. 84 sup. (Bobbio), fol. 139b-142, début du VIIIS s. 
- Paris B.N lat. 5387 (collection wisigothique), fol. 177v-179v, IX* s. 

- Paris B.N. lat. 5564 (Saint-Martial), fol. 121r-122r, XIT' s. 

- Paris N. acqu. lat. 1491 (Cluny), fol. 620-622, XI* s. 


Nous ferons également état d'un autre manuscrit tardif donnant les 
Vitae patrum et les Verba seniorum dans la version de Pélage et Jean, 
dont le texte des Septem capitula est assez proche du texte traditionnel, 
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mais oU la répartition des Capitula est faite suivant un ordre septénaire 
primo..., secundo..., ce qui n'est pas habituel: 


- Paris, Mazarine, 1734, fol. 128-129, XV? s. 


A ce texte critique nous confronterons trois autres versions, dont la 
premiére, celle de Nonantola, datée du XIe s. et conservée dans un 
manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Vaticane, version qui a été à l'origine de 
cet article, parce que non identifiée dans la description du manuscrit 
faite par Giuseppe Gullota?. Les autres versions déjà authentifiées, celle 
de Paschase de Dume et de Traversari, n'ont qu'un intérét secondaire, 
mais non négligeable pour l'histoire de la transmission des textes. Les 
deux premiéres versions seront données dans l'ordre traditionnel des 
paragraphes, mais la troisiéme version trés abrégée de Paschase de 
Dume, dont les divisions sont différentes, sera donnée en appendice: 


- Version de Nonantola: Vat. lat. 5051, fol. 112r-v, XIe-XII* s. Ce manu- 
scrit, qui provient de l'Abbazia di Nonantola, regroupe plusieurs textes à 
caractére ascétique suivant la description précédemment signalée, entre 
autres deux traités anonymes attribués à un quidam senex: aux fol. 117v- 
118v, un De uirtutibus déjà identifié'?, et aux fol. 112v-117v un second 
traité intitulé De discretione uirtutum composé de préceptes divers donnés 
à la suite oà nous avons pu reconnaitre dans la premiére partie, au fol. 
1 12r-v, les Septem capitula abbati Poemeni, mais sous une forme adaptée 
par rapport à la version de Jean Diacre (PL 73, 1014 D - 1015 A-D), avec 
l'introduction que l'on trouve en grec (PG 65, 288 n. 34), voire en éthiopien 
et en arménien. 

- Version de A. Traversari: Firenze, Bibl. Nat., Conventi Soppressi G. IV. 
844, fol. 95r-v, an. 1424-1425, dont subsistent également deux copies 
manuscrites: Vat. lat. 1212, fol. 115v-116v, an. 1436, et Vat. lat. 1213, fol. 
108v-109v., XV* s. Cette traduction latine a été réalisée par le camaldule 
Ambrosio Traversari à partir d'un manuscrit grec du XIIe s. conservé à 
Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. X, 3, f. 153r-154r ; bien que témoin tar- 
dif, il ne nous parait pas inutile de la confronter aux autres versions latines 
car ses variantes s'expliquent probablement par référence à un texte grec 
lui-méme original. 

- Version de Paschase de Dume: cette traduction des Apophtegmes, attri- 
buée à Matin de Braga (PL 74, 394), a été exécutée par Paschase de Dume 
vers 550, comme l'a démontré J. G. Freire, lequel en a établi une édition 
critique'!. Les Septem capitula constituent le dernier chapitre 101, p. 333 
de l'édition, et se présentent sous une forme succincte dont la division ne 
correspond pas à celle du texte original, ce qui justifie une présentation dis- 
tincte en finale. 
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Septem Capitula Abbatis Moysi [Cuiusdam Senis] Abbati Pimeno 


-a - Paris BN lat. 5387, fol. 177v-179v, IX? s. 

-b - Paris BN lat. 5564, fol. 121r-122r, XII* s. 

-c - Paris BN Nouv. acqu. lat. 1491, fol. 620-622, XI* s. 

-d - Paris Mazarine, 1734 (566), fol. 128-129, XV* s. 

-e - Milan, Ambrosiana, F 84 sup., fol. 139b-142, VIII? s. in. 
-R - Éd. Rosweyde, P. L., 73, 1014-1015. 


-N - Abb. Nonantola, Vat. lat. 5051, fol. 112r-v, XI€-XII«*. 
-T » Traduction Traversari, mss. Florence et Vatican, cf. supra. 
-P - Paschase de Dume, éd. Freire, cf. supra. 


Incipiunt (septem add. bcde) capitula uerborum quae misit abbas Moy- 
ses (Moises e) abbati Pimeno (Pimenio acd Permenio o), et qui custodie- 
rit(-ierunt d) ea liberabitur (liberantur d) a poena. 


-N: Si quis custod(i)erit sermones hos poterit liberari a gehenna et requiem 
inueniet quocumque uoluerit conuersari siue in monasterio siue in solitu- 
dine seu cum multitudine fratrum. Itaque probatissimi senis (Moisi) huius- 
modi sententia est ista dicens: 

-T: Septem capitula quae misit abbas Moyses abbati Pemeni quae qui 
obseruat liberatur ab omni cruciatu et requiem inuenit ubicumque fuerit 
siue in solitudine siue in conuentu fratrum. 


]. Dixit senex (abbas d add. b) Moyses (Moisis e, primo add. d): Quia 
debet homo quasi mortuus esse socio suo, (hoc est add. R) mori amico 
suo (mori am. suo orn. e) ut non diiudicet (iudicet ce) eum in aliqua 
causa. 


-N: Quia oportet illum qui uult Deo placere ut mortificet seipsum et in 
nullo negotio diiudicet proximum suum. 

-T: Debet monachus a proximo suo mortuus esse, ut non illum in aliquo 
omnino iudicet. 


2. Dixit iterum (Secundo dicit d): Quia debet homo mortificare seipsum 
ab omni re mala, priusquam egrediatur de corpore ut non laedat ullum 
hominem. 


-N: Talique mortificatione abstinet se ab omni re mala. 
-T: Debet monachus ab omni re mortificare seipsum. 


3. Dixit iterum (Tertio dicit d): Nisi habuerit homo in corde suo quia 
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peccator est, (Dixit ei senex add. d) Deus non exaudit eum. Dixit autem 
(ei dR) frater: Quid est in corde habere quia peccator est? Et (om. d) 
dixit senex (ei d): Si quis portat (cogitat abc) peccata sua, non uidet pec- 
cata proximi sul. 


-N: Nam si quis semetipsum non pronuntiauerit peccatorem nequaquam 
eum exaudiet Dominus. Quia nisi propria quisquam peccata considerare 
uoluerit minime poterit erga proximi sui delicta curiosus existere. 

-T: Nisi habeat monachus in corde suo quia peccator est, Dominus (Deus 
V) non illum audit. Dixit autem frater: Quid est habere in corde suo qu(i)a 
peccator est? Et ait senex: Qu(i)a si quis considerat peccata sua, non uidet 
peccata proximi. 


4. Dixit rursus (iterum AR) senex (Quarto dicit d): Nisi conuenerit (con- 
sentit d cuuqovf|on) actus orationi in uanum laborat homo. Et dixit (dicit 
d) frater: Quid est (om. b) consensus actus cum oratione (orationem e? 
Respondit senex: Ut (ea add. d) pro (ea c ea pro e) quibus oramus, iam 
non illa (illam e) faciamus. Quando enim homo dimiserit uoluntatem 
suam (uoluntates suas e), tunc ei (et e) reconciliatur (reconciliatus e) 
Deus et (quia add. d) suscipit (Deus add. a) orationes (oratio c oratio- 
nem ae or. suam b) eius. (d en note *) Interrogauit frater (nonne eius 
quemdam senem c): In (quia add. a quia in e) omni labore hominis quid 
est quod eum (orn. c) iuuat? Dicit ei senex (senis e): Deus est qui 
adiuuat. Scriptum est enim: Deus nostrum (noster bdeR) refugium et 
uirtus, adiutor in tribulationibus quae inuenerunt nos nimis (Ps. 45, 2). 


- * La suite constitue en e un paragraphe distinct, et en d le début du 5: 
Quinto interrogauit pater quia in omni labore hominis quid est quod eum 
iuuat. Scriptum est enim Deus noster... nimis. Dicit iterum frater: 
Ieiunia... 

-N: Et nisi opus supplicantis cum oratione congruerit in uanum erit eius 
oratio. Cum enim quis proprias a se abiecerit uoluntates tunc demum prae- 
ces eius suscipiet Deus. 

-T: Adiciensque dixit: Nisi concordet actio cum or(ati)one, frustra laborat 
homo. Dixit autem frater: Quid est concordia operis cum or(ati)one? Et ait 
senex: Ut q(uo)d oramus ipsum ultra non faciamus. Nam cum homo dimi- 
serit uoluntatem suam, tunc reconciliat(ur) ei Dominus (Deus V) et suscipit 
or(ati)ones eius. Interrogauit autem frater senem: Quid sit quod in omni 
loco monacho maxime auxiliatur. Et ait senex: Scriptum est Deus nostrum 
refugium et uirtus, adiutor in tribulationibus, quae inuenerunt nos nimis. 


5. Dixit frater: Ieiunia et uigiliae quae (quas deR) facit homo, quid effi- 
ciunt (efficiuntur ace, Quinto interrogavit pater quia in omni labore 
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hominis eum iuuat d)? Dixit (dicit abcde) ei senex: Quoniam ipsa (ipsae 
d) sunt quae faciunt (qui facit e) humiliari (humiliari faciunt 5 humiliare 
e) animam. Scriptum est enim: Vide humilitatem meam (meam orn. ae) 
et laborem meum, et dimitte omnia peccata mea (Ps. 24, 18). Si ergo 
(enim abce) fecerit anima labores istos miserebitur super eam Deus 
propter eos. 


-N: leiunia siquidem et uigiliae humilem efficiunt animam. 

-T: Interrogatus iterum senex: Quid conferrent homini ieiunia et uigiliae, 
respondit: Faciunt ista animam humiliari. Scriptum quippe est: Vide humi- 
litatem meam et laborem meum et dimitte omnia peccata mea. Si ergo 
anima labores toleret, humiliatur et miseratur illam Dominus (Deus V). 


6. (Sexto add. d) Interrogauit frater senem (aliquando add. b) dicens: 
Quid faciet homo in omni tentatione (temptatione acd temptationem e) 
uenienti (ueniente R) super se, aut in omni cogitatione (cogitationem e) 
inimici? Ait illi senex: Flere debet in conspectu bonitatis Dei, ut adiuuet 
eum; et requiescit (requiescet abR) uelociter, si rogat in scientia (con- e 
super lin.). Scriptum est enim: Dominus mihi adiutor (est add. abce) et 
(om. de) non timebo quid faciat mihi homo (Ps. 117,6). 


-N: Oportet namque eum qui in temptationem inciderit atque in pugnatio- 
nem cogitationem malorum indesinenter flere in conspectu Domini et 
corde peruigili obsecrare eum ut adiutus a Deo temptationem ipsam facile 
possit effugere. 

-T: Interrogatus iterum senex: Quid facere debeat homo in omni tempta- 
tione superueniente sibi, et in omni mala cogitatione. Respondit: Flere 
debet et depraecari clementiam Dei, ut illum adiuuet, statimque conquies- 
cet, maxime si in scientia orauerit. Scriptum namque est: Dominus mihi 
adiutor, non timebo quid faciat mihi homo. 


/. 7g. (Septimo add. d) Interrogauit eum iterum frater (frater iterum 5) 
dicens: Ecce homo caedit seruum suum propter peccatum quod egit, 
quid dicit (dicet R) seruus ille? Dicit ei senex: Si bonus seruus est, dicit 
(dicet R): Peccaui, miserere mei. Dicit ei frater: Nihil aliud dicit (orn. 
R)? Dicit (Respondit d) ei senex: Non. Ex quo enim culpam (culpa ae, 
suam add. d) super seipsum (se R) posuerit, et dixerit: Peccaui, statim 
miseretur (miserebitur d) ei dominus suus; finis autem horum est non 
iudicare proximum (suum add. R). Quando enim manus Domini occidit 
omniprimogenitum (primogenitum b omnem prim- cd primogenita A) 
in terra Aegypti, non erat domus, in qua non esset (erat cd iaceret e) 
mortuus in ea (in ea om. dR) (Exod. 12, 20). Dicit ei frater: Quid est 
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uerbum hoc (hoc uerbum hoc bR)? Respondit ei senex: Quia si con- 
spexerimus peccata nostra, non uidebimus (uidemus d) peccata proximi. 
Stultitia est enim homini habenti mortuum suum, et (07. cR) relicto eo 
abire (ire R) et (orn. d) flere mortuum proximi sui (proximi sui mortuum 
b). Mori autem a (om. cdR) proximo tuo (suo 5) hoc est portare peccata 
tua (sua D), et sine cogitatu esse ab omni homine (homini e), quia iste 
bonus est, et ille malus est, et ne facias malum ulli homini (hominum 
ae), neque cogites malum in corde tuo (in cor. tuo orn. R) in (contra c) 
aliquem, neque spreueris aliquem facientem malum, neque acquiescas 
(adquiescas ace) facienti malum proximo suo (tuo AR), et noli gaudere 
cum eo qui facit malum (mal. fac. ade) proximo suo, et hoc est mori 
proximo tuo (suo ace). Et noli obloqui de aliquo sed dicito (dictue): 
Quia Deus cognoscit unumquemque. Noli ergo oboedire (obaudire 
ac2em.) detrahenti, neque congaudeas ei in detractione ipsius (illius e). 


[*Noli oboedire (odire ac audire c) obloquenti (obloquentem bde) proximo 
suo (proximum suum A)], et hoc est (non detrahere proximo add. d): Nolite 
(noli e) iudicare et non iudicabimini (Matt. 7, 1). Non habeas inimicitias 
cum quocumque homine (hominem o), neque retinueris (retineas R) inimi- 
citias in corde tuo, neque odio (odium a) habeas eum qui inimicus est (inimi- 
catur dR cum add. d) proximo suo, [*et non (orm. d neque b) consentias ini- 
micitiae (inimicitiis R inimicicias e) ipsius. Noli despicere (neque despicias 
b) eum qui inimicitias habet cum proximo suo,] et haec (his e) est pax. In 
his (illis e) temetipsum consolare, modicum tempus (tempore ge, modico 
tempore Dc) est labor, et in sempiternum (sempiterna A) requies, [**gratia 
Dei Verbi (uiui c)]. Amen. 


* Ne figure pas dans le grec. ** Doxologie différente en grec. 
-N: Nam quemadmodum seruus a Domino suo corripitur, si humilis extite- 
rit, et statim peccati sui facinus recognoscit dicens: peccaui tibi, miserere 
mei, et tunc Dominus eius uidens quod agnouerit culpam suam, miserebi- 
tur et indulget ei. Ita et nos si peccata nostra fideliter describentes confessi 
fuerimus, misericordiam Domini consequi poterimus. Oportet ergo unum- 
quemque mortificare se a proximo suo, sic autem se unusquisque a 
proximo suo mortificat cum ei aequanimiter delicta portauerit. Nec aliquid 
discussione sua bonum malumue iudicauerit. Ne igitur uelis dilectissime 
alicui male facere neque despicias facientem proximo suo malum, ne credi- 
deris qui molitur malum facere proximo suo et ne congratuleris aduersanti 
proximo suo. Neque rursum pro nihilo spernas eum ne auditum praebeas 
detrahenti proximo suo neue consentias detractioni eius. Neque uelis odire 
eum qui detrahit proximo suo, ne retineas inimititiam aduersus aliquem, 
et ne oderis aduersantem proximo suo et neque consentias malignitati eius. 
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Hoc autem omnino seruare debemus ne iudicemus proximum nostrum. 
Istud enim est mortificationis nostrae inditium ut non discutiamus 
proximum. 

-T: Interrogatus e(st) iterum senex: Si uerberet homo seruum suum propter 
peccatum quod perpetrauit, quid dicet seruus ille. Ait autem senex: Si 
seruus bonus fuerit, dicet: miserere mei, quia peccaui. Dixit illi frater: Nihil- 
ne aliud dicet? Et ait: Nihil. Ex quo eius (enim V) culpam sibi imputat, 
nihil aliud dicet, nisi «peccaui». Et continuo miserebitur ipsius Dominus 
eius. Finis autem horum omnium est non iudicare proximum. Nam quando 
manus Domini percussit omne primogenitum in terra Egypti, nulla domus 
erit (erat V) in qua non esset mortuus. Dixit (Dicit V) ei frater: Quid sibi 
uult hic sermo? Ad quem senex: Si, inquit, ad uidenda peccata nostra fueri- 
mus intenti, proximi delicta non uidebimus. Est enim summa fatuitas, si 
habens homo quem fleat mortuum suum, flere pergat mortuum proximi. 
Mori autem a proximo hoc est, ferre ante se iugiter peccata sua et ab omni 
homine securum uiuere, neque in corde suo uoluere, hic bonus, uel hic 
malus est. Nulli hominum male facias, neque mala contra aliquem cogites, 
neque spernas quempiam male facientem, neque illi concurras qui male 
facit proximo suo. Et ne gaudeas cum eo qui male facit fratri suo, neque 
cuiquam detrahas, sed potius dicito: Nouit Deus unumquemque. Neque 
uero credas obloquenti, neque congaudeas detractioni eius. Rursus autem 
ne oderis detrahentem, neque illum iudices, sed illum potius cum caritate 
corripe. Atque istud est quod dicitur: Nolite iudicare et non iudicabimini. 
Noli habere cum aliquo inimicitias, neque teneas iracundiam in corde suo. 
Ne oderis inimicum tuum. Atque haec pax cogitationum tuarum sit. In his 
teipsum consolare. Ad modicum tempus est labor (labor est V) et in saecula 
saeculorum requies. Qua utinam digni efficiamur gratia et misericordia Dei 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, nunc et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 


Paschasius Dumiensis (éd. Freire, p. 333 ; PL 74, col. 394) 


De Sententiüs septem quas locutus est abbas Moyses ad abbatem 
Poemenen. 

Haec sunt quae si quis aut in coenobio aut in solitudine uel in ipso sae- 
culo positus custodit, poterit saluari: 

In primis sicut scriptum est, debet homo diligere Deum ex tota anima et 
ex tota inteligentia (sic) sua. 

Secundum debet homo diligere proximum suum sicut seipsum. 

Tertium debet homo mortificare semetipsum ab omni malo. (cf. 7) 

Quartum non debet homo diiudicare fratrem suum in aliqua causa. (cf. 
l, 7) 

Quintum non debet homo malum facere alicui in aliqua causa. (cf. 7) 

Sextum debet homo priusquam exeat de corpore mundare semetipsum 
ab omni inquinamento carnis et spiritus. (cf. 2) 

Septimum debet homo cor contritum et humiliatum habere, quod ille 
potest implere qui semper sua peccata et non proximi considerat.(cf. 3, 7) 
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Ce texte de Paschase établi sur le témoignage de trois manuscrits? a 
ceci de particulier que ses divisions ne se retrouvent pas littéralement 
dans le texte traditionnel des Septem capitula, dont sont absents les deux 
premiers préceptes qui sont en fait des citations de deux versets de 
l'Évangile de Matthieu 22, 37 et 39. Pour le reste, le précepte 4 est à rap- 
procher des 1 et 7 de la collection traditionnelle, les 3€ et 5€ préceptes 
s'inspirent du 7, le 6€ du 8 2, et le 7€ des 3, 7. Quant au texte original 
dont se serait servi Paschase pour établir sa propre version, il nous 
parait bien difficile de le préciser ; en l'absence d'un texte grec ou d'un 
autre témoin latin correspondant, nous pensons que Paschase s'est con- 
tenté de résumer et d'adapter les Septem capitula qui lui apparaissaient 
probablement trop développés. 

Cette enquéte sur la tradition latine des Septem capitula avait. été 
motivée comme nous l'avons dit par la découverte d'une petite collec- 
tion anonyme intitulée De discretione uirtutum cuiusdam senis dans un 
manuscrit de Nonantola (Vatican latin 5051, fol. 112r-117v) oü le texte 
est donné en en-téte (fol. 112r-v). La comparaison de cette version avec 
celle de Jean Diacre et de quelques autres versions attestées par les 
manuscrits prouve que la diffusion des Septem capitula a été aussi assu- 
rée par des auteurs épris de spiritualité monastique qui voulaient faire 
oeuvre originale. Nous montrons dans un autre article? que le De dis- 
cretione uirtutum, qui fait suite aux Septem capitula abbatis Moysi, est 
composé d'emprunts à l' Ascéticon d'Isaie de Scété, et qu'il se rattache 
probablement à une tradition orientale. 


NOTES 


* Nous dédions cet article à la mémoire du Pére Jean-Claude Guy qui avait eu connais- 
sance peu avant sa mort de notre dossier sur le manuscrit de Nonantola et nous avait com- 
muniqué un projet d'édition du texte grec des Septem capitula. 

' Une version latine du IX* s. du Logos XIII, 10-27, De uirtutibus, d'Isaie de Scété ou 
de Gaza, dans le Ms. Udine, Bibl. Arciv. 4, Augustinianum, 34 (1994) 475-488. 

? Coll. Subsidia hagiographica, n? 36, Bruxelles 1962; sans oublier J.-Cl. Guy, Un dialo- 
gue monastique inédit PERI LOGISMON, Revue d'ascétique et de mystique, 33 (1957), 
171-188. En complément voir l'introduction au volume Les Apophtegmes des Péres. Col- 
lection systématique. Chapitres I-IX. (S.C. 387), Paris 1993, et l'articl. G. J. M. Barte- 
link, Les Apophtegmes des Péres à propos de deux études récentes, Vigiliae Christianae, 
47 (1993) 390-397. 

* Coll. CSCO, Vol. 289, Syr. 121; Vol. 293, Syr. 122; Vol. 294, Syr. 123. Louvain 1968. 
* Le Paterikon de l'Addit. 22508, Le Muséon, 63 (1950) 25-47. 
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* Coll. CSCO, vol. 239, Scriptores Aethiopici, Tomus 46, Collectio monastica, interpre- 
tatus est Victor Arras, Louvain 1963, 93-94, Col. mon. 15, 1-8. 

$ B. Outtier, Un patéricon arménien (Vitae patrum, II, p. 505-635), Le Muséon, 84 
(1971) 299-351, 338sq., 312. 

^ Guy, Recherches, 124. 

* Le recueil latin des apophtegmes, Revue Bénédictine, 84 (1922) 185-198. 

* Giuseppe Gullota, G/i antichi cataloghi e i codici della Abbazia di Nonantola (Studi 
e testi 182), Città del Vaticano 1955, 15-21. 

!!^ Voir notre article signalé n. 1. 

!! A versao latina por Pascásio de Dume dos Apophthegmata Patrum, t. 1, Coimbra 
1971, 25-28, 333. 

1? [bid., 333: Vat. lat. 4921, XIV*-XV* s.; Portucalensis, B. M. 753, XV* s.; Salmanti- 
censis, Bibl. Univ. 2537, XIII*-XIV* s. Le manuscrit de Paris 2768 A, du X*-XI* s., au 
fol. 44rv, donne ce texte de Paschase de Dume avec une seule variante: Quartum... fra- 
trem suum Sine causa. 

1! Un témoin latin d'un florilége ascétique *^De discretione uirtutum"', Augustinianum, 
35 (1995), 371-390. 
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NONNULLA ONOMASTICA 
BY 
HOWARD JACOBSON 


Gregory the Great offers explanations of the names of the two cliffs 
mentioned at ISam 14:4. One is called Bores and it merits our attention, 
both because the explanation is not found in the standard onomastic 
texts and also because it offers a wonderful illustration of the bizarre 
paths these ancient exegeses could take. 

The biblical cliff is ysy'2, reasonably transliterated by the Vulgate as 
Boses. For Gregory however this has been corrupted to Bores and the 
latter spelling becomes the foundation for his explanation: Bores quippe 
in primatu dicitur.' Thus, yv» has effectively become v3 or v&72, and 
whether we think of Hebrew v&^ or Aramaic U^, in primatu becomes 
an acceptable translation. 

Iesse and /essai are respectively rendered insulae libamen and insulae 
sacrificium. Wutz suggests that both reflect nvwN -- ^w.) While this 
perfectly suits insulae sacrificium, it does not well match insulae 
libamen. Of approximately forty occurrences of /ibamen in the Vulgate, 
all but two (Neh. 10:38, 12:44) render either the nominal or verbal form 
of 153, none render nvs. Libamen therefore will probably reflect the 
root 3D23. There is to be sure little left of 3p3 in ^v^, but such amputa- 
tions are not rare in the onomastica. In particular, in the case of a 3^» 
verb like 353 where the imperfect forms of the verb lose the initial 
**nun"', it is less surprising to have it absent. In yet a different explana- 
tion of the name /esse, it is rendered obliviscens, clearly derived from 
the verb nv», but the initial **nun"' is again gone.* Similarly, the name 
EAoaAox is rendered 60:00 xx&6t1;, with derivation coming from the verb 
253, though there is no * nun"! in the name. 

Jacob's son Reuben is spelled PovQi, Povw, PounA, PouQ0..5 In each 
spelling it is rendered zvsou« 0:00. No one seems to have explained 
rvcoua.! But it seems likely that the Pov- element was taken from nm, 
just as it was in the name Pov0, which is rendered zvofj.* xvebóu is com- 
monly used to translate rm in the Septuagint. 


(O E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 210-211 
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NOTES 


' See Expos. in Librum I Regum 5.104 (CC Ser. Lat. vol. 144 (ed. P. Verbraken, 1963) 
p. 483). 

? See P. de Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra (Góttingen, 1870) 34.5 and 42.13-14. 
* See F. Wutz, Onomastica Sacra (Leipzig, 1914), p. 75. 

^ See Wutz, p. 75. 

5 Lagarde, 163.49-50. 

* Lagarde, 177.79, 172.50, 204.26, 197.36. 

^ Wutz thought it puzzling and pronounced it **unerklárt'' (p. 84). 

* Lagarde, 179.34, and so explained by Wutz at p. 369. 
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REVIEWS 


Christel Butterweck, »Martyriumssucht« in der Alten Kirche? Stu- 
dien zur Darstellung und Deutung frühchristlicher Martyrien. (Beitráge 
zur historischen Theologie, 87). Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1995. 288 S. 


Die von A.M. Ritter angeregte Heidelberger Dissertation stellt die 
These einer Martyriumssucht als historisches Phánomen in der Alten 
Kirche grundsátzlich in Frage. Nach Meinung der Vf. ist die in vielfálti- 
gen altkirchlichen Texten angedeutete und heute oftmals unbestritten 
vorausgesetzte (5) sog. Martyriumssucht nicht als Beschreibung der 
Motivation altkirchlicher Mártyrer verstándlich und vermag somit auch 
nicht die Entstehung von Christenverfolgungen zu erkláren (2). (Gegen: 
G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, Aspects of the »Great« Persecution, 7AR 
47/1954, 75-113/ders., Why Were the Early Christians Persecuted?, 
PaP 26/1963, 6-38, u.a). 

Stattdessen geht Vf. davon aus, »daf) die letzten Motive der Mártyrer 
verborgen bleiben und daf) erst nach vollendetem Martyrium von ande- 
ren rekonstruiert wurde, was zum Martyrium führte.« (6) Der Topos 
der Martyriumssucht erweist sich mithin nicht als historisches Phàáno- 
men, sondern als sekundáàres Interpretament, das insbesondere in der 
Apologetik wurzelt, wo das Sokratesbild auf verfolgte Christen über- 
tragen wird. 8-89: Teil A: Das Eingestándnis der Todesbereitschaft in 
der Apologie: I) Topik der Apologie des Sokrates (8-22), II) Ignatius 
(23-35), III) Justin (36-45), IV) Tertullian (46-61), V) Origenes (62-72), 
VI) Athanasius (73-84), VII) Zusammenfassung (85-89). »Die platoni- 
sche Apologie enthált nun die Argumentationsstruktur, mit der spáter 
die Christen begründen, warum sie unter Mifiachtung wohlwollender 
Kompromifvorschláge lieber in den Tod gehen, als ihre Überzeugung 
preiszugeben.« (10) »Indem das Erzwungene dort als freiwillig geleistet 
dargestellt wurde, konnte die Harmlosigkeit der Verfolgten betont und 
der Vorwurf gegen die Verfolger verstárkt werden. Da aber mit diesen 
Beispielen argumentiert werden sollte, darf man aus der Aussageabsicht 
weder historische Tatbestánde rekonstruieren noch auf die Martyri- 
umstheologie des jeweiligen Autors rückschlieBen.« (88) 

»Martyriumssucht« erweist sich zweitens als sekundáres Interpreta- 
ment im polemischen Kontext. 90-147: Teil B: Der Vorwurf der Todes- 
sucht im polemischen Kontext: I) Das Martyrium in heidnischer Sicht 


(€ E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 212-215 
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(90-110). »Für heidnische Denker stoischer Prágung steht die christliche 
Todesbereitschaft in scharfem Kontrast zu einem von Gott bzw. der 
Natur geforderten und darum vernünftig begründbaren Selbstmord.« 
(101) II) Die Martyrien von Schismatikern in der Sicht der Kirche (Mon- 
tanisten, Donatisten, Melitianer) (111-144). Der Vorwurf der Martyri- 
umssucht bzw. der -provokation stammt »aus der kirchlichen Polemik 
gegen Schismatiker, die man der Háresie verdáchtigte und die aufgrund 
ihrer rigorosen Haltung eine ernstzunehmende Konkurrenz für die Kir- 
che darstellten.« (109) III) Zusammenfassung (145-147). 

Der dritte Teil der Studie (148-187: Teil C) erklàárt die sog. Martyri- - 
umssucht aus der »Aufforderung zum Martyrium in Seelsorge und 
Lehre«: I) Die exhortatio ad martyrium als situationsbedingte Mischgat- 
tung (148-158), II) Tertullian (159-165), III) Origenes (166-176), IV) 
Cyprians protreptische Schriften (177-188). Aus tróstenden und paráne- 
tischen Beispielen dafür, wie andere Menschen gleiche oder noch 
schlimmere Übel ertragen haben (153), entsteht die Topik der Martyri- 
umssucht als sekundáres Interpretament. 

Die Martyriumsbereitschaft, zur Martyriumssucht stilisiert, erscheint 
schlieBlich in der altkirchlichen historiographischen und hagiographi- 
schen Literatur als eine »Eigenschaft hervorragender Persónlichkeiten« 
(188): 188-217: Teil D: Leidensbereitschaft in Panegyrik und Geschichts- 
schreibung. I) Der Zusammenhang von parrhesia, Leidensbereitschaft 
und Freude in den Mártyrerakten (189-201), II) Martyriumsbereitschaft 
in den historischen Schriften Eusebs (201-213), III) Martyriumsver- 
langen in panegyrischen Texten (213-217). 

In einem abschliefenden Teil E: Martyriumssucht als fable convenue 
(218-244) erláàutert Vf. die bis heute zwar überall vorausgesetzte, aber 
nirgends begründete (5) These von der Martyriumssucht in der Alten 
Kirche wirkungsgeschichtlich als »fable convenue« (verabredete Erfin- 
dung), die insbesondere in der Ketzerpolemik des Mittelalters Verbrei- 
tung findet; gerade die Sekten konnten mit der Zuschreibung eines Már- 
tyrerfanatismus literarisch bekámpft werden. 1) Beda Venerabilis 
(218-221), 2) Die Mártyrer von Córdoba (221-224), 3) Ketzerpolemik im 
Hochmittelalter (224-228), 4) Luthers »Lied von den Miártyrern« (228- 
231), 5) John Donne (231-233), 6) Kortholt, Spener und Arnold (233- 
238), 7) Vertreter der Aufklárung (238-244). 

Vóllig einverstanden ist der Rezensent mit der kritischen Fragestel- 
lung der Studie: »in erster Linie gilt es daher, die mit dem Martyriums- 
aspekt verbundene Aussageabsicht zu erkennen.« (245) Das Heraus- 
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arbeiten des apologetischen, polemischen, paránetischen und hagio- 
graphischen Kontexts von Aussagen zur angeblichen Martyriumssucht 
erweist sich als überfállig, um einer vorschnellen historischen Rekon- 
struktion zu wehren. Die Schárfe der Infragestellung einer unbegründet 
vorausgesetzten Martyriumssucht-Hypothese bleibt ebenso das Ver- 
dienst der Studie wie das Wachhalten der Fragestellung und das 
umfangreiche Aufarbeiten der einschlágigen Texte. 

Gleichwohl bleiben Anfragen: 
]) Eine gewisse Überbewertung der Apologetik (Teil A 89 S.) jedenfalls 
im Hinblick auf die Chronologie und auf die Frühphase der Auseinan- 
dersetzung um die Martyriumssucht, die mir zunáchst eine polemische 
und paránetische Kontroverse differierender Martyriumskonzeptionen 
im innerchristlicher Bereich zu sein scheint. Ein früher und zentraler 
Text wie etwa MartPol enthált nur wenige apologetische Elemente. Die 
Auseinandersetzung ging um Nachfolge und Nachahmung des Herrn, 
um die rechte Interpretation der Tradition, vgl. die »evangeliumsge- 
máfe« Stilisierung des MartPol. Das erfafit Vf. auch partiell richtig (30- 
32: Ignatius: Martyrium als Nachfolge und Nachahmung; 189: 
Mártyrerakten als Verhaltensmodelle der Christusnachfolge (194), sub- 
sumiert aber Ignatius generell und fragwürdig unter die Apologetik 
(23-35). 
2) Wird so die grundsátzliche Perspektive aus der spáteren Apologetik 
gewonnen, so kommt etwa ein so zentraler Text wie MartPol 4 (113f.), 
der die frühe polemische Auseinandersetzung um die Martyriumssucht 
widerspiegelt, ebenso wie der Montanismus (111-122) nur unzureichend 
zum Tragen; zwar wird die polemische Intention der Quintos-Episode 
herausgestellt, aber mit einer nicht mehr dem Stand der Forschung ent- 
sprechenden literarkritischen Interpolationshypothese ausgegrenzt und 
damit die tragende Bedeutung für MartPol und die Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem montanistischen Martyriumskonzept verkannt. (Vgl. dazu: G. 
Buschmann, MartPol 4 und der Montanismus, VigChr 49, 1995, 
105-145.) 
3) Damit verknüpft sich die Frage, ob alle frühchristlichen Mártyrerak- 
ten als hagiographische Werke zu fassen sind (188ff.). Die enzyklischen 
frühen Brief-Martyrien enthalten jedenfalls auch Lehraussagen über das 
Martyrium und zielen mit ihren polemischen Elementen und Adressa- 
tengemeinden in eine konkrete Situation und Auseinandersetzung. 
4) Wenn aber die Polemik (und nicht die Apologetik) das primáre Sta- 
dium der Kontroverse um die sog. Martyriumssucht reprásentiert, dann 
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bleibt die Frage, ob diese Polemik quasi vóollig losgelóst existiert oder 
eben doch veranlafit durch und bezogen auf eine historische Auseinan- 
dersetzung um verschiedenartige Martyriumskonzeptionen um die 
rechte Nachfolge des Herrn (MartPol: xoxà «ó eoo réA vov) und um »nova 
fidei exempla« (MartPerp). Dann aber láfit sich der in der Alten Kirche 
eben doch konstitutive Topos der sog. Martyriumssucht (z.B. MartPol 
4), der keineswegs überall nur unbegründet vorausgesetzt wird, sondern 
der textlich breit belegt und gerade in der kontextuellen Auseinanderset- 
zung auch rezeptionsgeschichtlich sich als deutlicher Zug im frühchrist- 
lichen Mártyrertum erweist und der übrigens mit der historisch beding- 
ten und ebenfalls breit belegten Frage nach der Flucht in der Verfolgung 
(z.B. MartPol 5) zusammengesehen werden sollte, nicht in Apologetik, 
Polemik, Paránese und Hagiographie auflósen, so sehr er spáter zur 
fable convenue geworden sein mag. Es liegt in der Logik eines methodi- 
schen Ausgangs von der Apologetik, daf) ein konstitutiver Zug in der 
frühchristlichen Mártyrerauseinandersetzung de facto wegerklárt wird. 
Die Frage nach einer historischen Verortung bleibt jedoch bestehen, 
allerdings geláutert durch den kritischen Filter der Butterweckschen 
Untersuchung; die attackierte Ste. Croix'sche These hat hier bereits 
einen Antwortversuch gegeben: danach kónnte das freiwillige Marty- 
rium der Christen seinen Ursprung bei den Montanisten haben (2 Anm. 
9). 


D-32051 Herford, Dorotheenstr. 2 G. BUSCHMANN 


Tjitze Baarda, Essays on the Diatessaron (Contributions to Biblical 
Exegesis and Theology 11). Kampen: Kok/Pharos, 1994. Pp. 314. 
HFI. 79.90. 


The Dean of Theology and Professor of NT at the Vrije Universiteit 
in Amsterdam, Tjitze Baarda is arguably the world's leading authority 
on Tatian's Diatessaron. The volume under review gathers fourteen of 
his previously published articles (one formerly available only in Dutch); 
a fifteenth article presents in printed form a lecture delivered at the 1992 
Codex Bezae conference in Montpellier. The articles were originally 
published between 1986 and 1993. This volume complements a similar 
collection of his articles which appeared under the title Early Transmis- 
sion of Words of Jesus. Thomas, Tatian and the Text of the New Testa- 


(€ E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 215-218 
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ment (Amsterdam: Vrije Universiteit Boekhandel/Uitgeverij, 1983), 
and which contained studies published between 1960 and 1982. 

While no single source is more valuable for reconstructing the most 
ancient strata of the text of the gospels than Tatian's Diatessaron, and 
no early Christian source—other than the gospels which acquired 
canonical status—saw wider dissemination than the Diatessaron, the 
obstacles to its study are enormous. Its text must be reconstructed 
through **un patient travail comparatif?' (Leloir), identifying and then 
comparing parallel passages in hundreds of sources in more than a score 
of languages. Baarda, who has devoted more than four decades to the 
field, and whose doctorate is in Semitic languages, is in an unparalleled 
position to explore Tatian's harmony of the gospels. 

In contrast to his former colleague in Utrecht and another great con- 
noisseur of the Diatessaron, Prof. Gilles Quispel, whose approach to 
the Diatessaron is synthetic and Olympian in breadth of vision, 
Baarda's approach is analytic and particular: each of the articles (save 
one) addresses a single pericope and, having exhausted the evidence, 
stops there without drawing any broader inferences. The pericopes 
examined are: Matt 3.12 (2 Luke 3.17); Matt 10.9f. (—- Mark 6.8f., 
Luke 9.3, 10.4); Matt 13.47-50 (- Gospel of Thomas, log. 8); Matt 
17.24-27 (2 Mark 9.33-34); Luke 4.17; Luke 4.29-30; John 1.5; John 
19.30; John 20.16f.; Gospel of Truth 32.18-34 (—- Matt 12.11f., John 
5.17, 10.11); and Gospel of Thomas log. 27. 

Three of the articles are especially noteworthy. In *^The Flying Jesus. 
Luke 4.29-30 in the Syriac Diatessaron"! (originally published in this 
journal in 1986), Baarda demonstrates that Aphrahat, Ephrem Syrus, 
Augustine, and the Middle Dutch Rijmbijbel of Jacob van Maerlant all 
know a tradition in which Jesus is thrown from the hilltop, and *'flies"' 
down to Capernaum (Luke 4.31). Baarda concludes that this was the 
reading of the Syriac Diatessaron. In '* *A staff only, not a stick. 
Disharmony of the Gospels and the Harmony of Tatian (Matthew 
10:9f., Mark 6:8f., Luke 9:3 and 10:4," Baarda elaborates on a point 
first noted by Theodor Zahn in 1881, namely, that Tatian apparently 
used two Syriac synonyms ( eM a. [shabta — ''staff"] and iN o» 
[hutra —- *'stick"]) to resolve the contradiction between Mark 6.8 
(where Jesus tells the disciples to take a oáóoc) and Matt 10.10/Luke 
9.3 (where Jesus forbids taking a o&f6oc). *  Auxqpovta-Xuuqovta, Factors 
in the Harmonization of the Gospels,"' states Baarda's views as to why 
Tatian created his harmony: his desire to disarm pagan critics such as 
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Celsus, who used the contradictions and inconsistencies among the 
gospels to pronounce Christianity a fraud, and his philosophical abhor- 
rence of disunity (cp. his Oratio ad graecos, XII). Additionally, four 
articles address the question of the relationship between the Gospel of 
Thomas and the canonical gospels. In these four related studies, Baarda 
contests the evidence Quispel presented (in numerous studies, esp. in his 
Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas [Leiden: Brill, 1975], 104-105) to sup- 
port his claim that Gospel! of Thomas log. 8 (the Parable of the Fisher- 
man) contains a version of the parable whose transmission history is 
*free" from or ''independent" of the transmission history of the 
canonical gospels. 

The studies in this volume are models of exacting scholarship, carried 
out at the highest level. Traditionally, one of the hallmarks of Dutch 
scholarship has been a precise philological analysis of texts; Baarda con- 
tinues that distinguished tradition. Citations are presented in their 
original language (in addition to all the usual languages found in 
Biblical studies, these include Arabic, Syriac, Georgian, Armenian, and 
Coptic), accompanied by a translation. The collection therefore con- 
stitutes not only an epitome of Baarda's research, but also offers the 
novice an entrée to Diatessaronic studies. 

Quibbles are few and far between. Baarda's explanation of Tatian's 
motives for creating the Diatessaron (his love of unity [a position first 
articulated by M. Elze in 1960] and to confound critics of Christianity 
such as Celsus [a position first voiced by A. Jülicher in 1924]) cannot 
account for the apparent use of a gospel harmony by Tatian's teacher, 
Justin Martyr, or the existence of another (or, perhaps, the same?) 
apparently pre-Tatianic harmony in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (called the Gospel according to the Ebionites by Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher and other modern scholars) quoted by Epiphanius. Is it 
not possible that what prompted these pre-Tatianic harmonizers to com- 
bine the gospels also motivated Tatian? The four pieces contra Quispel 
expose the unsure footing upon which Quispel built his case for logion 
8's independence; but invalidating Quispel's evidence does not 
invalidate his £hesis; that could only be done by establishing the 
dependence of the Gospel of Thomas upon the synoptics, something 
which Baarda has not attempted. (Baarda is well aware of this distinc- 
tion, but he does not stress the point; the result is that the unwary reader 
may erroneously conclude that he has disproven logion 8's dependence 
upon an independent tradition.) 
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The presentation of the volume is excellent; setting errors are few. 
Continuing the Dutch tradition of exquisite typography, the fonts for 
the ancient languages were specially developed by Fokke Baarda, and 
they are the finest, most legible I have seen. The house of Kok/Pharos, 
which is building an impressive list in the area of early Christianity and 
the history of exegesis with this series, is to be congratulated for adding 
another excellent volume to their collection. 

Studying the Diatessaron is, perhaps, an acquired taste, but one 
which should be cultivated. H.J. Vogels regarded its reconstruction as 
**von allerhóchster Bedeutung'' for the history of the canon; Louis 
Leloir observed that **Pour retrouver les plus anciennes lecons évangéli- 
ques, la connaissance de l'oeuvre de Tatien est d'une importance primor- 
diale"'; and Robert Murray noted that studying the Diatessaron *'offers 
extraordinary insights into the patterns of cultural transmission from 
the earliest Christian to the medieval world." Students—whatever their 
specialization—would do well to ponder these studies, which are models 
of probity; scholars—whatever their specialization—would do well to 
imitate Baarda's thoroughness, evenhandedness, and meticulousness. 
Those seeking wide vistas and exciting new directions in Diatessaronic 
studies will be disappointed by this volume; they should read J.C. Zahn 
(1810s), Th. Zahn (1880-90s), Plooij (1920-30s), Baumstark (1930-405), 
or Quispel (1960-80s) instead. But those seeking an understanding of the 
mechanics of Diatessaronic studies—the workings of the beast, as it 
were—should read this book, for there is no finer technician than 
Baarda. 


Religious Studies, WILLIAM L. PETERSEN 
Weaver Building 

The Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 USA 


]l. Helmut Boese, Anonymi Glosa Psalmorum ex traditione seniorum. 
Teil II. Psalmen 101-150 (Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 
25). Freiburg, Herder, 1994. 288 S. 

2. Eva Schulz-Flügel, Gregorius Eliberritanus, Epithalamium sive 
Explanatio in Canticis Canticorum (Aus der Geschichte der lateini- 
schen Bibel 26). Freiburg, Herder, 1994. 320 S. 

3. Commentaires de Jéróme sur le prophéte Isaie. Introduction par R. 
Gryson et P.-A. Deproost. Livres V-VII. Texte établi par R. Gryson 


. € EJ. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 218-221 
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et J. Coulie avec la collaboration de E. Crousse et V. Somers (Aus 
der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 27). Freiburg, Herder, 1994. 
S. 475-872. 

4. Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 12 (Pars II) Esaias 
edidit Roger Gryson (fasc. 3: Is. 41,21-44,4; fasc. 4: Is. 44,5-46,13). 
Freiburg, Herder, 1994-1995. S. 961-1120. 

5. Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 1/1. Hermann 
Josef Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller. Verzeichnis und Sigel. 4. aktuali- 
sierte Aufl. Freiburg, Herder, 1995. 1049 S. 


]. Helmut Boese legt die G/osa psalmorum eines unbekannten Verfas- 
sers jetzt bis zu ihrem Ende vor (vgl. Teil I: Band 22; und Unter- 
suchungen: Band 9). Sie wird im Anfang des 7. Jhts. in Südgallien ent- 
standen sein, und zwar in den Kreisen der Mónche, die ja mit dem 
Psalmgebet besonders vertraut waren. Die handschriftliche Grundlage 
dieses Kommentars, für den Augustinus! Enarrationes in psalmos die 
wichtigste Quelle bildet, ist besonders bei den letzten 50 Psalmen nur 
schmal. Die jetzt vollendete editio princeps »gestattet interessante Ein- 
blicke in Wissen und religióses Leben der Kreise, in denen sie entstanden 
ist. Darüber hinaus erweist sie sich als wichtiger Vermittler zwischen 
antiker und irischer oder für irisch gehaltener Exegese.« 
2. Da die bisherigen Ausgaben des Canticum-Kommentars des Gregor 
von Elvira (letzlich J. Fraipont im Corpus Christianorum, 1967) text- 
kritischen Ansprüchen nicht genügten, hat Eva Schulz-Flügel, durch 
ihre Arbeit für die Vetus Latina-Ausgabe des Canticum-Textes dazu 
veranlasst, eine neue Edition dieses Kommentars besorgt. Neben 
Ambrosius ist Gregor von Elvira im vierten Jahrhundert der wichtigste 
Zeuge des Vetus Latina-Textes des Canticum Canticorum. 

Die Ausgabe wird namentlich dadurch erschwert, dass für die ersten 
drei der fünf Bücher dieses Kommentars eine zweite lángere Rezension 
besteht. Die Herausgeberin, die überzeugend darlegt, dass beide Fassun- 
gen aus Gregors Feder geflossen sind, führt eine Reihe van Stellen an, 
um zu beweisen, dass die Meinung von Wilmart und Fraipont (die lán- 
gere Rezension sei die Erstfassung) unrichtig ist. Da es sich um eine 
»zweite Edition im Altertum« handelt, werden beide Rezensionen paral- 
lel abgedruckt. 

Beachtung verdient die Annahme einer frühen lateinischen Sammlung 
von Origenes-Texten als mógliche Quelle für den Kommentar des Gre- 
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gorius (S. 266), der jedenfalls nicht unmittelbar von seinen griechischen 
Vorgángern Hippolytus und Origenes abhángig ist. 
3. Die Erscheinung des zweiten Bandes von Hieronymus" Kommentar 
zu Jesaja ist nur ein Jahr nach der Publikation des ersten Bandes 
erfolgt. Er enthált die drei Bücher 5-7, in denen die Orakel gegen die 
Volker (7s. 13-23) nach dem historischen und geistlichen Sinne von Hie- 
 ronymus erklárt werden. Die Editionsprobleme haben sich hier als viel 
grósser erwiesen als beim ersten Bande, erstens weil in der handschriftli- 
chen Überlieferung die Scheidung ófters nach dem fünften oder sech- 
sten Buch gemacht worden ist, wodurch die Textgeschichte dieser 
Bücher eine Sonderforschung erforderte; zweitens weil bei dem wichtig- 
sten Zeugen, dem Parisinus Latinus 1809, der unmittelbar nach einer 
guten Handschrift aus der Spátantike abgeschrieben wurde, die fehlen- 
den Quaternen von einer zweiten Hand ausgefüllt wurden, wobei das- 
selbe Vorbild offenbar nicht mehr zur Verfügung stand. 
4. Die Ausgabe des Jesaja-Textes, die von Gryson mit seinen Mitarbei- 
tern im Centre de recherches sur la Bible latine in Louvain-la-Neuve 
bearbeitet wird, geht wie geplant voran (jedes Jahr etwa zwei Lieferun- 
gen). Es fállt sogleich auf, dass seit cap. 40 die indirekte Überlieferung 
(eine direkte gibt es kaum) hier viel stárker vertreten ist als in der ersten 
Hálfte des Jesaja, was bedeutet, dass auch die Dokumentation über die 
verschiedenen Texttypen sich klarer abzeichnet. Ein Text wie 7s. 42,1-4, 
welcher in Matth. 12,18-21 zitiert wird, bietet das spezielle Problem, wie 
man bei den patristischen Zitaten zwischen der alttestamentlichen und 
der neutestamentlichen Überlieferung zu scheiden hat. 
5. Das wichtige Nachschlagewerk Kirchenschriftsteller, Verzeichnis 
und Sigel (198^, Aktualisierungshefte 1984 und 1988) ist von 
Hermann Josef Frede neu bearbeitet worden. Durch die Aufnahme neu- 
entdeckter patristischer Schriften (wie die von J. Divjak gefundenen 
und edierten Augustinusbriefe und die von F. Dolbeau entdeckten 
Augustinussermones) und vieler Neueditionen ist dieses für den Patristi- 
ker unentbehrliche Repertorium auf den neuesten Stand der Wissen- 
schaft gebracht worden. 

Um wechselseitige Benutzung zu erleichtern wird bei den einzelnen 
Schriften auf die vom Thesaurus Linguae Latinae gebrauchten lángeren 
Sigel verwiesen, wie die neue Auflage des Index des Thesaurus (1990) 
auch die Beuroner Sigel verzeichnete. Eine andere Neuerung ist die, dass 
beigegebene kursiv gesetzte Ziffern die ins Lateinische übersetzten 
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Werke griechischer Schriftsteller mit der Clavis Patrum Graecorum von 
M. Geerard verknüpfen und dass auch die Clavis Apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti berücksichtigt wurde. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 
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TECHNIQUES OF QUOTATION IN CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
A VIEW OF ANCIENT LITERARY WORKING METHODS 


BY 


ANNEWIES VAN DEN HOEK 


Introduction 


Borrowed material embedded in the flow of a wniter's text is a com- 
mon phenomenon in Antüquity. Since Clement's wntüngs have so many 
borrowings, his case is of almost emblematic significance for this aspect of 
ancient literary technique. The problem has many facets. The way he accu- 
mulated his borrowed material deserves attention, and there the tesümony 
of other ancient writers can be of great value. The sources that Clement 
quotes should be investigated, as well as how accurately he uses them, and 
how often and in what way he credits them. Turning the issue of accuracy 
on its head, the way he subtly or unsubtly transforms his borrowed material 
should also be explored. 


JNature of Clements writings 


Clement of Alexandria is known to the modern reader as a difficult 
author. The sügma of being difficult is earned in part because of the 
"obscure" ways, in which he expresses himself and also because of his 
numerous digressive references to other writers, which often tend to obstruct 
rather than to clarify his thoughts. This unclear style may be intentional. 
Clement warns the reader that knowledge of the ultimate truth is not to 
be obtained easily.? His obscurity may even have a pedagogical implication; 
the faithful need to grow spiritually, and the road toward knowledge can 
be travelled only by dint of hard labour.? Obscurity may also be connected 
with the literary genre that Clement prefered: "Stromateis," literary weav- 
ings. Loose and digressive structure is especial / evident in his massive 
work, the Stromateis, but it 1s not totally absent from his other works either. 

Much has been written about Clement's borrowings in general, especially 
around the turn of the century, and it is unnecessary here to repeat all 
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the different theories that have been advanced; a few, however, should be 
mentioned. Some scholars have maintained that Clement was essentally 
copying his works from anthologies, epitomes and handbooks.? Others have 
suggested that he in part transcribed oral traditions derived from his teach- 
ers. Unfortunately, neither. of these speculations, interestüng as they are, 
can be proven: the written words of anthologies and handbooks have largely 
been lost, and the oral traditions of Clement's teachers are equally impossible 
to retrace. Research during this century has generally taken a more pro- 
ductive course and has analyzed and has come to value Clements liter- 
ary creativity in its own right. Scholars have grown more interested in the 
organization of his material, including the borrowings and their placement 
in the flow of his verbiage.? 

As 1s often the case with theories (even 1f they are ultimately discarded), 
something useful can be learned from them. The theory that handbooks 
and anthologies were important for Clement, for example, remains intriguing 
and cannot be dismissed lightly. It cannot be coincidental, for example, 
that some of Clement's selections of poetry can be paralleled in the work 
of later anthologists such as Johannes Stobaeus? Even though Clement 
does not seem to have been a slavish copyist as once was suggested, a part 
of his material must have come from other compilations. It remains to be 
seen whether these compilations were anthologies that provided abridged 
selections collected around specific topics or whether they were wriüngs of 
single authors whose works already contained much borrowed material, 


? or Plutarch" a century earlier. Using com- 


such as Dio Chrysostomus! 
pilatons and creating new ones was certainly in the air, as can be seen 
from contemporaries of Clement, such as Sextus," Athenaeus, or Diogenes 
Laertius." 

Some borrowings certainly came in a more direct way, namely through 
first-hand acquaintance with individual authors. Some may initially have 
come through memory; Clement was highly literate and belonged to a 
time when memorization was much valued. On the other hand, not all of 
these "first-hand borrowings" could have been memorized; it would seem 
impossible for a human mind to have retained such masses of material, 
and it is clear, as will be shown later on, that Clement consulted sources 
directly or else took notes while reading them. The technique of note-tak- 
ing is itself of interest in this context and deserves some attention in its 
own right. 
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Techniques of nole-lakmg in. Antiquity 


The most common word for a note is: ozrópvnpo. (reminder, memoran- 
dum).? Plutarch evidently compiled notebooks (oxouvfüpoto) for his own 
use, and he could quickly put together a treatise on a specific subject from 
his private reserve. The word onóuvnua (usually the plural oxouvfpaxo) 
also turns up frequently in Clement. In addition to the simple meaning 
"notes" or *memoranda," it indicates a hterary genre that has something 
in common with the loose structure of his Stromateis." Both the words, 
bnropuvhuoata and Xtpopnoteig (Xtpopoteóg) appear together, either at the 
beginning or, more frequently, at the end of a book.'? The vnzouvüuoto 
stand in contrast to artfully (or even deceitfully) well-composed and well- 
edited pieces of writing, and they distinguish themselves in being a little 
rough around the edges, but purposely so.? The genre of bzopuvüpota is 
well suited, in Clement's view, to philosophical contemplation.? 

Literature provides us with examples of how notes were made and how 
they were used. Pliny the Younger in his well-known letter to Baebius 
Macer explains how his uncle managed to write so many books in spite 
of his busy life in public affairs. He reports that books were read to his 
uncle at various moments of the day, during meals, during spare time, 
during travel, in short, on all possible occasions. During such readings, the 
elder Pliny used to make notes and excerpts." He kept a secretary at his 
side with book and notebook, and the two might exchange the roles of 
reader and note-taker.? At his death, Pliny left his nephew one hundred 
sixty notebooks of selected passages, densely written in a minute hand on 
both sides of scrolls. An interesting detail is that reading was done from 
scrolls and final notes were written on scrolls, but the secretary's initial 
notes were compiled on tablets, which he calls *pugillares."?* 

An example of notes in the form of excerpts, as described by Pliny has 
come to light in modern times. The papyrus of Toura? discovered in 1946 
contains a collection of excerpts from several works of Origen, some of 
which stem from his Contra Celsum. It is not known what the reason for 
this *Readers Digest" version was, but it dates from around the time that 
Origen's works were being condemned officially? Since the full text of 
Contra Celsum is extant, the technique of excerpting can be closely observed. 
Jean Scherer notes many interesting details. The length of the fragments 
is variable; it can cover a word, some lines or several pages. The excerpts 
become shorter and more *hurned" towards the end of a book. The excerp- 
tor seems to have had a particular interest in biblical quotations, these, of 
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course, being readily available throughout Origen's works. The process 1s 
one of constant abbreviation, and sometimes the text does not seem to 
contain more than simple reading notes.?' 

For both Pliny and the papyrus of Toura the concept of "notes" is 
equivalent to "excerpts made from other works." Other reports do not 
spell out what kind of notes are meant. Lucian, for example, writes that 
every historian should take notes before composing and writüng a book. 
Notes seem also to have been important for the composition of the Gospels. 
lhe Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius informs us that Papias refered to notes 
as a first phase in the composition of the gospel of Mark.? If one accepts 
the authenücity of the fragmentary letter of Clement to Theodorus, yet 
another report can be added; Clement says that Mark carried with him- 
self both his own notes and those of Peter, which he used for his first 
Gospel and for another more spiritual. Gospel.?? 

Notes could also circulate, as is mentioned in connection with a Greek 
Hellenisüc author, Apollonius of Perge. Apollonius, who was a mathe- 
matician, reportedly sent out notes that formed the first draft of one of 
his books to be reviewed and commented on by friends.? Passing around 
such provisional texts without the author's name attached, as Devreesse 
points out, was not without its risks in those days (as perhaps in our times 
as well; sometimes manuscripts managed to get lost and could end up in 
the wrong hands or even reappear under the wrong name.? 

Yet another variety of note-taking can be identified from early Byzantine 
sources, as Marcel Richard has shown.?* He discusses in great detail the 
Greek words àmó qovíjc,? which have survived in the titles (or also some- 
times at the end) of manuscripts, and which mean "according to the teach- 
ing of" or "taken during the course of," preceding the name of the lec- 
turer.? 'This kind of note-taking reflects a custom that existed much earlier. 
In his Church History Eusebius tells how late in his life Origen permitted 
shorthand writers to take down his public discourses, a practice that he 
had not allowed in his earlier days. 

It would be interesting to know more about such lecture notes, which 
were apparently intended for circulation. Was the text produced from the 
notes also edited by the note-taker, and was it sent back for approval to 
the lecturer?" Unfortunately, these details are almost never explicitly de- 
scribed. Apparently much depended on the scrupulousness or carelessness 
of a particular lecturer. Some authors have been quite conscientious about 
their written production, but others simply handed over the organization 
and the editing to a trusted pupil. Arrian took notes on and published the 
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lectures of his teacher, Epictetus.? Amelius did the same for his teacher, 
Plotinus. Hermotimos, according to Lucian, was an eternal student who 
spent his time ediüng the lectures of his teachers.*' There apparently were 
other celebrated but even less responsible intellectuals who just left behind 
them a messy bunch of raw notes.*? 

To summanze these observations on note-taking, an author or his/her 
entourage could take notes in the form of excerpts from other manuscripts 
as material to be incorporated in future learned books, as did Pliny the 
Elder. Notes could also be made systematically to produce an. abridged 
version of a manuscript, as in the papyrus of Toura. Lucian, Papias and 
Clement mention notes that were taken before the composition of a book; 
they do not specify whether these notes were excerpts from other works 
or different kinds of notes. Notes could form the text of a book in statu 
nascendi, as in the case of Apollonius. Finally, notes could be taken dur- 
ing lectures and then written down not by the lecturer himself but by 
someone in the audience. Most relevant for understanding the background 
to Clement's borrowed quotations is the first and second example of note- 
taking, the cases of Pliny and the papyrus of Toura, where notes were 
equivalent to excerpts. 


Ddining a. quotation 


Clement borrows passages from numerous sources that reflect not only 
biblical and early Christian. writings but also the whole span of Greek 
literature from. Homer to his own time.? Material from Philo, analyzed 
previously by this author, will form the backbone of the discussion of tech- 
niques of quotation, but a few words should be said about some of Clement's 
other sources to avoid giving the misleading impression that Philo was 
Clement's main focus of attention. Philo 1s, indeed, prominently repre- 
sented in the columns of Stáhlin's index, ^ but Plato is even more so.? 
Among the poets Homer 1s the most frequently cited,*? followed by Eurip- 
ides." The champion in terms of popularity, however, is not to be found 
among the likes of Plato, the Stoics,* Homer, Hesiod," Euripides, or Hero- 
dotus,? but is, by quite a wide margin, good old Saint Paul? 

In his selecüon of non-Chrstian and non-Jewish sources, Clement 1s a 
typical representative of the Hellenisüc-Roman tradition. The same sources 
are cited in about the same proportions by other authors, whether pagan 
or Christian? Clement compares closely with other *bookworms" such as 
Plutarch and Eusebius, both separated from Clement (in opposite directions) 
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by a century; they too were writers who reportedly loved books and li- 
braries and planted many borrowings throughout their works. 

Up to this point the neutral term "borrowing" has been used, because 
not all material taken from other writers 1s a. clear-cut quotation. This 
problem is well-known to anyone who works with quotations in authors 
of almost any period of the past. At some point terminologies must be for- 
mulated for these varying kinds of "recycled materials," and a definition 
of the word "quotation" must be included. Whether dealing with. Antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, or the Enlightenment, it must be determined how close 
the correspondance is with our twentieth century definition of a quotation. 
General handbooks of Greek literature and language do not give much 
help, but general linguistic studies have contributed to the theoretical frame- 
work for the study of quotations. 

Individual scholars in the classical area have tried to create their own 
classifications. Some need to be mentioned. Particularly useful is a com- 
pact monograph on Plutarch's quotations by William C. Helmbold and 
Edward N. O'Neil^* The booklet consists primarily of an alphabetical hist 
of quotations beginning with Acesander and ending with Zopyrus (both 
previously unknown to this writer). There are another 495 names in between. 
Without counting the exact number of quotations, it was estimated that 
there was a total of 6840, not including the places where Plutarch quotes 
himself? 'The book has a small introduction of barely four pages, in which 
the authors address the problems of identification, classification and ter- 
minology. They do not offer a definite solution, but only pose the prob- 
lem. Nonetheless, their separation of borrowed material into quotations, 
reminiscences, references and paraphrases is very helpful. They do not, 
however, define the borders between these terms. 

Other studies create their own classifications? Some of them were so 
detailed that they became too complicated for the purposes aimed at here. 
In analyzing Clement's borrowings from Philo, a scheme was required that 
would do justice to Clement's various techniques but that would not result 
in too many distnctüons. The forest of quotations should not be hidden 
by the trees of classification. The simple disünctions offered by Helmbold 
and O'Neil therefore proved to be the most serviceable. 

As has been shown elsewhere," the distinctions in Clement's Philonic 
borrowings can be considered threefold on one level and fourfold on 
another. First, the various borrowings can be usefully separated into quo- 
tations, paraphrases and reminiscences. Quotations should be defined as 
having a considerable degree of literality. They need not be verbatim in 
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a modern sense, but they should follow the source to a considerable extent. 
A paraphrase distinguishes itself from a quotation in that only a few words 
of the original source (sometimes only one or two) are present. Reminiscences, 
in turn, are different from allusions by having no literal correspondences 
but merely resemblences in theme or thought. 

There are, however, some vaguely Philonic bits in Clement that do not 
fit into any of these three categories. A large number of passages are philo- 
sophical or literary commonplaces, and a new approach seems necessary 
to assess them and put them 1n relation to the other borrowings. To deal 
with the loose ends, all putanve borrowings were reclassified from a slightly 
different angle: namely, according to their degree of dependence on Philo. 
lhis second method of classification consisted of four categories, rating 
from A to D. Again, not too many options were permitted since that 
would obstruct the clarity of the system. 4 meant a certain dependence 
(which in the other terminology was a quotation or paraphrase) B was 
probable dependence (paraphrase or reminiscence); C unprovable depend- 
ence (reminiscence); D no dependence. The two classifications were then 
brought together, partly overlapping and partly supplementing one another. 
The advantage of the second system 1s that it also reflects the uncertain- 
ties in the relationship between two authors, about which there had been 
so much speculation over the centuries. 

Much could be said about why quotations were used, what function 
they had for an author, whether they added something to the argument 
or if they were primarily embellishments, and what effect they had on the 
reader? These are important considerations in the study of borrowings, 
but they can only be mentioned here, since they do not directly relate to 
the technique of borrowing itself. 


Clements techniques of quoting 


Quotations are, of course, most 1dentifable when the ancient authors 
themselves inform us that they are quotng. It would be a good subject 
for a dissertation to investigate the practice of indicating quotations by 
name and/or book. It has often been said that in ancient rhetorical tra- 
dit&ions, ciüng by name was not customary or even polite, because the edu- 
cated audience was supposed to know their classics. [In the same way that 
educated audiences are—or rather were— supposed to know their Shake- 
speare, Moliére, or Vondel, depending on the country involved. 

Let us, therefore, have a closer look again at some of the Shakespeares 
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of Antiquity to whom Clement refers and try to analyze how regularly he 
does or does not name them when he quotes them. As already mentioned, 
Paul, Plato, Homer and Euripides are the most frequently used, and there- 
fore will be our primary subjects. For this kind of analysis a quantitative 
method can be extremely helpful. Via Stáhlin's index and the assemblage 
of Greek literature on computer, the 7/Aesaurus Linguae. Graecae, Yt 1s. possi- 
ble to gain some numerical insight into the relationship between borrow- 
ings and citations of the name. A preliminary caveat: the computer index 
of the 7LG 1s a wonderful and accurate means to gain a quick insight into 
words in their context; the index of Stáhlin, however, 1s less accurate since 
it 1s a vast vessel of very diverse materials that were collected over the 
centuries. Experience suggests that 1t contains too many parallels, not all 
of which are valid. Weeding out Stáhlin's index systematücally, however, 
would be a thesis-like job for every author involved, and has not been 
attempted here. Since all the numbers were used in the same way, namely 
the index versus the 7LG, it seemed a legiamate method, since the rela- 
tive deviation factor 1s (presumably) the same for most authors, although 
the absolute numbers may not be totally reliable. "The results of this *cen- 
sus" are tabulated at the end of the artücle. 

According to Stáhlin's index, there are 1273 Pauline borrowings in 
Clement. The nouns IlooAog and &nóotoAog and the adjective àxootoAwóg 
are mentioned 309 times. 296 are connected with borrowings, and in the 
other 13 cases, Clement just mentions Paul's name without borrowing any- 
thing: in other words, it was Just namedropping. Thus 24*?^ of the refer- 
ences to Paul in Stáhlin's index are clearly identified by a mention of his 
name, and the majority of these 296 references so distinguished represent 
distinct quotations namely 269. On only 28 occasions the letter from 
which a quotation was taken was also named, which represents 99/o of the 
explicit references to the apostle.? Seven of Paul's letters were cited. 

Stáhlin's index lists 618 borrowings from Plato. In 139 cases Plato's 
name is mentioned (either IIAxov or, ó Qi'Aó00Qoc, oi QU/0c00Qot, 0 £& 'EBpoiov 
qiÀAócogoc, 0 £x Mavo£og qiAó009oc)? that 1s, 1n almost 2297 of the pas- 
sages, a figure quite close to Paul's 249/o. Plato's name, however, was merely 
dropped more frequently than Paul's was: on 41 occasions. On 98 of the 
occasions when Plato was cited by name, a partücular thought or text was 
brought into Clement's discussion, and 70 of these passages were direct 
quotations. Occasionally Plato is quoted verbatim without his name being 
mentioned—how often, however, still remains to be seen. Also remarkable 
was the high frequency with which the source of the Platonic borrowing 
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was specified. A particular book, dialogue or letter was cited 39 times: that 
is, almost 299 of the times that Plato's name comes up,** in contrast to 
only 99/ in Paul's case. As it turns out, 17 different writings of Plato are 
involved, and on six occasions Clement even refers to an individual volume, 
particularly when he quotes from the Polhteaa. 

Among the poets cited by Clement, Homer is the most popular.? 
According to Stáhlin's index, Homer is the source for 243 passages, 143 
drawn from the Iliad and 100 from the Odyssey. Homer's name or a ref- 
erence to "the poet" (o rottfjc, oi roujtaí, t&v rowtóv noióeg) turns up on 
82 occasions, which is 349/» of the total number. Of these 82 mentions of 
the poet's name, 69 are connected with borrowings, and 54 of them are 
word-for-word. 'The proportion of literal quotations is relatively high, as 
can be expected in borrowings from poetry. As with Plato, some literal 
quotations occur without Homer's name being mentioned. Homer's name 
was mentioned unaccompanied by a borrowing 13 times; this occurs, for 
example, in the context of chronologies or linked to Hesiod. Very rarely 
does Clement refer to the specific source of his borrowings from Homer.*? 

The second most-popular poet for Clement is Euripides.?' Stáhlin attrib- 
utes 117 passages to him, and the 7LG provides 59 occurrences of his 
name (either Ebpwurtónc, or ó tpoyiwóc, ó tporyonoióc, | xpayoótao, even 0 £i 
tfc oxnvf quAóoogog Eópiióng). Sometimes Euripides name is placed 
between two quotations from his works, and therefore there are fewer 
*unacknowledged" borrowings than appears at first glance. In this quick 
survey, two such cases turned up, and there must be some more. "Thus, 
there are 61 acknowledged borrowings for Euripides (so far), which is 52'/o 
of Stáhlin's references: a figure higher than for Homer and more than 
double the percentages for Paul or Plato. Almost all the borrowings from 
Euripides were literal quotations, namely 58 out of 61.9 Clement cites the 
source within Euripides 16 times, and mentions a strikingly large number 
of writings: namely, 13 different plays.?? If one counts the total number of 
Euripidean works, including the ones that Clement does not identify, he 
quotes from an even higher number: namely 31 different plays, 12 of which 
have survived in complete form. That means that a large part of Clement's 
quotations come from lost plays, some of which could be identified either 
because Clement mentioned them by name or because they are identified 
by other authors who preserve parallels; 14 fragments remain unidentified, 
and some of them are of dubious origin. 

Much Philonic material appears in Clement. Stáhlin lists 279 references: 
more than Euripides or Homer, though less than half of the number for 
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Plato. Strangely, Philo himself is mentioned only four times (only 1.5?» of 
the total). Philo certainly does not fit into the general pattern, and schol- 
ars have rightly been puzzled by the rare occurrence of his name." There 
may be a specific reason for this silence, but for the moment we only can 
guess what it was. On the other hand, if one uses a different method of 
calculation, the silence may be somewhat more apparent than real. As with 
Euripides, one citation of the name may be coupled with numerous bor- 
rowings. In the case of Philo, there are long sequences of borrowings from 
one book, and one citation of the name may have been deemed sufficient 
by Clement. Thus his name is mentioned in three of the four long sequences 
and left out in one of the long sequences and the four short sequences of 
borrowings. Thus, it can be argued that Philo is credited as much as 389 
of the time, 1f one looks only at the coherent passages. None of the dis- 
connected scraps that Stáhlin connects with Philo are, however, associated 
with a name. The figure, thus, can drop back substantally. 

Various explanations have been advanced for Clement's unwillingness 
to acknowledge his debt to Philo. Eric Osborn sees it in terms of a duel 
with the Marcionites; Clement found it prudent to downplay his Jewish 
sources to avoid loosing adherents to a group well known for its hostile 
atütude towards the teachings of Moses." David Runia approaches the 
problem from a different angle. Philo may not have been mentioned explic- 
itly because Clement saw himself in the same theological tradition." 

There are other authors that Clement does, indeed, credit rarely. Tatian 
is mentioned only three times, and not always where one would expect 
i; his name is, for example, left out in one of the extensive borrowings 
in book one of the Stromateis. It has been suggested that Tatian was one 
of Clement's teachers before he came to Alexandria. Something similar 
may have happened to another teacher, Pantaenus, of whom we know 
very little. Pantaenus' name is mentioned only once by Clement: namely, 
in his Eclogae Propheticae.? Yn his Stromateis Clement professes to be greatly 
indebted to him, but he does not refer to Pantaenus by name but in meta- 
phoric terms only;? on other occasions he brings up the authority of an 
"elder" (npeoDotepocg) which may refer to Pantaenus as well? Eusebius 
informs us that Clement mentions his teacher by name in his Hbypotyposes 
and that he refers to Pantaenus' interpretations of Scripture.? Unfortunately, 
the Hy»potyposes are mostly lost so that Eusebius! remarks cannot be verified. 
Even if we include the Hbpotyposes, the name of Pantaenus comes up very 
rarely.^? 

In her recent dissertation, Denise Buell notes the special rhetorical func- 
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tion that omitting his teachers names could have had for Clement. 
Not the individual identities of the teachers, but their roles as mediators 
between the apostles and Clement's own time would have been important. 
To put the names of his teachers in the foreground would have over- 
emphasized "their importance as individuals, a charge that Clement makes 
against the followers of Marcion, Basilides, and Valentinus (see Strom. VII 
108,1." Logically then, omitüng Philo's name can be seen as placing him 
in the ranks of Clement's direct mentors. 

To return to the subject of techniques, there are many ways to intro- 
duce a quotation; the most obvious examples are: *"so and so said" or 
*according to so and so," and all the possible variants of this model. Writers 
can address themselves also to their source in a more direct way, for exam- 
ple, through the vocative: *O Paul," or *O Homer," which is a good rhe- 
torical device found in many ancient authors. Sometimes literal quotations 
can be identified by introductory expressions, such as xot Aé&w,?' dé 
xOG, Gvtikpvc, Owxppriónv, or a combination of these words. Clement may 
even strengthen katà A£&w by adding the phrase a$toíg toig AéSeotw 
("literally ... with the very words"), thereby emphasizing the verbatim 
quality of the quotation even more strongly.*? 

Only a small fracüon of Clement's very numerous quotations, however, 
are highlighted by xotà A£&w (only 24), but it is interesting that in every 
instance Clement also accurately identüfies the author and the work from 
which he quotes.? He seems to use the phrase xaxà Aé&w for quotations 
from any kind of work except for the O.T. Most often it occurs in quotations 
from gnostic writers (12 times), various Greek authors in general (8 times, 
3 from Plato), a few times from the Lucan Acts or Pseudo-Apostolic writings 
(3 times), and once from the Jewish author Aritobulos. It is particularly 
striking that Clement acknowledges the works of his gnostic adversaries in 
such an accurate way, naming author and book. This scrupulousness stands 
in sharp contrast to his practice in borrowing from authors to whom he 
apparently felt a kinship, such as Philo, Tatian, and Pantaenus. 

Another introduction to a quotation is formed by the words 6€ noc.9 
The phrase could be translated as "thus," or "in this way," and sometimes 
it need not be translated at all and can simply be rendered by a colon 
before the quotation. The adverb 1e apparently loses its indefinite flavor 
when it functions as an introduction to a quotation and becomes a kind 
of technical device.9 "The proof of this usage can be found in Str. III 
9,2, where Clement surprisingly introduces his quotation with: &4óé nag 
énipépei xoà A£&w-. ..., "(Epiphanes) thus goes on literally"... Although 
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the expression à6é tog may also occur without being connected with a 
quotation, this happens only rarely (6 times). In the other 69 occasions it 
is hnked to a quotation. This tme the O.T. is well represented, parücu- 
lady the Psalms and Proverbs, but only a few gnostic authors are so 
addressed. Some logia and apostolic writings are introduced with the 
phrase,? but the majority of quotations distinguished in this way comes 
from Greek literature." 

A third word that often occurs in connection with a quotation is the 
adverb àvtwpvc, "straight on" or "openly." It can be found either before 
or after a quotation. It serves to emphasize a particular interpretation or 
admonition. It occurs 60 times, 7 of which are unrelated to a borrowing. 
Of the remaining 53 occurrences, 43 are related to direct quotations. Greek 
literature, again, is prominent (23 times), followed by the O.T. (14) in this 
biblical group, books of wisdom stand out (Psalms 5; Prov. 2; Sap. 2). Of 
the N.T. (16 references in total), a remarkably high number (8) are from 
the Sermon on the Mount, and 7 are from the letters of Paul. 

The adverb ówpprónv, "expressly" or "explicitly" is also frequent in this 
context. It occurs 21 times, 18 of which in combination with a. quotation 
and 3 referring to a general opinion of a philosopher or prophet. The 
divisions are not clearly defined; of the 18 occurrences, 5 are related to 
Greek literature, 5 to the O.T. (2 of which to the deuterocanonical Sirach) 
and 8 to the N.T. 

Finally, there are some characterisüc ways in which Clement incorpo- 
rates his borrowings, whether they are literal quotations or freer transpo- 
sitions. These peculiarities emerged during the course of close comparisons 
between Philo and Clement.? [t was a great advantage, of course, that 
most of the works of Philo have survived, making them available for com- 
parison; so many of the quotations in Clement and other authors can not 
be fully analyzed, since nothing remains to compare them with. Also the 
large volume of material represented by Clement's Philonic borrowings 
offers an advantage, since their sheer quantity makes it easier to discover 
recurring techniques. Results suggested by authors represented in only a 
few borrowings must be viewed with greater caution. As in all statistical 
surveys the accuracy of the findings correlate directly to the numbers 
involved. 

Clement often quotes in sequential order; that means that the borrow- 
ings stay in the sequence in which they occurred in the original source.?! 
This pattern appears not only in the borrowings from Philo, but in bibli- 
cal material, as Claude Mondésert has pointed out? and in other quota- 
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tions as well, such as those from the First letter of. Clement to the. Corinthians 
incorporated into book IV of the Stromateis.? 

In some sequences, a peculiar phenomenon could be observed. Clement 
did not always start from the earliest point within the source he was using; 
he would begin with a reminiscence and then leap back to the beginning 
of his source and restart with quotations in a sequence, selecting a few 
lines from each column until he had run through the whole scroll.?* The 
practice could be explained in a visual way; the author first cited from 
memory and then looked for the specific text; leafing through the manuscript, 
or rather, unrolling the scroll, he became more and more interested in it 
and read through the whole work. This method could be observed several 
times. On one occasion the process was reversed; instead of rolling the 
scroll forward, from beginning to end, Clement rolled it backwards.^ It 1s 
quite possible that while reading through the manuscripts the author would 
have taken notes or would have had them taken for use in his final text. 

The sequences tend to have a certain inner rationale; they often started 
out with relatively literal quotations and would subsequently decline to a 
less literal and more abbreviated rendition of his source.?^ After some tran- 
sitional and introductory phrasing of his own, Clement would then turn 
to his source again, repeating the process of moving from literal to loose. 
This phenomenon suggests the use of notes as a basis for composition in 
a way that is similar to what we heard earlier from the letter of Pliny the 
Younger. 

Without exception, all borrowings are heavily abbreviated and condensed, 
which again indicates the use of notes. Clement tends to draw on some 
authors, such as Philo, Barnabas and Hermas, for their quotations from 
the O.T. His technique 1s to focus on a biblical passage but to include 
phrases of the author he 1s consulting as a kind of wrapping material, so 
that some of their words remain attached to the biblical quotation." "This 
is also how the source could be recognized; the shreds of alien wrapping 
supplied by Philo, Hermas or Barnabas make it clear that the O.T. was 
not consulted directly. Sometimes, however, when a quotation within a 
quotation occurs, Clement extends the biblical component from his own 
memory; the biblical passage becomes longer than it had been in his inter- 
mediary source.^ 

When one compares a truncated "chunk" of borrowing to the text of 
Clement's source, as can be done with the treatises of Philo or the Letter 
of Clement to the Corinthians, it 1s striking how abruptly the material is some- 
times presented. Abbreviations, discontinuities and. modifications can 
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give sentences a strange twist or an illogical turn. Repeatedly, confusion 
and disorder are created; words are altered in strange ways, and sentences 
are chopped into cryptic fragments. The development of Clement's thought 
at times would be incomprehensible if the original text was not at hand.'?! 

In spite of his rather brutal cut-paste-and-twist technique, his illogical 
insertions and his abrupt transitions, Clement is also capable of clever and 
ingenious inventions."? At times, he subtly turns the words of his source 
to serve his own purposes. Thus material is transformed by conversion 
and rearrangement. An impressive ability to vary and juggle is persistently 
manifest. '? 

As was already noticed, Clement makes use of another technique: that 
of addressing himself to his source. He sets up an implied dialogue that 
makes it clear that he questions his model and uses it critically.'* "The 
implied dialogue may be created by the addition of a conjunction or an 
adverb that turns the borrowed material into a hypothesis rather than an 
assertion; Clement may also frame quotations in interrogative sentences. 
All these additions, have, of course, a considerable effect on the meaning 
and intention of the borrowed words. 

Another distincüve technique is the process of accumulation.'? This 
process, which is characteristic of Clement's working method in general, 
occurs with particular evidence in quotations. Accumulation is often a prod- 
uct of his associative way of thinking; one word, as it were, evokes another 
without the support of a logical connection; various layers of imaginative 
thought are piled on each other. The technique is particularly common in 
the construction of allegories. Schematically described, Clement departs 
from a biblical starting point; he introduces a first layer of allegories, derived 
from one source, and then follows with more interpretations taken from 
other sources or that he invents himself. He usually closes with a distinctly 
Christian allegory. At other times the development of a theme and not an 
allegory is involved. He seems to be working toward a biblical text, which 
he cites at the end, and he chooses his quotations from Greek authors in 
the light of the biblical text. 


Concluding. remarks 


It can be seen how a consideration of general problems involving bor- 
rowing in Antiquity can be a helpful background for viewing techniques 
of individual authors. It is, in fact, difficult to understand how an author 
like Clement of Alexandria worked without being aware of the interaction 
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of memory, intermediate sources, direct consultation of texts, and note- 
taking. Other authors provide helpful models to reconstruct how Clement 
balanced these elements. In turn, classifying Clement's borrowings can 
throw light on other authors. Key issues for his method of work are his 
varable way of acknowledging his sources, which leaves strange gaps in 
the credits to authors that seem to have been dear to his heart. His way 
of introducing quotations also varies, with contrasüng techniques for intro- 
ducing apostles and philosophers, poets and prophets, friends and foes. His 
tendency to work in terms of sequences from a single work while still pro- 
ducing a discontinuous effect is also characteristic. The very abundance of 
borrowings in Clement makes him an especially useful subject for this kind 
of analysis. ^ 


























TABLE 
Index St — TLG (Y) TLG TLG TLG TLG 
references name borrowings of which — &ütle variety 
total quotations | indicated — of works 
Paul 1273 309 (249) 296 269 28 7 
Plato 618 139 (229/) 98 70 39 17 
Homer 243 82 (349^) 69 54 l à 
Euripides 117 59  (509/) 61 58 16 3l 
Index TLG vdH vdH TLG vdH 
Philo 279 4 (1.59/9) 125 76 l 9 
Total Greek Lit. OT. Jewsh  NT/Early Chr. | Gnost. 
Katà Àébw |. 24 8 (3 Plato 0 | 3 12 
Q6 na 69 (6) 37 (7 Plato) 13 0 16 3 
üvtwkpug 53 (7) 23 (4 Plato 14 0 16 (8 Sermn M) 0 
Oówppnónv — 21 (3) 5 (2 Plato 5 0 8 0 





NOTES 


! Jaap Mansfeld has pointed out that speaking or writing in unclear and hidden ways 
has a long tradition 1n Antiquity; he cites Galen as his main example but refers to 
many others, including early Christian authors. Mansfeld argues that "obscurity" in 
philosophical or poetic texts justifies, as it were, methods of exegesis used by the inter- 
preters of these texts. Mansfeld calls these interpretive methods "creative" and includes 
allegorical interpretaüons among them, see Jaap Mansfeld, Prolegomena. Questions to be set- 
tled before the study of an author, or a text, (Leiden, 1994), 155-161. 
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^ See, for example, Str. I 2,2; 20,4; 56,2. 

* See, for example, Str. VI 2,3-4; 9644. 

* On the meaning of the word see, André Méhat, Étude sur les. *Stromates? de. Clément 
d'Alexandrie (Patristica Sorbonensia 7, Paris 1966), 96-98. 

* For a historical survey, see Otto Stáhlin, Clemens von. Alexandreia, Bibliothek. der 
Kirchenváter Bd VII/1 (München, 1938), Introduction 47ff. 

* See A. Elter, De gnomologiorum Graecorum historia atque origine (Bonn, 1893-1895); 
H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1897). Others argued that Clement copied one par- 
ticular source, see, P. Wendland, Quaestiones Musonianae (Berlin, 1886); J. Gabnelsson, 
Über die Quellen des Clemens Alexandrinus, 2 vols. (Upsala, 1907 and 1909). 

' See W. Bousset, füdisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom (Góttingen, 1915). 
* For a bibliography, see my Clement of. Alexandria and his Use of Philo in. the Stromatais 
(Leiden, 1988), 3-4. 

? For some examples, see Henry Chadwick, art. *Florilegium," RAC 7 (1969), 1131- 
1160, esp. 1144. 

|? 40-(after) 112 C.E. 

!! 50-(after) 120 C.E. 

?  Horuit circa 200 C.E. 

5  Horuit circa 200 C.E. 

7 First half of the third century C.E. For his working technique, see Jorgen Mejer, 
Diogenes. Laertius and. His. Hellemistic. Background (Hermes Eanzelschriften 40, Wiesbaden, 
1978), 16-29. 

,5 Other words used for the preparatory stages of writing are: £&fyynoig (succinct expla- 
nation), napackevn (preparatory draft), or onotónoocig (sketch), see Robert Devreesse, 
Introduction à l'étude des manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1954), 76; André Méhat, Étude, 106-112. 
Tiziano Dorandi distinguishes between ozóuvnua and ozouvmquatwóv; the latter term 
would indicate a more preparatory and less definitive stage of the redaction of a book 
than the former, see T. Dorandi, ^Den Autoren über die Schulter geschaut," in ZPE 
87 (1991), 11-33; Jdem., "Zwischen Autographie und Diktat: Momente der Textualitát 
in der anüken Welt," Vermittlung und Tradiwrung von Wissen in der griechischen Kultur (Wolfgang 
Kullmann und Jochen Althof eds., Tübingen, 1993), 71-83. 

^ Cf Plutarch, De Tranquillitate Animi (Mor. 464 F); for a translation, see note 19. 

7 One of the meanings of oxouvrota given in Liddell, Scott and Jones is: *disser- 
tations or treatises written by philosophers, rhetoricians, and artüsts." Several examples 
are listed, such as medical works of Galen. The Early Christian writer Hegesippus pro- 
duced writings of a historical nature that he entitled oxouvnpuato. (The work survives 
primarily through fragments in. Eusebius). 

|5 See Str. I 182,3 (end of book D); III 110,3 (end of book IID; IV 4,3; 62; V 141,4 
(end of book V); VI 1,1 (beginning of book VI) VI 1,4. The position of the title may 
have had a relationship with the original size of the scrolls. Thus, book one would have 
filled one scroll, book two and three another, book four and five another; after the 
beginning of book six no indication is preserved. The title of the Stromateis also bears 
the two words, but it is unknown when the title was given. For titles at the beginning 
or at the end of books, see, E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Oxford, 
1971), 16. Horst Blanck, Das Buch in der Antike (München, 1992), 85. 

? See Clement, Str. I 11,1: *Now this work is not a writing artfully composed for dis- 
play, but notes treasured for my old age, a medicine against forgetfulness, a mere 
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reflection and a sketch of those disünct and animated words which I was privileged to 
hear of blessed and truly remarkable men." Similarly Plutarch writes in. De. Tranquillitate 
Animi (Mor. 464 F): *... I selected passages on the tranquility of mind from my notes, 
which I happened to have made for myself, thinking that you for your part requested 
this discourse, not in order to listen to elegant style but for beneficial use." 

? Qf, Sir. I 16,1. For all the ramifications of the genre, see André Méhat, Etude, 106- 
112; see also George Kennedy, Classical and Christian Source Criticism," in. 77 Rela- 
tionships Among the Gospels. An Interdisciplinary Dialogue, William O. Walker ed., (San Antonio, 
1978), 125-155. 

?  Phny the Younger, Epistulae, III 5,7 ff, see also Colin H. Roberts, "The Codex," 
Proceedings of the. British Academy vol. XL (1954), 169-204; Colin H. Roberts and T.C. 
Skeat, 7he Birth of the Codex (London, 1983). 


22 


55 &« 


Dorandi, *Den Autoren," 14-15, points out that Pliny's sequence of "legere," "adno- 
tare" and "excerpere" reflects a variety of working techniques. Thus "adnotare" would 
refer to making marks in the text of parts that had to be excerpted later on. 

^5 As an illustration of how serious he was about study, he made sure that his secretary 
was protected from the cold of winter by long sleeves so that no working time would be lost 
(Ep. III 5,15). On another occasion, one of the guests asked the reader to go back and 
repeat a word that he had mispronounced. When Pliny the Elder asked, "could you 
not understand him?" the friend admitted that he could. Pliny then said, "then why 


make him go back; your interruption has cost us at least ten lines (Ef. III 5,12)." 
24 


». & 


Small enough to hold in the hand, see the word *pugillus": *what can be held in 
the fist." For a discussion of the use, see Joseph van Haelst, *Les origines du codex," 
in Les débuts du codex (Alain Blanchard, ed., Turnhout 1989), 13-35; Horst Blanck, Das 
Buch, 48-52. Tiziano Dorandi, *Die Authoren," 14. 32. 

^ Museum of Cairo, papyrus no. 88747; the excerpts from Contra Celsum have been 
published by Jean Scherer, Extraits des livres I et II du. Contre Celse d'Origéne d'aprés le papyrus 
no 06747 du Musée du Caire (Insütut frangais d'Archéologie Orientale, Bibhothéque d'étude, 
XXVIII, Cairo, 1956), 26-29. 

"^ Early seventh century, see Jean Scherer, Extraits, 1-2. 

?7 ^ Jean Scherer, Extraits, 26-27. 

? Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit, 47-48. 

? Eusebius, HE III 39,15-16, cited by Wayne Meeks, *"Hypomnemata from an 
Untamed Sceptic: A Response to George Kennedy," in 7/he Relationships Among. the 
Gospels. An Interdisciplinary Dialogue, Wilham. O. Walker ed. (San Antonio, 1978), 157- 
172. 

3 Clement, Zetter to Theodorus, GCS Clement IV/1, XVII-XVIII. 

?! Second half of the third century B.C.E. 

? Cf. Apollonius of Perge, Conia, book I, 2-4 (ed. J.L. Heiberg, Teubner, 1891). For 
the preview of books by friends, see also Horst Blanck, Das Buch, 118 ff. 

5 Robert Devreesse, /ntroduction à l'étude des manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1954), 77. "There are 
various reports about authors whose writings circulated without their consent; see Cicero, 
Letter to. Atticus (3,12,2). Origen received a request from alarmed friends to publish the 
"authentic" version of some debates he had had with opponents, since inaccurate reports 
apparently were in circulation; see Jean Scherer, Enírettens. d'Origéne avec. Hérachde et. les 
évéques, ses collegues sur le Pére, le Fils et l'áme (Cairo, 1949), 50-51. H. Marrou calls attention 
to a case concerning Augustün (Retractationes II 13. [39]) in which his personal notes had 
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been surreptitiously brought out against his wishes, see H.I. Marrou, *La technique de 
l'édition à l'époque patrisüque," VigChr 3 (1949), 208-224, 209. 

* Marcel Richard, *ànzó qovfio," Byzantion 20 (1950), 191-222. 

5  Literally *of the voice of." 

* "This meaning of the phrase ànó qovfig is connected with a parücular period, namely 
from the end of the fifth until the seventh century, thereafter the words continue to 
occur in manuscripts but without the addition of a name so that the meaning of the 
words changes. 

9 See Eusebius, HE VI 36. Earlier in Origen's career we also hear about shorthand 
writers, but, that was slightly different, since he intentionally dictated to them, see 
Eusebius, HE VI 23. 

?* At times this was not possible since the author had died, see Epictetus, Dissertationes 
5 (ed. Schenkl, Teubner, 1894). 

?$  Epictetus, Dissertationes 5. 

*9  Porphyry,Vita Plotini 3,46-47; 4,5; see also, Marie-Odille Goulet-Cazé, "L'école de 
Plotün," in Porphyre, la vie de Plotin I (Luc Brisson, Mane-Odille Goulet-Caze, Richard 
Goulet and Denis O'Brien eds.,, Paris, 1982), 231-257. 

* Lucian, Hermotimus 2. 

*? See Robert Devreesse, Introduction, 78, who refers to Pamphila (Photius, cod. 175). 
5 [n the indices of Stáhlin (BAV 7 and 20) 462 sources are listed: O.T. (42); N.T. 
(25) early Chnstan (32); non-Christan 363. Tollinton counts 348 sources, see. R.B. 
Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria. A study 1n Chrisüan. Liberalism, 2 vols. (London, 1914), 
157; he refers to a study of P.A. Scheck, De Fontibus Clementis Alexandrini (Augsburg, 
1889), 15. Tollinton was unable to consult the index by Stáhlin, which appeared only 
in 1936 (GCS); 1933-36 (BKV). 

* 279 putative references; 9 columns in the BÁV editions, which are more complete 
than Stáhlin's original Index in the GCS; one column in the BAV contains an average 
of 40 quotations. 


? 618 possible references and 15.5 columns. 


*€ 243 possible references and 6 columns. 


U  ]17 possible references and 3,5 columns. 


48 


Chrysippus is represented by 4 columns. 


? Hesiod is represented by 1 column. 


? Herodotus 1s represented by 2 columns. 
1273 possible references and 27 columns, pseudo-Pauline letters included; only fol- 


lowed at a large distance by Matthew 11 columns; Luke 7.5 columns; John 5 columns; 


51 


Mark 3 columns; Acts 1.5 columns. 

? See, for example, Plutarch. For poetry quotations in Early Chrisüan authors, see 
Nicole Zeegers-vander Vorst, Les citations des poétes grecs chez les apologétes chrétiens du. II 
siecle (Louvain, 1972), 31-44. 

5 For further bibliography, see Antoine Compagnon, Za seconde main ou le travail de la 
citation (Paris, 1979); also Wilhelm Krause, Die Stellung der frühchristlichen Autoren zur. heid- 
nischen. Literatur (Wien, 1958), 51-58, esp. note 1, in which (primarily German) literature 
is cited. 

"* Wiliam C. Helmbold and Edward N. O'Neil, Plutarch's Quotations (Philological 
Monographs XIX, APA, 1959). 


? [here are an average of 45 quotations per column and two columns per page, 
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which makes a total of 76 x 90 — 6840. Stáhlin's index of Clement contains approxi- 
mately 7300 references; O.T. (1600); N.T. (2100); Early Chrisaan authors (380); Greek 
literature (3180). From the numbers for Philo it turned out that of the 279 references 
125 (459/9) were true borrowings, of which 93 (3376) were clearcut quotations. Even 1f 
we apply the percentages for Philo (4576 and 3399) to the total numbers of Stáhlin's 
index, the outcome is impressive: 3285 borrowings, of which 2409 are quotations. 
Compared to Plutarch's number Clement is overshadowed, but Plutarch's oeuvre is after 
all much more extensive than that of Clement. 

* Qf. P,J.G. Gussen, Het leven in Alexandri? volgens cultuurhistorische gegevens in de Paedagogus 
(boek I en III) van Clemens Alexandrinus (Assen, 1955); Wilhelm Krause, Die Stellung (see 
note 53 above). André Méhat, Kephalaia; Recherches sur les matériaux des "Stromates" de Clément 
d'Alexandrie et. leur. utilisation (thése dact., 1966). Nicole Zeegers-vander Vorst, Les cations 
(see note 52 above); F. Casüncaud, £zs citations d'auteurs grecs. profanes dans le Pédagogue de 
Clément d'Alexandrie (mémoire pour la maitrise, Poitiers, 1976). 

?7 See my Clement of Alexandria, 20-21. 

9? See my Clement of Alexandria, 22. 

? For these questions, see also the studies of Compagnon and Krause mentioned 
above, (note 53). 

99 Stáhlin's index may be more reliable for poetry than for prose. 

*5 How many quotations are hidden among the remaining 76?/ of Stáhlin's references 
is uncertain; this survey was primarily concerned with the occurrence of Paul's name 
and wriüngs. 

?? ^A negligible 2? of the total number. 

$9 The claim that Plato's philosophy originates from the teachings of the Hebrews and 
in particular of Moses fits into a general apologetic argument; for an extensive docu- 
mentation of this subject, see Heinrich Dórrie, Der hellenistische Rahmen des. kaiserzeitlichen 
Platonismus (Der Platonismus in der Antike, Bd. II H. Dórrie and M. Baltes eds., Stuttgart, 
1990), 190-219, nos. 69-71 (texts), 480-505 (commentary). 

9* 69^ of the total occurrences. 


$$ 389^ of all poetic references are to Homer. 


99 On only one occasion was a reference to the Odyssey found, see Protr. II 35,2. 


97 189^ of all poetic references are to Euripides. Hesiod represents 597, and all others 
are less than 59/o. 


$5 On only one occasion the name was dropped without quotation. 


9 [In 26?» of the passages with the name a source also is mentioned, which repre- 
sents 149/; of the total. 

7? For a discussion of the issue, see Eric Osborn, Philo and Clement," Prudentia 19 
(1987), 35-49; most recently David T. Runia, Philo in Early Christan. Literature. A. Survey, 
Assen, 1993. 

^" — Osborn, "Philo," 35 ff. 

"7 Personal communication. 

Out of 13 occasions (which still results in 239); for a portrait of Tatian in Clement, 
see Alain Le Boulluec, Za notin d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque. II*-III* siécles, 2. vols. 
(Pars, 1985), II 346-348. 

^ See Pierre Nautin, "Panténe," Tome commémoratif du Millénaire de la Bibliothéque d'Alexandrie 


(Alexandria, 1953), 145-152. 


75 


73 


In connection with a quotation, see £cl. 56,2. 
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7? [n Str. I 11,2 (the true Sicilian bee). 

7  Pryotr. 113,1; Ecl. 50,1; Fragm. 22 (III 201,26); Fr. in I Joh. 1,1 (III 210,1). 

? Eusebius, HE V 11,2; VI 13,2. Pierre Nautin, "Fin," 296. 281, suggests that the 
Eclogae Propheticae (and. also the Excerpta) are a part of the Hypotyposes, and that Eusebius 
is actually referring to Ecl. 56,2. Nautin maintains that a scribe excerpted and abbre- 
viated the writings that occur after book VII of the Stromateis as preserved in the Codex 
Laurentianus V 3; these wriüngs are: book VIII of the Stromateis, the. Excerpta, and the 
Eclogae. A majonity of scholars, such as J. Munck, R.P. Casey, G. Lazzati, Cl. Mondésert, 
F. Sagnard, O. Stáhlhn and A. Méhat consider these writings, however, as Clement's 
reading notes for later works. Since the character of these writings seems to correspond 
with his technique of note-taking, there is ample reason to attribute them to Clement 
himself and not to a later scribe. 

7? Monique Alexandre (personal communication) calls attention to a similar situation 
in the Pedagogue, where Clement is very close to the first century author Musonius Rufus, 
whose name, however, is never spelled out. 

9 Denise Kimber Buell, Procreative Language in. Clement of. Alexandria (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1995), 108-109. 


*! At one occasion he uses zpóg ÀéQw, see Str. II 18,2. 


?? Str. III 8,3 1n a large quotation from Epiphanes. 


$* On the accuracy of these quotations, see also William C. Helmbold and Edward 
N. O'Neill, Plutarch's Quotations, p. IX; they give the amusing example of Plutarch, who 
cites the same passage xat& AéGw, but in shghtly different versions. 

** Vanants, such as oUtogG occur similarly. 

5 This observation is also made by Liddell and Scott s. v. 106: "sometimes merely to 
qualify their force, when it cannot be always rendered by any one English equivalent." 


59 A total of 13 times, of which are 4 from the Psalms and 4 from Proverbs. 


5 Only 3 times. 

*? A total of 12 times. 

5 A total of 37 times, including Plato 6, Euripides 4 and Homer 1. 
9? See my Clement of Alexandria, 214-217. 

*' 'Dlhe most clear example of this technique can be observed in Sir. II 78-100 where 
Clement quotes extensively from Philo's De Virtutibus. Similar patterns have been observed 
in the working techniques of Diogenes Laertius, see Jorgen Mejer, Diogenes, 18. 

? See Claude Mondésert, Clément d'Alexandrie; introduction à l'étude de sa pensée religieuse à 
partir de l'Écriture (Paris 19445; also André Méhat, Kephalaia; Recherches sur les matériaux. des 
"Stromates^ de Clément d'Alexandrie et. leur. utilisation (thése dactyl.), 1966. 

95» Sm. IV 105-119. 

? See, for example, Sir. II 78,2-3 and 81,1-2; V 32,2 and 32,3; I 29,10 and 30,3; 
II 51,3 and 51,4. 

?» See Sir. II 5,3-6,4. 

? "This characteristic was also observed in the papyrus of Toura, see above note 25. 
Similarly in the papyrus of Toura, see above note 25. 

? See, for example, for Philo, Str. II 5-6; for Hermas, Paed. II 83,4-5 for Barnabas, 
Str. II. 67,2-3; also Annewies van den Hoek, "Clement and Origen as Sources on 
'Noncanonical Scriptural Traditions," Origeniana Sexta (Giles Dorwal and Alain Le 
Boulluec eds., Leuven, 1995), 100-101. 

? See Str. II 5-6; 94,1; 96,3. 
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Especially the quotations from Philo's De Virtutibus fall into this category (Str. II 
81,3; 83,3; 85,3; 94,3; 95,1). Philo had already offered disconnected precepts from the 
Pentateuch, which become even more chunky through Clement's treatment; for a detailed 
description, see my Clement of Alexandria, 69-115. 

|)! For example, when Clement mistakenly or absent-mindedly takes one word from 
a following sentence of his source and connects it with the previous sentence, see, for 
example Sir. II 90,2 (in a quotation from Philo); Sr. VI 131,2 (in a quotation from 
Hermas). 

!? See, for example, in Sfr. II 81,1-3 where two disconnected sentences are used to 
project a different viewpoint. Philo had stated that a "true" man has to behave in a 
manly fashion. Clement alters: the man who devotes himself to the "truth" behaves in 
a manly way; also Sfr. II 97,2 where two fragmentary sentences are combined ingen- 
iously. 

/,3 See, for example, Sir. II 78,2-3; 80-81; 94,3-5. 

!* See, for example, in borrowings from Philo Sir. II 81, 3 (&nei víva Aóyov Éyey; 92,2 
(e); 94, 4 (tàxa). On occasion he also rejects the interpretation of his source, as in 
Paed. 11 83,4-5 (in a quotation from Barnabas). 

/5  'This technique can be observed throughout Clement's works. 

Many thanks go to Alain Le Boulluec and Jean-Daniel Dubois, at whose seminar 
at the ÉPHÉ (1994) in Paris an earlier version of this paper was presented. Similarly 
the Boston Area Patristic Group and the seminar of Richard Thomas and Greg Nagy 
at the Harvard Classics Department helped to define some of the questions; at Harvard 
the response by Sarolta Takács was very helpful. David Runia gave constructive advice 
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Raising new hypotheses about patristic authorship is always a hazardous 
enterprise, and it is particularly hazardous when the works of the author 
in question have come down to us in as lamentable a state of disarray as 
those of Hippolytus of Rome. Yet it 1s precisely this fragmentary, anony- 
mous and misattributed state of his works, or rather pieces of his works, 
that has made controversy over them almost inevitable. In this century 
controversy over the works of Hippolytus has been particularly common 
among French scholars, an admirably brief treatment of which can be 
found in Robert Butterworth's edition of Contra .Noetum.! And controversy 
has not disappeared, as proven by Miroslav Marcovich's introduction to a 
new critical edition of Azfutatio omnium haeresium stoutly defending its Hippolytan 
authorship.^ I shall avoid reviving these old controversies for unlike others 
I accept the current scholarly consensus that Aefuíatio and other extant 
major fragments are by Hippolytus. Instead, I will try to prove two new 
hypotheses about the works of Hippolytus: l. that the identification of PG 
10,796-801, ascribed by modern scholars to Hippolytus, with the work 
described by Photius in Bibltotheca 48 1s quesüonable; 2. that PG 6,1572D- 
1592A, a fragmentary work often overlooked and stll unattributed to any 
author, may in fact be by Hippolytus. I offer these two new hypotheses 
not in the spirit of controversy, but in the hope that they will encourage 
everyone interested in the Hippolytan corpus, controversialist or other- 
wise, to reexamine our all too fragmentary evidence. 


I 


The belief that PG. 10,796-801 is part of Hippolytus' nept too ravtóc has 
seldom been examined very critically. This belief 1s based on its 1idenüfication 
with a work described by Photus 1n Bibliotheca 48 entitled epi toO ravtóg 
Or x£pi tfjg to00 ravtóg aitiac Or x£pi tfjg to0 ravtóc ovoiac and ascribed to 
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Josephus. Because a title hke this is included on the famous statue inscribed 
with his works,? there is little doubt that Hippolytus indeed wrote a trea- 
tise with such a title. In addition, most scholars accept the theory that the 
repi toU ravtóg described by Photius is to be identified with the work of 
that ütle by Hippolytus, and that PG 10,796-801, ascribed in some man- 
uscripts to Josephus,* is a fragment from that same work. Two scholars 
who have suggested otherwise are Pierre Nautin and C.E. Hill. The for- 
mer thought it improbable that a patrisic work would have been ascribed 
to Josephus and argued that it was in fact written by an otherwise unknown 
Chrnstian named Josephus? However, like scholars before him, Nautin was 
certain that PG. 10,796-801 is part of the work described by Photüus in 
Bibliotheca 48. C.E. Hill argued that PG. 10,796-801 is not in fact by 
Hippolytus because its eschatology is too different from that found in the 
undisputed works of Hippolytus. Hill seems to have sensed some of the 
discrepancies between Photius! description and the content of PG 10,796- 
801, but accepted the identification of the two anyway. 

One notable dissenter from the scholarly consensus that PG 10,796-801 
is part of the work described by Photius in Bibliotheca 48 was William 
Whiston, the eighteenth century divine known in the English-speaking world 
for his exceedingly popular translatnon of Josephus! works. Whiston was 
interested in PG. 10,796-801 because it is ascribed to Josephus in some 
manuscripts. Whiston translated the work into English, placing it after 
Josephus! undisputed works, and in one of the dissertations appended to 
his translations he argued against idenüfying it with the work described by 
Photius in Bibliotheca 48. Whiston's plausible arguments against identification 
were based on the obvious discrepancies between this work and the mepi 
toU navtóg described in Bibliotheca 48. Unfortunately, in the interest of 
defending his far-fetched thesis that Josephus was not only an Ebionite 
Christian but even one of the first fifteen Jewish bishops who oversaw the 
Jerusalem church before the failure of Bar Kochba rebellion, Whiston also 
made some very implausible arguments in favor of Josephan authorship of 
this Christian work, a fact which probably explains why his views on the 
work have never been influential among scholars? Nevertheless, taking my 
inspiration from Whiston, I shall review some reasons for questioning the 
work's identity with the xepi too ravtóg described by Photius. I shall sug- 
gest a reason why the work may have been misascribed to Josephus, and 
I shall briefly consider some alternative hypotheses about the work's identity. 

Since the title of PG. 10,796-801 varies in manuscripts, I shall assign. it 
a title taken from its opening sentence. It begins "that was the discourse 
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(Aóyoc) on demons (6o1nóvov); 1t is now necessary to speak of Hades wherein 
the souls of the just and unjust are detained." In order to disünguish it 
from the nepi too ravtóc described by Photius in. Bibliotheca 48, I shall call 
it On Hades for the purpose of this inquiry. As this title would suggest, it 
is 1n fact about the afterlife, about Hades and the resurrection, not about 
the universe or first causes, as the title xepi tfjg toO xavtóg aitíag or oooíag 
would suggest, a fact which should have made scholars more wary of iden- 
tifying it with the work described by Photius in Bibliotheca 48. It addresses 
the Greeks several times in its body. This suggests an ante-Nicene date, 
an hypothesis supported by its theological vocabulary. The first line indi- 
cates that it followed an earher section on demons of a larger work npóg 
"EAAÀnvag. 

The differences between On Hades and the work described by Photius 
are considerable. The latter was variously entitled xepi t09 tavtóc, or nepi 
tfig t00 ravtóg aitiag, Or nepi tfjg 100 ravtOg ovotac and consisted of two 
small treatises 1n which the author: 


shows that Plato contradicts himself, and also that Alcinous spoke unreason- 
ably and erroneously on the soul, matter and resurrection, and he opposes 
him with his own opinions on these matters. He also shows that the Jewish 
race is much older than the Hellenic. He opines that man is made of fire, 
earth, water and spint, also called the soul. Concerning this spirit he says: 
"He formed this principal element at the same time as the body, and pro- 
vided a passage for it through every member and joint; this spirit, fashioned 
with the body and pervasive throughout, was modeled on the same form as 
the visible body, but in regard to essence it is cooler than the other three 
that make up the body." In saying these things, he falls short of Jewish ideas 
on human physiology and even his own works. He also briefly treats the cre- 
ation of the world. 


Photius goes on to note that many question its ascription to Josephus 
since it is quite orthodox in its view of Christ, *explicating his ineffable 
procession from the Father." He himself has read in the margins that it 
was actually written by a certain Gaius, presbyter of Rome, and that 
this is confirmed by the fact that at the end of his work called Labyrinth 
Gaius claims to have written a treaüse called mepi tfjg toO ravtóg obotac. 
(Bibl. 48) 

Because Hippolytus refers to his own work as a "labyrinth" at the begin- 
ning of Book 10 of Refutatio omnium haeresium and because at the end of the 
same book he says that he wrote a work called mepi tfjg to0 ravtóg ovotac 
(Ref. 10,5,1;:10,32,5), scholars have quite reasonably argued that Photius 
must have read Aefuíatio or at least Book 10 of Zefütatio under the title 
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"Labyrinth" and the name Gaius. The fact that Book 1 of Refutatio circulated 
under Origen's name and the title quAocogobueva, a word used in the 
proemium, shows that it 1s certainly possible for Photius to have read Book 
10 separately under the title "Labyrinth" and the name Gaius. The sus- 
picion that the Labyrinth of Gaius known to Photius was in fact Book 10 
of Refutatio 1s strengthened by some similarities of content between Refutatio 
10,30-34 and Photius! description of xepi too ravióg noted by Nautin, 
Bernard Botte and others. These similanties are the theme of Judaism's 
great antiquity vis à vis Hellenism (Ref. 10,31), the creation of man out of 
four elements (Ref. 10,32), and the treatment of Christ's procession from 
the Father. (Ref. 10,33,1-2) In addition, the probable lacuna preceding 
Hippolytus" abrupt treatment of the Genesis patriarchs (Ref. 10,30) could 
have included a brief account of the creation of the world like that men- 
tioned by Photius. On the basis of these thematüc similarities, Botte has 
plausibly suggested that Refutatio 10,30-34 is largely a reworking of nepi too 
ravtóc rather than an original summary. This hypothesis also explains why 
Refutatio 10,30-34 makes a less than smooth conclusion to the work as a 
whole, as shown by its abrupt commencement of an account of the Genesis 
patriarchs, its sparse allusions back to the rest of the work, and its shift of 
address to pagans and away from the Christians who are addressed in the 
proemium of Refutatzo.? 

As for On Hades, despite the fact that it and the work descrbed by 
Photius both belong to the same genre of ante-Nicene apologia to the 
Greeks, the content of the former does not readily match the latter as 
Whiston noticed some time ago. Neither the creation of the world nor the 
creation of man are discussed in On Hades. On Hades mentions Plato in 
passing, but rather than expose his contradictions, it suggests that the 
Greeks too might learn to believe that God can make the body immortal 
just as Plato taught that God makes the soul immortal. The resurrection 
seems to be the only theme that Photius! zepi to0 ravtóc shares with On 
Hades, but unlike the former, the latter says nothing about Alcinous' views 
on the subject. This difficulty must be faced by those who have proposed 
that On Hades is from the section of xepi too navtóg where the author 
"opposes his own view" of the resurrection to that of Alcinous: there are 
simply no allusions back to anyone's erroneous views on the resurrection, 
the soul and matter. Moreover, On Hades seems to be the end of a work, 
whereas Photius gives no indication that the argument about the resur- 
rection appeared at the end of nepi toO ravtóc, or indeed that any sort of 
eschatological discourse like On Hades appeared in the work. 
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In addition, we do not learn that Photius! xepi to09 ravt1óg said anything 
about either Hades or demons, subjects that feature prominently in the 
larger work xpóg "EAAnvag of which On Hades 1s a part following a part 
on demons. The fact that Photius says nothing about demons while On 
Hades implies that they were the main topic of the preceding treatise is 
especially strange since the discrepancy between Photius! description and 
the content of On Hades 1s generally explained by the hypothesis that Photius 
drew from the first part of nepi 109 ravtóc. Yet according to Photius, nepi 
too ravióc consisted of only two Aoyióia. Since On Hades is a fair-sized 
Aoyiotov by itself, 1t is difficult to see where a major treatment on demons 
would have fit between it and the material described by Photius, unless 
what Photius read was a poorly written epitome rather than the work itself. 
The fragments of nepi 100 ravtóc that W.J. Malley has edited from a man- 
uscript of Georgius Hamartolus' Chronicon do not easily solve the problem 
of where On Hades fits into nepi 109 navt1óc. The content of Malley's frag- 
ments, especially the longest one, does indeed accord with the work described 
by Photius. Yet of the subjects mentioned by Photius as being in mepi 100 
ravtóc only that of opposing Plato is treated in these fragments. Thus they 
do not clanfy where both the major treatment of demons and On Hades 
fit into a work that only consisted of two small treatises yet covered, 1n 
addition to demons and Hades, everything mentioned by Photius. 

The identification of On Hades with Photius! xepi 100 navtóc derives above 
all from the remarkable coincidence that both may have been divided into 
two parts, and the former is ascribed to Josephus in some manuscripts just 
as the latter was ascribed to Josephus in some of the manuscripts known 
to Photus." Is there a plausible explanation why these Chrisüan works 
were both misascribed to Josephus? It is possible that both were independ- 
ently confused by Byzantne scribes with Josephus! two-part work Contra 
Apionem, which was sometimes called npóg tooc "EAAnvaoc. (Porphyry De absti- 
nentia. 4,11) It 1s also possible that the zepi to9 ravtóg known to Photius 
was first misacribed to Josephus, and that On Hades was then mistaken for 
this xepi too xavtóc. (Indeed, I am suggesting that modern scholars have 
also made this same mistake). The attribution of a work treating the cre- 
ation of the world and called xepi tfjg 100 ravtóg aitíog to. "Josephus the 
Hebrew" occurred at least as early as the sixth century. (John Philoponus 
De opificio mundi 3,16) Such early misattribution of a work to Josephus is not 
unthinkable: the manuscript evidence suggests that Josephus! Contra Apinem 
was no longer as well known in the Byzantine period as it was among 
Christians in anüquity." For while we have many Greek manuscripts and 
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parts of manuscripts of Bellum and Antiquitates, we have only one independ- 
ent manuscript of the Greek Contra Aftonem, and 1t contains a large lacuna 
2,52-113 whose text must be supplied by the old Laün translation made 
by Cassiodorus. The fact that Photius seems to have been unacquainted 
with Contra Apiwnem 1s probably another indication of its relative obscurity 
among Byzantine scholars. T'his obscunity could account for more than one 
work being mistaken for it. 

If On Hades 1s not to be identified with. Photius! nepi 109 navtóc, what is 
its provenance? Perhaps the simplest hypothesis is that it 1s part of some 
other work by Hippolytus. This would readily explain what has been seen 
as similar vocabulary in. Refutatio 10,34,2 and On Hades.'* It 1s even possi- 
ble that the other works (*éxépoitg") of PG 10,800D is a reference to nepi 
too navtóc— Hippolytus! earlier apology to the Greeks. Of the known tütles 
of Hippolytus! works, only one, xepi t&yoO00 koi nóOev 10 kaxóv, inscribed 
on the famous statue, seems appropriate to the content of On Hades. Yet 
this cannot be a strong objecton against the hypothesis that On Hades 
derives from another work by Hippolytus since 1t 1s doubtful that we have 
a complete list of Hippolytan titles from our various sources. 

On the other hand, it has been argued by C.E. Hill that On Hades is 
not by Hippolytus at all because of differences in its eschatology and that 
found in works more securely attributed to Hippolytus. Hill pointed out 
that On Hades assumes that all humans must sojourn in the underworld, 
the just in a pleasant part of the underworld and the unjust in an unpleas- 
ant part of the underworld, until the last judgment when the former will 
be able to ascend to heaven and the latter will be sentenced to unquench- 
able fire. In contrast, Hill notes, Hippolytus seems to imply that prophets, 
martyrs and apostles can ascend into heaven immediately upon death in 
Comm. Dan. 1,21,4; 2,37,3; 3,31,2-9, in De Antichristo 59 and elsewhere. In 
addiüon, Hill noticed similariües in the depicton of Hades found in Or 
Hades and that found in the works of Tertullian. (De Amma 55,58; Adv. 
Marc. 4,34) He even suggested that On Hades could be part of one of 
Tertullhan's lost Greek treatises. 

Against his conjecture that On Hades 1s by Tertullian, however, I would 
point out that it would be quite remarkable if a fragment of one of Ter- 
tullian's Greek treatises had. survived antiquity. Even by the time of Eu- 
sebius, educated Greek Chrisüans were apparently acquainted with no 
more than Afologeticus, 'lertullan's most famous work. (Hist. Eccl. 2,2,4) 
Moreover, as Hill himself admits, On Hades may share common eschato- 
logical ideas with Tertullian simply because the latter drew from earlier 
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Greek sources similar to On Hades, if he was not actually acquainted with 
On Hades itself.? Although Hill argues that Irenaeus 1s the only non-bibli- 
cal writer who could have influenced Tertullian's eschatology, we cannot 
dismiss the possibility that Miltiades significantly shaped Tertullians! 1deas 
about Hades, for his lost works were read by Tertullian. (Adv. Valentmmianos 
5).'* It is indeed suggestive that Miltiades wrote a two-part treatise npóg 
"EAAnvag (Hist. Eccl. 5,17,5), which Tertullian himself probably used in 
composing his Afologeticus." It 1s also suggestive that one fragment of On 
Hades is assigned by Sacra. Parallela to Meletius, a name that could con- 
ceivably have been mistaken for Miltiades.'? But 1t is not necessary to posit 
that On Hades is in. fact the second part of Miltiades" npóg "EAAnvag to 
explain its parellels with either Tertullian's views of Hades or with Aefutatio 
10,34,2. All three might share common eschatological language simply 
because they all draw from other common Greek Christian sources.'? In 
defense of this hypothesis it can be observed that Tertullian often drew 
from second-century Greek church fathers, and that in Aefutatio Hippolytus 
several times uses others' sources without crediting them. His use of Irenaeus 
Ado. Haereses 1s well known, and he also drew from Josephus' sources with- 
out acknowledgment, as comparison of Refutatio 9,18-28 with. Bellum 2,119- 
165 makes clear.? 


I 


While On Hades has been attributed by scholars to Hippolytus for quite 
some time, I will show that another fragmentary remnant is much more 
likely than 1t to derive from a lost work by Hippolytus. There are several 
strong indications that PG. 6,1572D-1592A derives from Hippolytus! lost 
treatise on the resurrection mentioned by both Jerome (De Viris Ill. 61) and 
the statue, where it is called xepi 009 xai oapkóc àvaotóceoc.?! The first 
such indication is its probable date: PG 6,1572D-1592A, which I shall call 
De Resurrectione for the purposes of this paper, clearly derives from the ante- 
Nicene period since it 1s directed against the sort of Gnostic sects who 
denied the bodily resurrection also attacked by Irenaeus in Adv. Haereses 
5,1-16. Yet only three other ante-Nicene works are mentioned by Eusebius 
or Jerome as being specifically devoted to the resurrection, and one is by 
Origen and another is Methodius! notorious counterblast against Origen. 
Obviously De Resurrectione derives from neither one of these works. The 
other 1s by a certain Sextus of whom we only learn that he flourished dur- 
ing the reign of Severus. (Hist. Eccl. 5,27) Given the obscunity of this Sextus, 
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I think it unlikely that the medieval manuscripts containing De. Resurrectione 
can be of his work. As for Jusun Martyr, to whom De Resurrectone 1s dubi- 
ously ascribed, there is no clear evidence that he wrote a thematic work 
on the resurrection at all. Moreover, F.R. Montgomery Hitchcock has con- 
clusively demonstrated that there are many differences of vocabulary and 
theology between De Resurrectione and the undisputed works of Justin 
Martyr.? 

Among the internal clues suggesting that De Resurrectione may be from 
Hippolytus' treatise on the resurrection is the address to the "children of 
the church." (PG 6,1580C) This is certainly more likely to have been made 
by a self-styled bishop like Hippolytus than by a self-styled philosopher like 
Justin Martyr. We may also note that the brief characterization of Platonic 
and especially Epicurean belief in PG 6,1581A shares some elements with 
Refutatio 1,16 and 1,19, and the tendency to reduce Gnostic ideas to those 
of Plato and Pythagoras 1s a common point between Aefutatio 6,21-29 and 
PG 6,1589C. There is also a similar distincüon made between the "faith- 
ful" who are satisfied by religious arguments and the "faithless" who must 
be answered in PG 6,1573C and PG 6,1580C, and Contra .Noetum 17,1 and 
De Antichristo 1. (PG. 10,728A) The author's statement that he is forced 
(&voykotov eivoi pot 6oxei) to write because of the adversary's attempt to 
ensnare the weak in PG 6,1573C bears a definite resemblance to the open- 
ing lines of a fragment on the Psalms that Nautin has persuasively shown 
to be by Hippolytus.? In addition, the expression o tífjg &AnOetiag Aóyoc, 
which appears in the first line of De Resurrecttone (PG. 6,1572D), was often 
used by Hippolytus (Ref. 4,2,1; 9,17,4; 9,31,2; 10,4; Contra .Noetum 17,3; 
Comm. Dan. 4,12; De Psalmis 17).* Moreover, the assertion that ó tfj; &AnOetag 
Aóyoc 1s &Aeoepoc xoi a'teGototoc (PG. 6,1572D) is parelleled by the state- 
ment in Comm. Dan. 2,30,4 that nothing created by God and his Aóyog is 
&)c &Ae0Oepov . . . fj óc a'oteGobotov. 

Furthermore, the evidence that F.R. Montgomery Hitchcock assembled 
to demonstrate that De Resurrectione was not written by Jusün Martyr can 
be used to support the argument that it might in fact be by Hippolytus 
instead. Hitchcock noüced that De Resurrectione probably depends on Irenaeus" 
Adv. Haereses, a work that was certainly used by Hippolytus in. Aefutatto. 
Hitchcock also argued that De Resurrecttone was probably influenced directly 
or indirectly by Diogenes Laertius! Lwes of the Philosophers,? a. work which 
Hippolytus apparently used in Book 1 of Refutatio. ^ Hitchock also showed 
that Methodius seems to have used De Resurrectione for his own treatise on 
the resurrection." Now a lerminus a quo of Diogenes Laertius and a fermi- 
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nus ad quem of Methodius not only accords well with the chronological 
parameters of Hippolytan authorship, but indeed it accords with the author- 
ship of no other Christian known to have written a thematic work on the 
resurrecton except, as we have already noted, the obscure Sextus men- 
tioned by Eusebius. (Hist. Eccl. 5,27) 

In addition, Hitchcock argued that the eschatological assumption of PG 
6,1598A that the flesh can rise into heaven does not accord with Justin's 
view that all flesh must await the resurrection first? Yet the assumption 
that the flesh of at least prophets, martyrs and apostles can rise into heaven 
is evidently found in Hippolytus! Comm. Dan. 3,31,2-3 and in De Antichristo 
39, as C.E. Hill noted as part of his argument that the eschatology of On 
Hades is not Hippolytan.? Finally, Hitchcock argued that the phrase o 
(0209) yevónevog vig ó Aóyoc fjABev eig tiu&c, o&pka qopécac (PG 6,157B) and 
particularly the word *yevópevog" would never have been used of Christ 
by Justin Martyr.? Yet we read in Contra Noetum 15,6 noiov oov vióv &avtoO 
ó cóc à1à tfjg capkóc koténejyev &AXA' Tj tóv Aóyov Ov vióv npoonyópeve Ox tó 
uÉAAew av10v yevéo0au and in Contra .Noetum 12,2 1íc 6€ &éow 6 éyugavilg 
yevóuevoc &AÀ' T] o Aóyoc too natpóc . . . 

Now 1n contrast to my suggestion that De Resurrectione 1s to be identified 
with the xepi 0go0 xoi capxóc &ávaot&osog inscribed on the famous statue, 
the Hippolytus scholar Hans Achelis believed that xepi 0£00 xoi ca pxóc 
&vaot&ceog should be identified with the work on the resurrection that 
Hippolytus addressed to the empress Mammea, and most subsequent schol- 
ars have followed him on this point?! Of this work we have some well- 
identified Syriac fragments, two brief quotations in Eranistes by 'Theodoret, 


») 


who calls it *a letter to a certain queen," and a tiny extract from a flo- 
rlegium of Ochrid.? According to the title of the Syriac fragments, the 
letter to Mammea drew especially from Paul's letters to Corinth, an asser- 
tion that is indeed supported by Theodoret's quotations. In contrast, the 
extant fragments of De Resurrectione do not draw explicitly from Paul's let- 
ters to Corinth, so it is very improbable that they can derive from the let- 
ter to Mammea. 5o if, as I suggest, De Resurrectione is to be identified with 
the nepi 0700 xoi copxóc &vactácseog inscribed on the statue, then Achelis' 
hypothesis that the letter to Mammea is to be identified with nepi 0eo0 xoi 
capkóc &vaotáceoc must be rejected. 

One reason to question the identification of the letter to Mammea with 
n£pi 0co0 xoi oapxóc àvaotácsog is that, although the extant fragments of 
the letter to Mammea are small, they are not really zepi 0£00, that is they 
are not focused on the subject of God. In contrast, the first fragment of 
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De Resurrectione 1n. particular often makes the argument that because of God's 
peculiar characteristics, the bodily resurrection 1s possible. The whole of 
chapter eight 1s devoted to this sort of argument, and the following lines 
are also noteworthy: 


now the word of truth is sent from God... for being sent with. authority, it 
should not be required to produce proof of what is said; since neither is there 
any proof beyond itself, which is God (PG 6,1572D-1573A)... we demon- 
strate that the resurrection of the flesh is possible, asking pardon of the chil- 
dren of the church if we adduce arguments which seem to be external... 
because to God nothing is external, not even the world itself, for it is his 
handiwork (PG 6,1580C) ... and shall not God be able to collect again the 
decomposed members of the flesh and make the same body as was formerly 
produced by him? (PG6,1584A) . . . Is it not, then, absurd to say that the flesh 
made by God in his own image is contemptible and worth nothing? But that 
the flesh is to God a precious possession is manifest from its being formed 


by him... (PG 6,1584C) 


Since the title xepi 009 xoi capxóc àvaotócseog fits the subject matter of 
De Resurrectione better than the admittedly small extant fragments of the let- 
ter to Mammea, I suggest that we reconsider the old hypothesis, dismissed 
by Achelis, that Hippolytus! letter to Mammea is actually the work npo- 
1pextikog npó; CEBHPEINAN inscribed on the statue.? One point in favor 
of identifying the letter to Mammea with npotpentikóc npóg CEBHPEINAN 
rather than with zepi 0eoo xai capkóg &vaotéóoseog is that it is remembered 
in all of the fragments, as 1n the inscription, as being addressed to a woman 
rather than having an abstract title like xepi 0c00 koi capkóg àvaotàceons. 
Conversely, De Resurrectione 1s precisely the type of work that could readily 
bear this sort of abstract title. 

Another current scholarly theory about Hippolytus' lost treatise on the 
resurrection that may have to be modified by my argument that De 
Resurrectione is in fact part of this lost treatise is the assumption that Anastasius 
of Sinai does indeed quote from it in. Hodegos.* (PG 89,301C) For despite 
Anastasius claim to be quoting a work by Hippolytus called nzepi &vaoá- 
c£Qc xai &q0apotac, it is far from clear that he is quoting from the same 
treatise as De Resurrectione. However, 1t should be noted that Nautün thought 
Anastasius fragment inauthentic because its theological language was for- 
eign to Hippolytus.? It should also be noted that Anastasius quotation 
does remotely resemble PG 6,1576A which reads: **... rather they will 
be as the angels in heaven. But the angels, they say, do not have flesh, 
nor do they eat, nor do they mingle together." So perhaps Anastasius 
quoted from a work based loosely on De Resurrectione rather than from 
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De Resurrectione Xself.. By way of analogy, we know that PG 59,735-746, 
attributed in one manuscript to Hippolytus, was based loosely on the gen- 
uine De Pascha of Hippolytus," and that the pseudo-Hippolytan treatise De 
consummatione mundi was also based loosely on Hippolytus! De Antichristo. 

More likely to belong to the larger treatise of which the three fragments 
of De Resurrectione are a part than the dubious quotation by Anastasius is 
an Armenian fragment about the resurrecaon ascribed to Hippolytus and 
edited by Jean-Baptiste Pitra. The theological setüng of De Resurrectione 
and the Armenian fragment is similar: both are reminiscent of Irenaeus! 
Adv. Haereses 5,1-16 and both are clearly directed against Gnostics. Since 
the Armenian fragment and the first fragment of De Resurrectione both place 
the subject of God at the center of the argument about the resurrection, 
perhaps the Armenian fragment should be fitted into the lacuna that fol- 
lows the first fragment of De Resurrecttone. (PG: 6,1588B) However, one prob- 
lem with assuming that the Armenian fragment derives from the same 
work as the fragments of De Resurrecttone 1s that the former names the 
Gnostic opponents Valentnians, while the latter does not name the oppo- 
nents. One explanation for this discrepancy may be that the Armenian 
extractor added the name Valentünians to clarify the context of the frag- 
ment. It 1s encouraging in this regard to note that of all the various sects 
attacked in Aefutatto the Valentinians in particular are singled out for deriv- 
ing their ideas from Plato and Pythagoras (Ref. 6.19-21), a view which 
resembles that expressed in PG 6,1589C. 
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GNOSTISCHE KONTRA NEUTESTAMENTLICHE SOTERIOLOGIE 
ZU VALENTINS VIERTEM FRAGMENT 


VON 


PAUL SCHÜNGEL 


Der Theologe Valentinos, der etwa von 140-160 in Rom lehrte, ist nur 
durch seine Bestreiter, náàmlich die frühen Kirchenváter bekannt. Seit 
Irenáus (Haer I, besonders 11) gilt Valentin als Gründer und Schulhaupt 
der *Valentinianer," einer als hóchst gefáhrlich angesehenen gnostischen 
Sektengruppe. Christoph Markschies dagegen móchte in seiner 1992 erschie- 
nenen, überaus sorgfáltgen Monographie über Valentín! diesen Ketzer- 
vater in die katholische Kirche zurückholen: Er sei nichts anderes als ein 
radikaler und allzu enthusiastischer Paulinist gewesen.? Ein als Nr. 4 gezáhltes 
Fragment, mit dem Markschies nichts Rechtes anzufangen weif, hat Jens 
Holzhausen kürzlich? in einem Aufsatz als eine Polemik gegen eine früh- 
christliche Mártyrertheologie interpretiert. Dieser Valentin ist also wieder 
im Gesprách, aber ich meine, er wird sowohl von Markschies wie von 
Holzhausen gewalüg unterschátzt. Das von Clemens von Alexandrien über- 
lieferte 4. Fragment" 1st eine Polemik, aber nicht, wie ich aufzeigen móchte, 
gegen eine zeitgenóssische Theologie des (gesuchten) Martyriums, sondern 
gegen die christliche Interpretation des Kreuzestodes Jesu. Die Kirchenváter 
hatten allen Grund, vor Valenün zu warnen beziehungsweise ihn als wirren 
Phantasten zu diffamieren. 

Der Text dieses 4. Fragments ist unstritüig; über die Glaubwürdigkeit 

des Referenten Clemens von Alexandrien und über die Interpretation des 
Textes bei Clemens brauche ich nichts zu sagen, dies 1st bei Markschies 
sehr gründhch behandelt. Der griechische Text, Strom. IV 13 (89,2.3) lautet: 
OvaAevtivog 6& £v twvt opi tq. katà Aé&w yoioer: 
'Ar' &pxfio àOGvoctot &oxe koi téxva  Gofic £ot£ aiovtag xai tóv Odvotov rO£Aete uepioaoÜot 
£ic &xu toc, iva 6amavronte atv koi &vaAdonte, koi &xoOóvn o OGvotog £v piv koi 6v 
bpáv. óvav yàp tóv uiév kóopov Aonte, oc0toi 6€ ui] koctovonoOe, xvpiebere Tfjc xrtoeoc koi 
tfic qO0pàc à&náonc. 


O EJ. Bnll, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 257-265 
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Ich gebe zunáchst eine eigene Übersetzung, die ich dann erláutere: 


Valentin schreibt in einer ganz bestimmten Zusammenfassung wórtlich: Von 
Anfang an seid ihr unsterblich und Kinder des ewigen Lebens! Doch ihr hat- 
tet die Vorstellung, den Tod unter euch aufzuteilen, damit er *auf diese Weise* 
investiert und aufgebraucht werde und *so* der Tod in euch und durch euch 
sterbe. 

Wenn ihr aber die *Macht der* Welt lóst, ihr euch selbst jedoch ganz und 
gar nicht auflóst, 

seid ihr Herren über die Schópfung und über alles, was vergánglich ist. 


Der Einführungssatz bezeichnet den Text als ójuAta. Markschies und 
Holzhausen übersetzen mit "Predigt," Markschies schlieBt weitreichende 
Spekulationen über Valentin als gottesdienstlichen Prediger an. Aber dieser 
Text ist nimmermehr eine Predigt; der geübteste Predigthórer kónnte einen 
so konzentnierten, sprunghaften und abweisenden Text nicht verstehen. 
Auch faBt man Predigten nicht in sficho? ab, und das raffinierte Begriflsgeflecht, 
das Markschies S. 125 sehr schón aufzeigt, kann beim bloBen Horen nicht 
wirken. Dieser Text ist zweifellos als geschriebener 'lext konzipiert, und der 
Referent sagt Ja auch, daB Valenün ihn geschrieben habe. Ein. Blick in. ein 
groDBes Lexikon* lóst das Problem: Bei den Christen hat ójiAta. durchaus 
die Hauptbedeutung "erbauliche Predigt," aber zm antiken Schulbetrieb. eine 
ganz andere: da ist es die "Vorlesung" beziehungsweise eine *Zusammen- 
fassung" (wórtlich *Ballung'), die zum Zweck des Auswendiglernens nicht 
nur vorgetragen, sondern diktert wurde. Eine solche *CQuintessens" oder 
"geballte Ladung" einer Vorlesung haben wir nach meiner Ansicht hier 
vorliegen. Das erklárt, warum der Text für uns so schwer verstándlich ist. 
Wir kennen nicht die zugehórige Vorlesung und kaum Valentins Denken, 
also fállt es uns schwer, diese Thesen aufzufüllen, ja überhaupt ein logi- 
sches Gefüge darin zu erkennen. Aber ein solches mu sich zeigen, wenn 
die Gattungsbestimmung richtig sein soll. 

Zwel weitere Qualitáten muD der Text haben, wenn er aus dem Unterricht 
in einer antiken Schule stammen soll: er muf das für den Schulbetrieb 
typische wissenschaftliche Vokabular aufweisen, und er muf) die für diese 
Schulen kennzeichnende Zatwnalitát zeigen, das heiBt, er muB ein Denken 
zeigen, das mit der damals schon jahrhundertealten Mythen- und Relhgionsknitik 
vertraut ist. Beides wird im folgenden aufzuweisen sein. 

Der Text ist durchgángig in der 2. Person Plural formuliert, also nicht 
als Sachaussage, sondern adhortativ. Das widerspricht smht der Gattungs- 
besümmung "Vorlesung" bzw. Zusammenfassung einer Vorlesung." Denn 
in der Antike ging niemand zu einem "Philosophen," weil er dort Sach- 
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kenntnisse erwerben und ein Examen ablegen wollte, sondern weil er ein 
Problem hatte, und sei es das der Langeweile. Valentin ist nun offensichtlich 
ein Lehrer, der recht hohe Anforderungen an seine Hórer stellt, er móchte 
auf schwerwiegende Sinn- und Lebensprobleme Antwort geben. Er ist kein 
Scharlatan, er will eine Lehre bieten, die tragfáhig genug ist, das Leben 
darauf zu bauen. Das ist auch das Thema, das seine Vorlesung hatte, sie 
diskutierte das *eó Civ." Wie und woraus kónnen die Menschen heil, sinn- 
voll und mutig leben? Was trágt auch dann noch, wenn man alle skep- 
tschen Einwánde durchgegangen ist? Es geht um die Lehre vom Heilwerden 
des einzelnen Menschen, in heutiger Terminologie gesprochen um die indi- 
viduelle Soteriologie. 

Der Merktext beginnt wuchtig mit einem Lehrsatz, wenn man will, mit 
einer dogmatischen Definition. Der Satz klingt heutigen Menschen sehr 
befremdlich, einem philosophisch Gebildeten des 2. Jahrhunderts war er 
durchaus vertraut. Über seine Bedeutung gibt es keinen Streit. Der Satz 
besagt, daB jeder Mensch zwar nicht in seiner empirischen Reahtát, wohl 
aber in seinem (góttlichen) Entwurf und innersten Antrieb (oó6ig)? unsterblich 
sei. ^Die Unsterblichkeit 1st nach der Aussage des vierten Fragments in der 
geschópflichen Natur des Menschen angelegt. Denn der Mensch besitzt 
nach Valenün einen gótthchen Teil in sich,.... Weil er einen Samen, 
einen inneren góttlichen Menschen, in sich trágt, verdient der Mensch 
seinen Namen und ist zu Erkenntnis und Sprache fáhig. Valentin kann die 
angesprochenen Menschen *Unsterbliche" nennen, weil sie in ihrem eigent- 
lichen *Ich" nicht der Sterblichkeit unterliegen." (Holzhausen 117) 

Das ist platonische Schultradition, wie Holzhausen richtig erláutert, und 
Grundüberzeugung aller Gebildeten damals, wenn man von ganz wenigen 
radikalen Skeptikern absieht. Wie der Satz aber hier formuliert ist, gehórt 
er miht zur platonischen Tradition, sondern zur biblschen. Der wuchtige 
Fansatz 'Axv àpxyfic nimmt zweifellos Gen. 1,1 und Joh. 1,1 auf, der Ausdruck 
"Kinder des ewigen Lebens" ist christhich. Der Satz lehrt nicht nur (pla- 
tonisch) die dem Werden und Vergehen überlegene OQualitàt eines den- 
kenden "Keims" in jedem Menschen, sondern (biblisch) die (hier durchaus 
substantiell, nàmlich *átherisch" gedachte) Abstammung jedes Menschen 
vom personhaften Schópfergott. Valenün tritt zwar als "Philosoph" auf und 
doziert *more philosophico," aber er rekurriert auf die biblische Tradition. 
Wie damals alle Exegeten, auch die jüdischen, legt wohl auch er Gen. 2,7 
so aus, daB der Schópfer in "Elemente dieser Welt" seinen eigenen Lebens- 
odem, also eine Substanz vólhg überlegener Qualitát hineinlegte. Jeder 
Mensch ist ein Doppelwesen, nàmlich einerseits der Erde verhaftet und als 
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solcher hinfálhg und vergánglich, andererseits unmittelbar aus Gott stam- 
mend und als solcher mit einer *gótthichen Mitgift" ausgestattet. Unter hel- 
lenisüsch Gebildeten bestand hierin ein breiter Konsens: Juden, Christen 
und auch "Heiden" teilten diese Auffassung. 

Die Formuhlerung Valenaüns zielt aber nicht auf gróftmóglichen Konsens, 
sondern auf scharfe Unterscheidung. Das wird sofort deutlich, wenn man 
in das NT schaut. Im lángeren Markusschluf lautet das letzte Wort Jesu: 


Wer gláàubig geworden und getauft worden ist, wird gerettet, 
wer aber nicht gláubig geworden 1st, wird verurteilt. 


Mk. 16,16 


Der Auferstandene zieht damit das Fazit seines Wirkens: Alle Menschen 
sind ganz in Sünden; nur durch den Auferstehungsglauben und die christliche 
Taufe kónnen sie aus ihrem Unheilszustand erlóst werden. Doch statt dieser 
relativ spáten Ausformulierung der neutestamentlichen Soteriologie führe 
ich besser das Deutewort beim Kelch in der Abendmahlsfeier an: 


Dies ist mein *Blut des Bundes," 
ausgegossen für viele [zur Vergebung der Sünden]. 


Mk. 14,24 [Mt. 26,28] 
beziehungsweise 


Dieser Becher ist der neue Bund in meinem Blut, 
[das für euch vergossen ist]. 


| Kor. 11,25 [Lk. 22,20] 


Dieses Deutewort ist allererste. Keimzelle der christlichen Liturgie und 
Theologie (in dieser Reihenfolge, denn hier ging die Liturgie der gedanklichen 
Reflexion voraus!). Unstritüg ist, was hier gemeint ist: Nur durch das Trin- 
ken aus diesem Becher, also durch den Anschluf an die *Heiligen der letz- 
ten lage," die gemeinsam den Tod Jesu als das eine alles umwálzende 
"Opfer"? bekennen und feiern, wird der Mensch heil und gottgefáüllig, und 
zwar wunderhaft-apokalyptisch, aílemm durch Gottes Wirken, nicht aufgrund 
seiner Qócig und nicht aufgrund seiner £pyo. 

Solche Rede vom Handeln Gottes ist für Valenün blasphemisch. Es ist 
blasphemisch zu lehren, erst aufgrund der grausigen Hinrichtung Jesu sei 
der Schópfer wieder ein den Menschen zugewandter, versóhnter Gott 
geworden. Es ist blasphemisch zu lehren, der Schópfer habe das Menschenge- 
schlecht ins Dasein gerufen als massa perditionis, aus der nur die weni- 
gen, die sich der kirchlichen Bekenntnis- und Kultgemeinschaft anschliefen, 
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gerettet werden. Es 1st blasphemisch, es ist auch eine barbarische Verachtung 
der Menschenwürde, es ist eine abscheuliche Verkennung der menschlichen 
Ausstattung und Lebensaufgabe, so zu lehren. Und nicht zuletzt, meint 
Valentin, ist es eine solche Lehre und Praxis eine. Beleidigung Jesu und 
eine Verweigerung ihm gegenüber, der ein Lehrer der (Lebens-)Weisheit, 
ein. Führer zur (Selbst-)Einsicht und ein. Ermutiger zur spontanen, also 
echten Zuwendung zu den Menschen war. Gegen diese ungeheuerliche 
Verachtung des Impulses Jesu formulert Valentin: 


Von Anfang an hat euch der Schópfer als ihm zugehórige und unsterbliche 
Wesen geschaffen; es liegt in und bei euch selbst, zu werden, was ihr von 
Anfang an schon seid: Ebenbilder Gottes und Kinder des ewigen Lebens. 


Der zunáchst so rátselhafte 2. Satz des Textes schlieBt sich logisch an. 
Valentün grenzt sich darin gegen die kirchliche Heilslehre ab, die. kirch- 
liche Liturgie des Herrenmahles wird einer grimmigen Fundamentalkritik 
ausgesetzt. Jens Holzhausen hat gezeigt, daB das einleitende xaí adversati 
zu übersetzen und das Imperfekt n£Aere als imp. de conatu zu verstehen 
ist (119). Der Satz hat ein ganz unmógliches Wollen zum Inhalt, "einen 
sinnlosen Kampf mit dem Tod" (Holzhausen 120). Darum übersetze ich 
TOéAete nicht mit *wollen," sondern mit *die (Wunsch-)Vorstellung haben," 
denn im Griechischen wie im Deutschen ist dies der Sinn. des Wortes, 
wenn etwas ganz Unmógliches gewollt wird. In dem Satz "Der Fischer 
nahm sein gróDBtes Netz und wollte den Wind einfangen" bedeutet "wollte," 
daB der Fischer diese ganz unsinnige Wunschvorstellung hatte, allerdings 
so intensiv hatte, daB er danach handelte. 

Welche Wunschvorstellung schreibt Valenün den Christen zu? Sie wollen 
den Tod untereinander aufteilen, einerseits, um ihn auf diese Weise zu 
investieren und aufzubrauchen, andererseits, damit auf diese Weise in ihnen 
und durch ihr Handeln der Tod selbst sterbe. Das ist doch sinnlos! — das 
soll durchaus der erste Eindruck des Textes sein. Bei genauerem Zusehen 
aber entdeckt man eine Polemik, die man schon als gemein bezeichnen 
muB. Jens Holzhausen hat mich nicht überzeugt, daB hier die Christen 
"ihren ''od als Kaufpreis einsetzen wollten" (123), daB hier also eine Theologie 
des gesuchten Martyriums angegriffen werde. Davon steht nichts im Text, 
und es ergibt, meine ich, auch keinen Sinn. Nein, Valentin nimmt Bezug 
auf die Feier des Herrenmahls, auf das zentrale christhche Mysterium. Er 
nimmt paulinischen Sprachgebrauch auf, aber man muf) sehen, wie er das 
tut: Paulus sagt 1 Kor. 11,26 von denen, die das Brot essen und den Kelch 
trinken, daB sie damit 
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den Tod des Herrn verkünden, 
Valenün aber sagt in grimmiger Polemik, daB sie damit 


den Tod unter sich aufteilen; 
Paulus formuliert 1 Kor. 15,22 


wie in Adam alle sterben, 
so werden in Christus auch alle lebendig gemacht, 


was Valentn, wahrscheinlich in Anlehnung an eine liturgische Formel, mit 
der Formulierung 


damit der Tod durch uns und in uns sterbe 


zur Sinnlosigkeit verkürzt. Der Sprachgebrauch Valenüns verweist eindeutig 
auf die Feier des Herrenmahls. In dieser Liturgie teilen die Christen das 
Sterben Jesu untereinander auf, sie schenken es sich. wortwortlich gegen- 
seitig aus: So wird der Tod, den Jesus erlitt, ^investiert" und nützlich ver- 
braucht," oder, wie es erlàuternd weiter heiBt, durch dieses sakramentale 
lun *"sürbt der Tod in und durch uns." Holzhausen zeigt S. 120 f£., da 
hier Fachvokabeln des Wirtschaftslebens verwendet werden: die Christen 
unternehmen etwas ganz Unsinniges, aber sie verstehen es als einen Handel, 
als ein Gescháfl mit Jesu Tod. Unsinnig ist es, den Tod eines anderen unter 
sich aufzuteilen, unsinnig ist es, den Tod eines anderen als Kapital oder 
Guthaben einzusetzen, unsinnig ist es, den Tod sterben machen zu wollen. 
Was sich die Christen vom Herrenmahl, ihrem qéppoxov ó8ovaotog (Ignatius 
Eph. 20,2) versprechen, ist unsinnig. Aber dieser Unsinn hat Methode: 
Für Valentin liegt hier Wunschdenken vor, modern gesagt, eine kollektive 
Illusion. Die Christen halten an dieser Illusion gerne und entschieden fest, 
weil sie ihnen ein schwieriges Problem abnimmt: die Auseinandersetzung 
mit der eigenen Endlichkeit, dem eigenen Versagen und Verzagen. 

Der harte Gegensatz zwischen dem 1. und dem 2. Satz macht deutlich, 
was Valentin besonders empórt: Die Menschen sind nach dem Willen ihres 
Schópfers "Kinder des ewigen Lebens," sie sind dafür besümmt und aus- 
gerüstet, zu leben. Die Christen aber sind nach ihrem eigenen, freilich ganz 
illusionáren Willen Hàndler mit dem Tod, Schacherer um den Tod. Wenn 
die Christen das Herrenmahl so feiern, haben sie die Aufgabe, die ihnen 
das eigene Leben, ihre góttliche Mitgift, also der lebendige Gott selbst 
stellen, beiseitegeschoben und treiben statt dessen ein Todesritual und 
pflegen Todes-Illusionen. Sie konzentrieren sich statt auf das eigene tátige 
Leben auf den Tod, und bei Jesus tun sie dasselbe! 
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Der dritte Satz beleuchtet blitzartig die. Gegenposition: Wie sieht. das 
heile, das tàüge Leben aus? Die Antwort ist kurz, für uns allzu kurz, und 
sie wird für unser Verstándnis erschwert durch ein Wortspiel mit dem Verb 
Àóc — lósen. Aber man versteht das Wortspiel und den ganzen Satz sofort, 
wenn man versuchsweise die Verneinung in diesem Satz umdreht. Wenn 
es hieBe *Denn sobald ihr die Welt nicht auflóst, selbst aber vóllig aufgelóst 
werdet," dann mu die Fortsetzung lauten, *dann beherrscht euch die 
Schópfung und die ganze *Macht der* Vergánglichkeit." Damit ist klar, 
worauf Valenün hinauswill: Es geht um die Freiheit des Menschen, und die 
menschliche Freiheit versteht er als eine Machtfrage. Es geht um die Voll- 
Macht, unabhángig von Zwángen wirksam handeln zu kónnen. GewiD sind 
hier auch áufiere Zwánge gemeint, aber sicherlich nicht nur und nicht in 
erster Linie. Freisein bedeutet nicht nur Abwesenheit von áuDBerem Zwang, 
sondern mehr noch, seiner selbst máchtig zu sein, oder, wie S. Freud for- 
mulierte, Herr im eigenen Hause zu sein. In diesem Sinne sind die aller- 
meisten Menschen hóchst unfrei, und keiner ist vóllig und unangefochten 
frei. Dies weiB wohl auch Valentin. Aber er besteht darauf: Ihrer Ausstattung 
nach Kónnen die Menschen freie Menschen werden, und nach dem Entwurf, 
den der Schópfer von ihnen hat, sollen sie es werden. Mit Nachdruck ver- 
sichert Valentin: Die Macht, Herr im eigenen Hause zu werden, liegt "von 
Anfang an" in jedem Menschen. Wer sie dort sucht, also sich selbst erkun- 
det und sich auf den Grund geht und seine Fáhigkeiten recht verstehen 
lernt, der findet sie, das heiBt, er lernt sie zu gebrauchen. 

Wir kennen nicht die Vorlesung, die Valentin hielt, wir kennen nicht 
die Beispiele und Erláuterungen, die er gab. Aber wir wissen, daf) er sich 
auf die Jesustradition berief, da er Jesus als den eigentlichen Lehrer der 
Menschen ansah. Ich vermute, daB Valentin seine Beispiele aus der Jesus- 
tradition holte. Als Beispiel für die These Wenn ihr die Welt lóst" fàllt 
einem zuerst das überaus harte, ja abstoDende Wort ein, das Jesus einem 
jungen Mann sagt, der sein Schüler werden will, der aber auch seine 
Pietátspflichten ernst nimmt und Urlaub haben móchte, um seinen Vater 
zu begraben. Ihm sagt Jesus: 


Folge mir! Und laf. die Toten ihre Toten begraben! 
Mt. 8,22 Lk. 9,00* 


Hier hat das Hóren auf die Lehre Jesu Vorrang noch vor den elemen- 
tarsten Familienpflichten. Die Einbindung in eine Familie und die daraus 
erwachsenden Pflichten hat Jesus ja bekanntlich sehr ablehnend beurteilt, 
und, deutlicher noch, er hat auch selbst so gehandelt und mit der eigenen 
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Familie gebrochen: das muB für Valentin doch ein práchüges Beispiel für 
dieses *Lósen" gewesen sein. Sicher war auch das Gleichnis vom reichen 
Toren (Lk. 12,16-21 Ev Thom. 63) für Valentin sehr brauchbar: Besonders 
in der kürzeren, literarisch. einheitlicheren Form des Thomasevangeliums 
ist diese Lehr-Erzáhlung die Illustraton eines Menschenlebens, das zwar 
keinen Mangel leidet, aber den Mangel fürchtet und dadurch vóllig unfáhig 
ist, sich aus den Imperatüven, die aus dieser Furcht wachsen, zu lósen. Hier 
ist der Fall geschildert, da einer "die Welt nicht lóst," aber selbst *vóllig 
aufgelóst wird." Noch háàufiger konnte Valentin in den Evangelien den 
umgekehrten Fall finden, das einer "die Welt lóst," "sich aber nicht auflóst." 
Jener Samariter, der dem, der unter die Ráuber gefallen war, half, war ja 
anders als der Priester und der Levit fáhig, sich aus seinen Pflichten und 
auch aus der Bedrohung, selbst Opfer der Ráuber zu werden, zu lósen, 
wurde aber selbst nicht *aufgelóst," sondern kam aus dieser Episode gestárkt 
und bestátigt heraus. Und wenn Jesus zu beten lehrt 


ErlaB uns unsere Schulden, 
wie wir auch unseren Schuldnern erlassen haben, 


so konnte Valentin hieran leicht deutlich machen, da für solches Handeln 
eine Überlegenheit über die Situation, ein *Gelóstsein" dem Vorgefallenen 
gegenüber ebenso Voraussetzung ist wie ein *Gesammeltsein," ein Mitsich- 
einigsein bei dem, der fáhig ist zu vergeben. Ich denke, genau dies meint 
Valentin. Er móchte, daB seine Horer lernen und schrittweise üben, situations- 
überlegen, also unabhángig von den Bedingungen und Zwángen der *Welt" 
zu werten und zu handeln. In solchem Werten und Handeln wird einer 
einig mit sich selbst, er wird nicht *aufgelóst" oder *aufgerieben," sondern 
fester und stárker, aber er lóst (für sich! und nur je und je!) das Zwanghafte 
der Weltbedingungen auf. Ein solcher Mensch ist ganz und heil, freilich 
niemals unangefochten und "ein für alle mal." Andererseits, betont Valenün, 
ist dies ein bewuDtes und sich selbst kennendes, ein tátiges und gelebtes 
Herrsein; es ist die Erfahrung, "der ganzen Vergánglichkeit" überlegen zu 
sein, also stárker und máchtüger zu sein als die kontingenten Umstánde. 
Erfahrene, gelebte Freiheit ist der Beweis nicht nur der Weltüberlegenhceit, 
sondern der Gottzugehónigkeit eines Menschen, griechisch. formuliert. der 
à avacta.' 

Wenn man die "Zusammenfassung" Valenüns so auffüllt, sie einerseits 
als polemische Absage an die kirchliche Verkündigung vom *Neuen Bund 
in meinem Blut" liest und andererseits als ein Aufnehmen und Aktualisieren 
der Lehre Jesu versteht, dann ergibt sich, daB der Text in sich geschlossen 
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ist. Er ist kein Fragment, sondern von seinem Autor so konzipiert worden. 
Er enthált in sorgfáltigster Formulierung und mit raffiniertesten Entgegen- 
setzungen eine komplette Anthropologie und Sotenologie, abgehoben vor 
der dunklen Kulisse einer polemisch dargestellten neutestamentlichen Theo- 
logie des Kreuzes. Literarisch ist dieser Text ein Prázisionswerk von 
Aphorismen, theologisch ein Musterstück geschliffener Polemik, anthropo- 
logisch oder pádagogisch aber ein máchtüger AnstoD, sich dem eigenen 
Leben und Kónnen zuzuwenden und nicht dem Tod. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


'  Valenünus Gnosticus? Untersuchungen zur valentianischen Gnosis mit einem Kom- 


mentar zu den Fragmenten Valentns, Tübingen 1992 (WUNT 165). 

^ *Es wird Zeit, Valentin.... als einen eigenstándigen theologischen Kopf der alten 
Kirche zu rehabilitieren, dessen unkonventionelle Lósungen und poetische Begabung ihn 
noch heute über viele seiner Zeitgenossen hebt." Markschies 406 f. 

* Gnosis und Martyrium. Zu Valentins viertem Fragment ZNW 85 (1994), 116-131. 
* [àdell-Scott (?1968), 1222:3. instruction . . ., lecture. . . ., in pl. title of work by Critias. 
^ Die heutigen Árzte verstehen unter der Physis eines Menschen seine kórperlich- 
gesundheitliche Beschaffenheit, die man vielfàlüg überprüfen und messen kann. Für die 
antiken Philosophen und Theologen ist die menschliche qoot selbst nicht mefbar, nicht 
einmal sichtbar, sichtbar sind nur ihre Wirkungen. Es ist seine qo1c, die das Kleinkind 
dazu bringt, sich aufzurichten, obwohl zu krabbeln viel leichter, sicherer und schneller 
geht; es ist die gleiche qóoic, die ihm die ungeheuerliche Leistung des Spracherwerbs 
ermóglicht. Nach Aristoteles gehórt es zur qóoig der Menschen, da sie Schiffe bauen 
statt zu schwimmen, Staaten gründen, die bürgerliche Freiheit mehr als das pure Über- 
leben lieben und ein unersáttliches Streben nach Einsicht haben. Für die Gnostiker aber 
ist das schlechthin Entscheidende an der menschlichen qocic, daB sie ein Handeln und 
Verhalten ermóglicht, das weltüberlegen 1st. 

* Das Wort hat zu bis heute dauernden Mifiverstándnissen geführt: hier hat es strikt 
die Bedeutung *Rechtsrtual, das eine brit in. Kraft setzt," und meint nicht eine Gabe 
an einen Gott. 

^ Die rechtschaffen so erworbene Freiheit macht den Gnostüker, nichts sonst. Gnosis 
ist in keiner Weise eine intellektuelle Erkenntnis, sondern eine Daseinshaltung in Welt- 
überlegenheit (vergl. Barbara Aland, Fs. Hans Jonas (1978), 212). Moglich aber ist diese 
Überlegenheit infolge der überweltlich-góttlichen Grundanlage in jedem Menschen, in- 
sofern gilt das oóot£1 ooCópevoc. Entsprechend ist der eine Gott, insofern er jeden Men- 
schen keimhaft unsterblich schafft, der schlechthin Gute, insofern er ("nach Bildern" — 
durch Engel) die Menschen als kontingente Wesen schafft, "Urheber des Todes." Clemens 
von Alexandnen bezeugt Str. IV 89,4, also in unmittelbarem Anschluf an das bespro- 
chene Zitat, diese Dialekük Valentins (bei Markschies Fragment 42), aber er begreift 
sie. nicht. 
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TEXTKRITISCHES ZU AUGUSTINS IN 
EPISTULAM IOHANNIS AD PARTHOS 
TRACTATUS DECEM 


VON 


ANTONIO PIRAS 


Das hauptsáchliche textkriüsche Problem der Werke des Augustinus ist 
all denjenigen Schriftstellern gemein, die sich, wegen ihrer stándigen 
Verwendung oder ihrer Autoritát, einer so breiten Überlieferung rühmen 
dürfen, daB sie die Kollation aller oder auch der meisten vorhandenen 
Handschnften schwermachen und entmuügen. 

In Erwartung der Rezension der zahlreichen augusünischen Handschrif- 
ten, móchten diese Bemerkungen, die sich auf die wichügsten Druckausgaben 
notwendigerweise stützen,! blof einen kleinen Beitrag zu einer wünschens- 
werten kntüschen Ausgabe von Z7racíatus in epistolam lohannis ad. Parthos des 
Bischofs von Hippo leisten. 

Die vorliegende Untersuchung erórtet also nur einige Stellen, die in 
Bezug auf ihren Zusammenhang inkohárent oder wegen einer seltsamen 
und dem 5ül des Autors oft unüblichen Syntax verdáchtig vorkommen. 


— (L,11 u. 1,12). Die Überlegungen des Augustinus stützen sich be- 
greiflicherweise auf den Text des Johannesbniefes, der sozusagen ihr Bin- 
degewebe darstellt. Damit die Zuhórerschaft den erláuterten Text stets 
gegenwártig hat, lugen die Bibelperikopen, nach dem Predigtstil, ab und 
zu hervor, indem sie einer eigenen Logik folgen. Nichtsdestoweniger haben 
wir zumindest zwei Fálle, und zwar am Anfang der $8 11 (qui dicit se esse 
in lumine) und 12 (qui diligit fratrem suum, in. lumine manet et. scandalum in eo. non 
esl) des ersten "Traktats, wo sie vom Gedankengang losgelóst vorkommen. 
Da die meisten (obwohl nicht alle) Paragraphen eben mit einem zu kom- 
mentüerenden Zitat anfangen, glaube ich, daB es sich in beiden fraglichen 
Fàllen vielmehr um einen spáten Zusatz, vielleicht so etwas wie eine 
rubra, eines Kopisten handelt. Ihre Anwesenheit rechtfertigt sich nàmlich 
mehr angesichts der Behaglichkeit eines Lesers, der einen Kommentar 
flüchüg durchliest, als eines Zuhórers, der dem Gedankengang schrittweise 
folgen muB. 


O E.J. Brill, Leiden Vigiliae Christianae 50, 266-273 
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— 1,12. Audi psalmum, qui (SCh, NBA; quid PL, BAC) dicat: *Pax multa diit- 


gentibus legem tuam etqs.^ 


Ich bin überzeugt davon, daB die ursprüngliche Lesart quid dicat 1st, wo- 
gegen qui dicat nur noch die Frucht einer Haplographie ist. Denn ein Rela- 
tivsatz mit dem Konjunktiv ist hier weder durch die Zusammenhang (der 
Konjunktiv würde ja dem Bibelzitat die Beweiskraft nehmen) noch durch 
den usus scribendi des Autors rechtfertigt, welcher in den ans Volk gerich- 
teten Predigten die Umgangssprache bevorzugt, wo bekanntlich der Kon- 
junküv besonders in Relativsátzen sehr sparsam und einzig für eine bestimmte 
Wirkung begegnet. Der indirekte Fragesatz scheint mir übrigens in unse- 
rem Falle ganz natürlich und unmittelbar, zumal dasselbe Syntagma nach 
wenigen Zeilen wieder auftritt: Audi quid Dominus dicat: "Mandatum novum do 
vobis eiqs.^ 


— 3,12. Unctio invisibilis caritas illa est, quae in. quocumque fuerit, tamquam radix 
th erit, quamvis ardente sole arescere non. potest. 


Man kónnte vielleicht vor quamvis ein quae ergánzen. Die asyndetische 
Parataxe klingt námlich zu stark und erzwungen, verleiht dem Satz eine 
unangebrachte konklusive Schattierung, indem sie den Anhang der Metapher 
übermáfyg hervorhebt, und kommt obendrein unter verdáchtügen Umstánden 
vor: Die Prásenz des anfánglichen quamvis, das sich jedoch einzig und allein 
auf ardente sole bezieht, dürfte infolge einer Haplographie oder eines mifi- 
verstandenen Konzessivzusammenhangs (quamvis... non potest) das Rela- 
tivpronomen verdrángt haben: 


unctio invisibilis cantas illa est, quae in quocumque fuerit, tamquam radix illi erit, «quae? 
quamuis ardente sole arescere non potest. 

"die unsichtbare Salbung ist diejenge Liebe, die, in welchem Menschen sie sich auch findet, 
für diesen wie eine Wurzel sein wird, die nicht. einmal. unter. der. brennendsten Sonne. ver- 
dorren kann." 


— 4,6. Bono implendus es, funde malum. Puta quia melle te vult implere deus: si aceto 
plenus es, ubi mel pones? Fundendum est quod portabat vas: mundandum est ipsum 
vas; mundandum est, etsi cum labore, cum tntura, ut fiat abtum cuidam rei. Maledicamus, 
aurum dicamus, vinum dicamus; quidquid. dicimus quod. dici non. potest, quidquid. volu- 
mus dicere: deus vocatur. 


Alle von mir herangezogene Ausgaben (PL, SCh, NBAJ) bis auf BAC 
bieten die Stelle in dieser Form dar. Bei einem aufmerksameren Lesen 
zeigt sich dennoch das Verb maledicamus als inkohárent und so gut wie 
sinnlos; um so mehr, als die meisten Übersetzer zu mannigfaltigen und 
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gezwungenen Redewendungen haben greifen müssen, um den Ausdruck 
mit einem Mindestmaf an. Wahrscheinlichkeit wiederzugeben: 

SCh: "Que, cette réalité, nous n'arrimons pas à lui donner son vrai nom, que nous 
la nommions or, que nous la nommions vin, quelque nom que nous donnions à ce qui 
ne peut étre nommé, quelque nom que nous prétendins lui donner, son nom est Dieu." 

NBA: "La chiameremo impropriamente oro, la. chiameremo vino. Qualunque. cosa 
diciamo intorno a questa realtà inesprimibile, qualunque cosa ci sforziamo di dire, e 
racchiuso in questo nome: Dio." 

Reale? *Chiamiamolo pure con un. termine che non gli compete, chiamiamolo oro, 
chiamiamolo vino, qualunque cosa diciamo di questo che non puà essere espresso, qua- 
lunque cosa voghamo dire, 1l nome che ha à questo: Dio." 

Wie man beobachten kann, haben all diese Übersetzungen dem Verb 
maledicere eine. nicht belegte und zweifellos gezwungene Bedeutung geben 
müssen.? Es handelt sich, wie der BAC-Herausgeber erkannte, um eine fal- 
sche Lesart für mel dicamus. Nur dadurch erwerbt námlich die Stelle ihre 
eigene Folgerichtigkeit und Deutlichkeit wieder. Um die Fügsamkeit zu ver- 
deutlichen, mit der der Mensch die góttliche Anwesenheit in sich empfan- 
gen soll, vergleicht Augusünus, durch ein dem Alltagsleben entnommenes 
Gleichnis, den Menschen mit einem Gefáf) Honig: 


puta quia melle te vult implere deus: si aceto. plenus es, ubi mel pones? 


Und dieses Gleichnis schlieDend, bezieht er sich wieder darauf mit einer 
Art Ringstruktur, die durch eine dreimalige Epiphora erweitert ist: 


mel dicamus, aurum dicamus, vinum dicamus, 
quidquid dicimus quod dii non potest, quidquid volumus dicere: 
deus vocatur. 


Nur wenn wir das sinnlose maledicamus in. mel dicamus berichügen, zeigt 
sich der ganze Passus als syntaküsch zusammenhángend und logisch ver- 
knüpft: 

Du sollst mit. Gutem. gefüllt werden, so wirf das Bóse weg! Nimm mal an, Gott. wolle 
dich mit Honig füllen: Falls du voller Essig bist, wohin kónntest du den Honig tun? Man 
muf! den Inhalt des Gefáfles wegwerfen und das Gefàfl selbst sáubern; man muf es wenn 
auch mit. Mühe scheuern, damit. es für irgendwas taugt. Sagen wir doch Honig, sagen wir 


doch Gold oder Wein: wie wir solche unausprechliche Wirklichkeit auch. immer nennen und 
was wir auch immer damit memen, es heft. Gott. 


— 4,9. Si christianus es et credis. Christo, ipse dixit: Eso sum veritas." Sententia. ista 
vera est, firma est. lam audi homines de mundo loquentes. Et non te vindicaturus | es, 
et. dicturus. est ille qudia (PL, SCh, BAC, NBA) fecit. tibi? Immo sentias (PL, 
BAC, NBAÀ, sentiat SCh) quia cum viro habet. 
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Fraglch sind in dieser Stelle die zwei (oben in Rundschrift ausgezeich- 
neten) Wórter quia und sentias. Ich zweifle námlich daran, daB quia die 
ursprüngliche Lesart 1st: Denn das Verb fecit wáre in. diesem Falle absolut 
gebraucht, zum Nachteil einer angemessenen Verstándlichkeit; und auch 
der vorhergehende Kontext scheint ferner kein Objekt anzubieten, das mit 
diesem Verb zu verknüpfen ist. Ich glaube daher, quia 1st hóchstwahrschein- 
lhch eine Korruptel statt quae. Wir hátten somit keinen Aussagesatz, son- 
dern einen Relatvsatz: 


Wirst du dich mcht ráchen, ja sogar den da sagen lassen, was er dir getan hat? 


sinnlos scheint mir übrigens auch die von NBA angenommene Lesart 
sentias. Augustinus will hier die Christen ermahnen, sich Mut zu machen 
und den irrigen Wahrheiten nicht nachzugeben: Daraus ergibt sich, dafi 
nicht der Christ, sondern *der da," auf den sich die Figur der correctio 
direkt bezieht, wahrnehmen (sentire) muf, daf er mit einem echten Mann 
zu tun hat: 


Wirst du dich nicht ráchen, ja sogar den da sagen lassen, was er dir getan hat? Nem, 
laf ihn dagegen wahrnehmen, daf er mit. einem. echten Mann zu tun hat! 


— 7,9. Et misit filium suum litatorem pro peccatis nostris (/ 7o 4,10); hta- 
torem, sacrificatorem.. Sacrificavit. (sacrificatorem. significavit. Lov.) pro. peccatis nostris. 


so lesen PL, BAC, SCh und NBAÀA, wáhrend die editio Lovaniensis einen 
leicht verschiedenen Text bietet. Der Zusatz ltatorem, sacrificatorem. hat. Ja 
den Anschein einer Glosse, um ein Wort von sakraler Tradition und kei- 
ner groDBen Verbreitung zu erkláren.* Es ist zwar móglich, dab diese Glosse 
auf ein exegetisches Vorhaben des Augustinus selbst zurückgeht, aber solch 
eine erláuternde Funktion scheint mir bereits durch das folgende sacrificavit 
pro peccatis nostris vóllig erfüllt. 


— 7,ll. Propterea de columba demonstrata est. caritas, quae vent. super. dominum. 
Species illa. columbae (est add. Lov.), in qua specie venit. spiritus. sanctus. quo. nobis 
cantas 1nfunderetur. 


Diese Stelle ist, wie sie in den Ausgaben erscheint, kaum verstándlich: 
Das wird auch dadurch bestátigt, daB die Lówener Ausgabe mit dem aller- 
dings unerheblichen Zusatz von est versucht hat, sich irgendwie zurechtzu- 
finden, und dafi die heutigen Übersetzer von einer wortwórtlichen Übersetzung 
beachtlich abgekommen sind. 

Ich glaube, der Text dürfte seine ursprüngliche Klarheit mit der folgen- 
den kleinen Berichtigung wieder gewinnen: 
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Propterea de columba demonstrata est caritas, quia. venit super dominum species illa colum- 
bae in qua specie venit. spiritus. sanctus quo nobis caritas infunderetur. 

Darum ist die. Liebe durch eine Taube symbolisiert, weil auf den Herrn derjenige Taubenschein 
herabschwebte, worin der Heilige Geist kam, um die Liebe in uns einzuflüfien. 


So ist im wesentlichen gemeint: Die Taube ist das Sinnbild der Liebe, 
da der Heilige Geist, der die Liebe schlechthin ist, solche Gestalt annahm, 
als er auf den Herrn herabschwebte. 

Die Entstellung von quia in quae (die Verwechselung quae—quia und 
umgekehrt scheint in dieser Schrift merkwürdigerweise háufig zu sein) hat 
die Korrelation propterea ... quia verdunkelt, die die kausale Verbindung 
bildet, worauf der ganze Sinn des Satzes beruht, und, infolge des Durch- 
einanders des ganzen Satzgefüges, zu einer Ausbesserung der Interpunkaüon 
veranlaft. Ein darauffolgende Ausbesserungsversuch ist der Zusatz von est, 
wie er sich in der Lovamensis findet. Obwohl dubitanter, würde ich auDer- 
dem vorschlagen, das Wort specie als wahrscheinlichen Erláuterungseingriff 
eines Kopisten zu tilgen.? 


— 8,5. Omnis dilectio, sive quae carnalis. dicitur, quae non. dilectio, sed magis. amor 
dici. solet (....); tamen omnis. dilectio, fratres carissimi, utique. benevolentiam quandam 
habet erga eos qui diliguntur. Non. enim. sic. debemus. diligere homines—aut sic. possu- 
mus dilgere, vel amare; hoc entm verbo etiam usus est Dominus cum diceret: "Petre, 
amas me2"— non sic debemus amare homines, quomodo audimus gulosos dicere: amo 
turdos. etqs. 


So lesen PL, BAC, SCh und NBA. Augustinus, nachdem er die Liebe 
dilectio genannt hat, die auch carnalis sein dürfte (was man in diesem Falle 
lieber amor nennt), erklárt in dieser Passage, wie man die Menschen lieben 
soll: d. h. nicht mit einer Besitzliebe, die meistens danach strebt, das Geliebte 
zu vernichten, sondern mit einer reinen und selbstlosen Liebe. Sooft er auf 
solche Liebe hinweist, verwendet er vorzugsweise das Verb diligere (&'yomav), 
das er treffender für diese Art uneigennützigen Wohlwollens findet (non enim 
sic debemus diligere homines); dennoch, fügt er hinzu, dürfte man das Verb 
amare (qQiAeiv) ebensogut gebrauchen, da es der Herr selbst benutzte, als er 
zu Petrus sagte: "Liebst du mich?" (vgl. fo 21,15). Zur Bestátigung davon 
stellt er námlich hinter dem Schaltsatz den ersten Ausdruck richüg und 
sagt: non sic debemus amare homines etqs. Das ist sicherlich der Sinn der Stelle, 
deren ursprüngliche Form folgendermafen wiederhergestellt werden kann: 


.. . JNon enim sic debemus diligere homines. (aut. sic bossumus dicere vel amare: hoc enim 
verbo etiam. usus est Dominus cum diceret: "Petre, amas me??), non sic. debemus amare 
homines etqs. 
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Im Schaltsatz, mit dem Augustinus den Faden der Rede bricht, um ihn 
mit einer synonimischen Variation wiederaufzunehmen, ist das Verb dii- 
gere, wie Ich glaube, eine Korruptel statt dicere? 


JVicht. so. müfen wir die Menschen. liebhaben [diligere] (wir kónnten sowohl dieses Wort 
als auch. "lieben? [amare] verwenden [dicere], da auch der Herr dieses Verb. benutzte, 
als er sagte: "Petrus, liebst. du. mich?"); also, nicht. so. müfien wir die Menschen. lieben 
[amare] usw. 


— 8,14. Quando (NBA, quanto PL, BAC, SCh) Jbentius de caritate loquor, tanto 


minus volo fimiri Epistolam istam. 


Quanto libentius... tanto minus scheint mir die bessere Lesart zu sein: 
Obwohl quando statt quanto ym. Spát- und Vulgárlatein manchen (jedenfalls 
vereinzelten) Beleg hat, ^ wáre es bei Augustinus wohl eine etwas frühzei- 
tige Anomalie. Hóchstwahrscheinlich handelt es sich. hingegen um die 
Schreibung eines spáten Kopisten. 


— 9,4. Converüsti luctum meum in. gaudium mihi: concidisti. saccum meum et. cin- 
xistt me laetitia (Ps 29,12). 


Alle Ausgaben belegen concidisit statt conscidistt der Vulgata (solvtstt 1st. die 
hieronymianische Verbesserung). Solch eine Lesart scheint mir dennoch, 
angesichts der Bedeutung des Verbs, kaum annehmbar: Concido, "zerklop- 
fen," süummt nàmlich mit dem Kontext keineswegs überein, der, anhand 
der Deutung der alten Übersetzungen? so ein Verb wie conscindo, "zerrei- 


Den," erfordert. Greifen wir doch auf das Original zurück: 


Der masoretische Text bietet das Verb IB, dessen Grundbedeutung "óffnen, 
weiten, lósen" ist, was von der LXX durch 61appfryvupi (bzw. durch óàoaipéo: 
vgl. /s 20,2) mit einer immer intensiven Nuance wiedergegeben ist.!! Nun, die 
lateinischen Übersetzungen, die die griechische Vorlage treu nachahmen, kónn- 
ten concido durch ówappryvuyi kaum rechtfertigen, denn es ist auch anderswo 
durch conscindo oder sonsüge semantisch áhnliche Verben, wie disrumfo, dissoloo 
usw., aber niemals durch concido wiedergegeben. 


Ich bin daher in unserem Falle überzeugt, dal) concidzstt nichts anders 
als eine einfache Schreibabweichung von conscidisti ist." 


— 10,8. Ecce, mquis, diligo Patrem et diligo Filium; sed hoc solum: Patrem. deum et 
Filium deum et dominum nostrum. lesum. Christum, qui ascendit in. caelos et. sedet ad 
dexteram Patris, illud Verbum, per quod facta sunt omnia, et. Verbum caro factum est 
et habitavit in. nobis; hoc. solum. diligo. 
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Auf der Hóhe des Hinweises zu fo 1,14 stellt sich das Satzgefüge, anhand 
der Ausgaben, als syntaküsch abgerissen heraus, da ein meines Erachtens 
nótüger Relaüvzusammenhang fehlt: 


Ecce, inquis, diligo Patrem et diligo Filium; | sed hoc solum: | Patrem deum, | et Filium 
deum et dominum nostrum Iesum. Christum qui ascendit in. caelos et. sedet ad. dexteram 
Patris, | illud Verbum ^ per quod facta sunt omnia | et. Verbum *- «quod caro fac- 
tum est et habitavit in. nobis: | hoc solum diligo. 


Es ist wahrscheinlich, da das Johanneszitat, worauf sich Augustinus 
direkt bezieht. (Verbum caro factum est et. habitavit in. nobis), da. allbekannt und 
daher gegen jedes Eindringen widerstandsfáhig, das Relaüvpronomen ver- 
drángt hat, das es, dem Sül des Augustinus gemáD, mit dem Satzgefüge 
fest verbinden sollte (vgl. 1,1). Ich würde deshalb vorschlagen, das Rela- 
tivpronomen wiedereinzusetzen. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


! PL - Patrologia Laüna, ed. Migne, 35,1977-2062. 

BAC - Bibhoteca de Autores Cristianos, ed. B. Marün Perez, Madnd, 18 (187) 192- 
362. 

SCh - Sources Chrétiennes, ed. P. Agaésse, 75, Paris 1961. 

NBA - Nuova Biblioteca Agosüniana. Opere di S. Agostino, edizione latino-itahana a 
cura di P. Agostino Trapé (Augustinianum), Roma 1965 ff., 24, 1626-1854. 

Die áltesten Druckausgaben sind die von Amerbach aus 1506 und die erasmische aus 
1529, welche aber die herangezogenen Handschriften nicht zitieren. Die Lówener 
lheologe wollten eine neue Ausgabe (1576-1577) besorgen: Sie stützten sich zwar auf 
die editio Parisina aus 1555, die die Erasmus-Ausgabe reproduzierte, aber sie benutzten 
zudem fünf neue Handschriften und gaben Rechenschaft über die bedeutendsten Van- 
anten. Die Mauriner. ziüeren in ihrer Ausgabe (Paris 1679-1970, 3,2,825-900) 17 
Handschriften, von deren zwei für besonders bedeutend von ihnen gehalten sind; die- 
ser Text wurde dann im wesentlichen von Migne und den sonstigen Herausgebern abge- 
druckt. Zu diesen Problemen vgl. M. Comeau, Sur la transmission des sermons de Saint 
Augustin, REL 10 (1932) 408 £. und derselben Le commentaire Augustinien. de la. Prima 
Joannis," "Augustinus Magister. Congrés international Augustinien. Paris 21-24 septem- 
bre 1954," I, 166 £. 

* QG. Reale, Agostino. Amore assoluto e "terza navigazione" (Commento alla Prima Lettera. di 
Giovanni, Commento al Vangelo di Giovanni, 2), Milano 1994. 

?  Solch eine Bedeutung erscheint in ThlL VIII 163,79 ff. gar nicht. 

*  Litator kommt nur hier und in (rin. 15,17,31 — 7 fo 4,10 vor: vgl. ThlL VII 2,1503 ff. 
und H. Rónsch, /iala und Vulgata, München 1965?, 57. Die schon früher belegten /ito 
und //atio gehóren auch der Fach- oder Hochsprache. 

*^ . Die Wiederholung des Beziehungswortes im Relativsatz (Typus: locus, quo in loco) ist 
zwar hàufig, aber sie scheint mir hier unwahrscheinlich, besonders in Anbetracht der 
Textunsicherheit der Stelle. Zur Erscheinung vgl. im allgemeinen J.B. Hofmann- 
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A. Szantyr, Latemische Syntax und Stlistik, München, 1965, 563. 
* Zur Korrelation aut... vel s. F. Hand, Tursellinus seu de particulis Latinis commentarii, 
I, Leipzig 1828, 549: *Tum adiungitur saepe aliquid simile per ve], quod significat vel 
etiam, vel si ita vis. Ita alternari possunt aut-vel, nulla ipsorum ratione intercedente"; vgl. 
z.B. Cic. Tusc. 3,19,44; Hor. epod. 9,34 £; Sen. dial. 2,3,5; nat. 1,2,2; Tac. hit. 2,76,2; 
dial. 28,1: 'ThlL II 1570,72 ff. und 1571,51 ff. Übrigens kónnte man dem zel die Bedeutung 
von "auch, sogar, selbst" geben ("oder wir kónnen auch amare in solchem Sinn. venwenden 
usto."): In diesem Falle wáren aut und vel selbstverstándhlch nicht. korrelativ. 

^ Quando — quantum ist erst in den spáten Antd. Bamb. 82 r, p. 34 belegt; zu quantum 
statt quando s. auch J. Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius und zur Fach- und Volkssprache, 
Uppsala 1935, 347; Hofmann-Szantyr, Syníiax, 608. Es fragt sich jedoch, welche Rolle 
die natürliche Unsicherheit der Handschriftentradition in solchen Fállen spielt. 

*  *Du hast mein Bufgewand gelóst, um mich mit Freude zu gürten" ist der echte 
Sinn des Verses. 

? Zu conscindo (vestem et similia) vgl. die zahlreichen Beispiele in ThlL IV 369,4 f£, woge- 
gen concido in solcher Junktur (vgl. ThlL IV 33,65 fF) nie angewendet ist. In der Vulgata 
erscheint dieser Ausdruck z.B. in 2 $m 1,2; Ps (G) 29,12; 1 Makk 5,14; Apg 14,13; 3 Esr 
8,72 und 74: s.B. Fischer, JVovae Concordantiae bibliorum Sacrorum iuxta. Vulgatam versionem cri- 
tice editam, 1-V, Stuttgart 1977, s.v. Auf diese Bibelstelle bezieht sich. Augustinus auch in 
enarrat. 130,10 sz vestis tua. conscindetur. etqs. 

|^ Vgl. F. Brown, S.R. Driver, C.A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford 1906 s.v. nna 834 f. 

|! Vgl. z.B. E. Hatch-H.A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek ver- 
sions of the old Testament, I. Graz 1954. s.v. 

? [n VL Gn 37,34 conscidit. vestimenta sua bieten. einige. Handschriften die nàmliche 
Korruptel, bzw. concidit; nicht aber in VL Gn 37,29, wo dieselbe Redensart vorkommt. 
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RHETORIC AND CULTURAL SYNTHESIS IN THE 
HEXAEMERON OF GEORGE OF PISIDIA* 


BY 


DANIEL J. NODES 


George of Pisidia's longest and most profound work is a didactic poem 
whose generic title Hexaemeron or Koopovpyta is barely suggestive of its 
broad scope.' With 1894 lines set in correct iambic trimeter, the meter of 
classical dramatic dialogue, the text is, for one thing, an important witness 
to the classical literary tradition in seventh-century Constantinople. Four 
centuries after its composition, Michael Psellos thought enough of it to 
compare it to the poetry of Euripides. It echoes many classical writers, 
including Plato, Homer, Horace, Cicero and Seneca, and it frequently 
refers to episodes in Greek mythology. It even uses technical vocabulary 
from ancient medicine and biology to a degree of specificity not reached 
in the scientific handbooks.? It also contains abundant theoreücal discus- 
sion of astronomy, presenting the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic theory of the shape 
of the heavens, for example, in a favorable light alongside the biblical 
model.* The poem also takes a firm, polemical stance where basic Christian 
doctrine is at issue. It is uncompromising, for example, in its position that 
the universe was created and not the product of eternal emanation? It 
makes frequent professions of faith in the Trinity and the Incarnation.? In 
addition, despite its freedom from the narrative sequence of Genesis, bib- 
lical passages play a key role in its structure. Psalm 103 (LXX) in partic- 
ular, the lyrical non-narrative meditation on the created universe, perhaps 
on the Genesis creation account itself, provides a model of divine praise 
and celebration of nature under divine control. 

George's poem is thus a complex blending of Hellenic and biblical ele- 
ments suggestive of the learned patristic commentaries on Genesis but even 
more syncretistic and detailed in classical allusions and matters of natural 
science. Anti-classical strains in Chrisüian society notwithstanding, the more 
vital strain, toward a synthesis that was acceptable to educated Byzantines, 
prevailed in George's day.? He composed this work in the early 630's in a 
favorable intellectual climate during the most triumphant years of Herakleios 
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(610-641).? Literary efforts were encouraged by Patriarch Sergios (610-638), 
whom George served as deacon and keeper of ecclesiastical vessels or 
archivist at Hagia Sophia. Recent lablings of George's entire poetic out- 
put as a striving for *symbiosis of the sacred and profane" (Oxford Dictionary 
of Byzantium), ? and the Hexaemeron in particular as an "enciclopedia. culturale 
cristiana" (Guido Bianchi) are valid reflecüons of George's achievements. 

The Hexaemeron's expressive structure is dominated by anüthetical speech 
and paradox, a rhetoric that participates in both classical and Christian. tra- 
ditions."^ As a stylistic device, it was chief among the Gorgianic figures of 
the Second Sophistic, whose standards still prevailed among the educated." 
Antithesis and related rhetorical figures, paradox, irony, and oxymoron, 
are also reflective of biblical language. These figures appear frequently in 
the sayings of Jesus, Paul, and the Evangelists. A strong religious dualism 
and the many paradoxes inherent in teachings about God and the world 
go a long way to explain Chrisüanity's penchant for anüthesis, even with- 
out classical literary influence. But Greek thought, and not just Greek 
syntax, also supplied thematic motivation for the use of negative language, 
particularly for scientific writings. For George and his better known col- 
league Maximus the Confessor, both with strong interests in natural sci- 
ence, thinking in antithetical terms reflected dualistic physical theories that 
viewed the harmony of nature as the cooperation of opposing forces. Fur- 
ther, negation is part of the Neoplatonic expressive structure. Proklos, for 
example, reflects a long tradition of using negation when speaking about 
the First Principle when he writes, "It is only possible by these means [scil 
the use of negation] to reveal the power of the One, which is incompre- 
hensible and ungraspable and unknowable by particular intellects."? 
Antithetücal, antinomic thought is also foundational to the Skeptical tradi- 
tion and Gnostic mysticism.'^ The synthetic literary culture of the patrisüc 
and Byzantüne periods, promoting dialogue with classical culture wherever 
possible, only increased these strong tendencies. Because of their wide range 
of applications, negative language and antthetical rhetoric are features of 
the Christian classics. Their role in Christian apophatic or negative theol- 
ogy is well-attested. In Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, and Pseudo- 
Dionysius, a Christian rhetoric charged with contrast, paradox, and enigma 
was perfected. Apophatic theology is basically a form of discourse. Saying 
what God is not is preferred to making positive statements about God. 
Apophatic rhetoric, however, served as a counterweight to the making of 
positive assertions about religious mystery in general." 

In the West, Augustine's rejection of Sophistic rhetoric was essentially 
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"an espousal of a union between meaning and expression" and did not 
rule out the use of its tools of persuasion. Augustine even recommends 
Cicero as "the preceptor of the Chrisüan orator." Antithesis is a noted 
element in Augustinian rhetoric and that of late anüque Chrisüan poetry, 
where its use, like that of simple negation, often confirms its effectiveness 
as a bond between a sound theological perspective and a competent artistic 
style.'? 

Corresponding to the wide variety of sources, there existed in George's 
cultural environment a complex set of reasons for using antithetical lan- 
guage. This paper attempts to describe the harmony among them achieved 
in the Hexaemeron. 


I]. Negative. Rhetoric in the Hexaemeron 


Antithetcal language is the foundation of the poem's rhetoric, and one 
encounters it immediately. 'T'he first eighty lines consütute a preface of con- 
trasüng passages: a dedication to Patriarch Sergios (1-60) and an invective 
against the philosopher Proklos (61-80). The preface employs the conven- 
tions of praise and blame, the motf with which George also began his 
Afncan panegyric, where he contrasts Herakleios with Herakleios! prede- 
cessor Phokas. In the Hexaemeron's preface, antithetical pairings thank Sergios 
for his psychagogy that has given moisture, light, and nourishment to 
George's arid, dark, and barren soil. When George says that he will refute 
the learned bombast of Proklos with rustic speech he combines a standard 
humility topos with this agricultural metaphor. The preface responds well 
to the demands of style, but it also establishes the major thematic antithe- 
sis of eloquent faith and mute sophistry (76-80).?? 

George's challenge to Proklos is largely that of Christian Neoplatonist 
to non-Chrstian Neoplatonist. It does not involve the issue whether the 
human intellect can comprehend the One. Both agree that it cannot. Both 
agree on the basic pattern of the celestial hierarchy and humanity's posi- 
tion midway in nature's order. Both also agree on the human goal of ris- 
ing above material existence. What 1s wrong with Proklos, in George's 
view, is an excessive confidence in theurgy and science as capable of read- 
ing the metaphysical code embedded in nature and making the ascent 
without the benefit of Christian revelation. The :heologia platonica that Proklos 
developed from the doctrines of his predecessors of the Academy attempts 
to ascend through the hierarchy of the universe by a series of dialectical 
stages, starting with nature, but in the end using pure reason. His program 
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for grasping the structure of reahty through the application of reason 
resulted from a metaphysical understanding of the Euchdean method. 
Mathematics begins after all, as he says, *with reminders from the outside 
world, ends with the 1deas that it has within; it is awakened to activity by 
lower realities, but its destinaüion is the higher being of forms."?! 

George's rebuttal of Proklos begins by declaring nature not as an eter- 
nal emanation of higher reality but as a creation (ll. 64-66). Here he calls 
Proklos *one who dares to posit theories about an etemal kxxíowg, and he 
says "hear the power of a few syllables, a reference to "In the beginning" 
of Gen. 1.1. Then, the contrasts he exposes, those inherent in nature and 
in theories about nature, celebrate mystery. As the Hebraic and Hellenic 
expressions of the structure of the heavens, for example, reflected in sources 
that range from Isaiah and the Psalms to the 7:maeus and. Aristotle's De 
caelo, emphasize valid but contrary properties, George presents them as a 
natural paradox." Thus the entre celestial sphere moves while remaining 
süll and keeps its place as it courses, and in an inexpressible manner, has 
its motion as stillness: 


&otàG Ó£ qeoyet, xoi óukttov? npoouéver: 
otáciv 08 ti|v kívnoww &ppritog Éxev (108-09).?* 


George praises the Creator for keeping all natural forces in check through 
the same emphasis on contrast, paradox, and mystery, through a careful 
selection of classical topoi. God keeps order among discordant elements as 
master of a household, a father who keeps peace among four rival sisters, 
so that the house stands undivided. The elements behave like rams strik- 
ing each other from different corners, so that each force is checked by an 
equal and opposite counter force. Mutually opposed elements respond in 
combination to one will.? 'The metaphorical description of their work 
stresses wonder rather than explanation and concludes with another praise 
for their maker that highlights mystery: ^TIhus beyond understanding did 
you join the elements together, united in the appearance of conflict": 


ObtOGG Un&p vobv eipy&oo tàc ovotag 
év tfj 6okfjoet tfj uicomg fivepévag (276-277). 


In his discussion of the seasons, the inexpressibility topos, present in 
classical and biblical traditions, continues to present the main theme. Of 
summer the poet "cannot say how the fiery sun in the same season and 
latitude blackens skin but bleaches other objects white, and dries grain- 
bearing crops but allows juice-bearing fruits to retain their moisture" (301- 
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307).7 Such mysteries elicit from the poet, whose duty is to speak well, 
the rhetorical admission oy éyo Aéyew "I have not the wherewithal to say," 
(301) followed by pairs of natural objects 1n contrast. With each natural 
wonder, such as the thunderstorm with its simultaneous fire and ice (372)? 
or the sea that boils with icy fervor (383),? paradox, antithesis, oxymoron 
and irony are the devices allowing the poet to speak the unspeakable. 

The emphasis throughout the reflecüon on the heavens and elements of 
nature, occupying roughly the first third of the poem (to 1. 626), is the 
inabihty of the intellect to discover the divine essence through the struc- 
ture of reahty: 


&ÀX' à nap' uiv Supavüc xexpuupéve, 
Koi (Gc uév oikQv, toig ó£ ti]v ov ovotav 
Cntot01 noAATyv &vturéunov &onépav (588-590)?! 

This first section, devoted to the heavens and the earth," ends with a 
richly developed reflection on and qualification of the Platonic ascent as 
Proklos presented it. Learning about reality through nature is like the learn- 
ing of rhetoric through the elementary subjects of phonetics and grammar, 
a metaphor adapted from Plato's 7heaetetus.? One cannot arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the highest science without progressing from a knowledge of the 
elements, just as one cannot learn rhetoric without first being, as it were, 
trained in phonics and grammar: 


GÀ À' óc véoc ttc £x6oÜeic ÓuaoxdJX.o 

Koi rpóg tà rteGà tato. ypippota tp£yov 

téOG turo toic x&to no8npuaot, 

npockapzeprjoag tfj oxoAfj tàv xvopudtov. (602-605). 


It is the mind's duty to progress first by learning what is available to the 
senses. Nature therefore should be studied. The child who at first. strug- 
gles to learn simple letters, that is, basic knowledge about the external 
world, can progress through a knowledge of the order (oovto&ic, retaining 
the grammatical analogy) of external things: 


Kai 10ÀA& npàGac koi rpokóvosc eioAn 

tai £icoryoyoadte tfj &vo Ogopíac, 

Koi tijv &kei oovto eic opévac An? 

tijv tv ueytotov rpoyuàov noióeotpuxv (617-620). 


But at the end of the process, George places stress on the separation of such 
knowledge from the One. He reiterates that whoever thinks he can cap- 
ture the divine essence through it will only encounter a concealing shadow. 
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1óte npoBaivov évteAéotepov uàOoi 
6c o00£v Éyvo nÀTv oxiüg xexpoppuévng (621-622).79 


There is much therefore that George and Proklos agree on, including, 
as we have mentioned, an appreciation of the value of negation in speak- 
ing of the highest reality. But George's linguisic metaphor opposes the 
geometrical metaphor of Proklos in its final emphasis. Where Proklos cel- 
ebrates nature as a path to the Forms, George points to nature as a stum- 
bling block. For George, at the end of the long process of acquiring nat- 
ural lore, the knowledge gained is like a knowledge of rhetoric without 
substance, a sophist's knowledge, an awareness that will frustrate those who 
would pursue the 4heologia platonica 1n the manner of the philosophers. The 
most valuable lesson learned at the end of this process is the absence of 
knowledge. 

George pursues Proklos to the next phase of the Platonic ascent, which 
now, as is traditional, requires a. dialogue with oneself and an examina- 
tion of one's own nature: 


o0tQ t£ Àottóv £utep £& &yvootac, 
1ó yvàO1 covtóv eic 6uxoxeyiw Aópou 
xai tfj kaO' uà £vowtptBov qoce 


téoG &cotQ ovAXAaAnoeU". .. (623-626 [632-635 PG]).? 


But on this level as well anüthetical language continues to sound the theme 
of mystery and the unknown. The mystery of evil, for example, 1s reflected 
in George's oxymorons for Satan, who had fallen from the celestial regions 
and brought discord to the human race. In a conscious reference to the temp- 
tation scene in Genesis, the Devil 1s *a hostile advisor, a friendly adversary, 
gentle killer, and murderous partner, a guide who leads astray, a gracious 
highwayman, an unrelenting serpent who is pleasant and persuasive": 


oopovAoc £x0póc xoi xotfyyopoc otAoc, 

OqQaryeuc tpoonvic xai qoveUe ovvepyütnc, 

n1ÀavÓv oO0nyóc, eopevnio ó6001tà tnc, 

&onov6oc eUnpóoóektoc eUneiüng óp&kov (803-806). 


George's poem is patterned after the celestial hierarchy, with humanity 
in the middle, the heavens above, and the world of animals and plants 
below. The middle ground is suggestive of humanity's capacity to be lifted 
into the heavens or reduced to the level of the animals, a theme familiar 
to both classical and Christian traditions. The third section of the poem, 
treatüng the order of animals and plants, reinforces the lesson about God 
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as invisible yet present. Returning to the analogy between rhetoric and 
nature but adding theological overtones, the poet declares that only God 
is master of the language of the universe, who alone knows every part of 
speech, every tense and mood. At the end of a long passage built entirely 
on contrasüng elements, he states the major paradox about the divine 
nature. "You, who are everywhere and nowhere, and all things and one": 


ó tavtoxXo9 uev ooóopo00 6€ xai ràAw 
koi r&vta xoi év (1678-1679). 


lhe more one advances in searching nature, however, the more one 
falls back in blindness. ^Phen approaching the gates above," George says, 
"I will shut the door that 1s both open and closed; for it is opened, and 
is drawn tighter; spread wide and also made narrower; it loosens the bars 
and yet the entrance terrifies, opposed to those daring to enter" (1744- 
1749). 


II. Critical. Response 


Psellos' synkrisis of George's poem with Euripides produced a verdict 
"not unfavorable" to the Hexaemeron, as Andrew Dyck has rightly argued. 
Psellos says that the poem lacks neither grace nor profundity and recog- 
nizes in George a mastery of technical terms from various sciences; but 
he discusses the content only secondanrily. For him the poem is mainly a 
model for composers of iambic verse. That appears to make it, according 
to his own twofold division, a piece of rhetorical rather than philosophi- 
cal poetry.*' The synkrisis, in fact, as Dyck also notes, "has been cited as 
evidence of a *total lack of poetic feeling! prevailing in Psellos' time and 
place."* 

Whether that assessment has any validity, form continued to be the pri- 
mary focus in many subsequent treatments. The Zexaemeroms translation 
into Armenian and Slavonic in the fourteenth century, for example, stems 
mainly from considerations of style. Among modern studies, critical inter- 
est in George's language has broadened, as evidenced by J.D.C. Frendo's 
and Guido Bianchi's studies of the poem's scienüfic content.? The per- 
spective has become sufficiently broad to give the poem's intellectual 
content serious consideration." Nina RadoseviCs monograph treaüng the 
Slavonic version of the Hexaemeron aims in particular at a more compre- 
hensive acknowledgement of substantive and stylisüc elements. As for the 
motivations behind the poem's negative language, Radosevié points to an 
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antinomic perspective on the universe and natural phenomena: *[George's] 
keenness for oxymoron and antitheses does not only mean acceptance of 
some stylistic figures under the influence of the Second Sophistic, but also 
represents his philosophical views that grew out of the theory of joining 
opposites." She notes that George was always well equipped with knowl- 
edge acquired from the ancient sources," wherein he supports teachings 
based on the ancient sciences that are not in conflict with. Christian. doc- 
trine,? She adds, however, that despite the poem's presentation of para- 


ee 


doxes in nature, the negative language also "reflects the essential compre- 
hension of mystical theology," particularly the tradition of Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Gregory of Nyssa.** 

To these three should be added the two earlier influences, the presence 
of paradoxical language in Scripture and the Skeptical tradition in. Greek 
philosophy. All are operatüve in the Zexaemeron's mileu. We should per- 
haps add the negative tradition in Jewish mysticism. But the truest read- 
ing of a hybrid poem produced in a synthetic age is a synthetic one. This 
requires more than pluralism, that is, the acknowledgement of all poten- 
tial influences. It requires "an awareness of the multiple functions of a 
poetic work [along] with à comprehension of its integrity, that is to say, 
that funcüon which unites and determines [it]."" This is what Formalist 
critics describe as the Dominant, that aspect of a text to which its other 
recognizable components are referred and subordinated. In this case the 
element of negative rhetoric, which in different circumstances can be a 
subsidiary esthetic element or a form of religious expression, has become 
the dominant element of a system. George's Christian perspective has invig- 
orated his repertory of classical topoi by closely connectng the aesthetic 
function of the poem's language with its referenüal function. George's 
concern to promote a high poetic culture, fully synthesizing the compo- 
nent biblical, classical, philosophical and scientüfic elements, provides the 
motivation for his rhetoric and handling of natural lore. 

George contributed to the subject matter and expressive structure of 
Greek Christian poetry largely through creative adaptation of hterary tra- 
ditions he inherited from Late Antiquity. Patrisüc texts had become a new 
group of classics alongside the old, and his work contributed to an unbro- 
ken tradition by continuing to synthesize Christian and classical material 
as many Christan predecessors had done. As an indispensible part of this 
activity, poetry conünued to blend with theology. Initial obstacles to this 
synthesis were overcome because writers had discovered, or made, com- 
mon ground between them. 
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The nexus of theology and poetry has been studied more in connection 
with ps. Dionysius than any other proto-Byzantine writer. The apophatic 
tradition does have its principal representative in Christian culture in that 
6th c. poet, particularly when it is narrowly defined and limited to the use 
of negation when speaking of God in his essence. But George's overtly 
philosophical poetry participates in the same tradition as that in which ps. 
Dionysius participates. Given their demonstrated enigmatic propensities, 
the theological content of their poetry, and their appropriations of anti- 
thetical as well as negative language, frequently connected with the same 
patrsüc and late antique poetic sources, they both continue the rich and 
significant patristic tradition of speaking not only of God but his word and 
his works through a rhetoric of contrast. 

sergel AverinCev has recognized in the ponderous rhetoric of early 
Chrsüan literature dominated by antithesis an effort to create a type of 
silence through the accumulation of contrasüng images. In discussing the 
obscure language of Nonnus and Ps. Dionysius he focuses on the connec- 
tion between esthetics and mysticism: 


The uppermost purpose of these contrasüng words is not at all in the artic- 
ulaton but in the expressive silence by filing the reader with a sense of 
absence due to the words... Before us is the paradox of verbal silence and 
the curiosity of a verbose quiet; but in a certain sense this 1s indeed silence 
and indeed quiet. 


Averin&ev rightly notes the development of an expressive structure where 
rhetoric and religion intersect: 


Before us is the very last great civilized stage of a thousand-year pathway of 
ancient rhetoric, the approach to its conclusion, to its limit—reducing itself 
to the absurd. But at the same time this is its return to the source and begin- 
ning, to its original naivete and innocence, to its most primitive state—to the 
poetry of riddles.... The Chrstüan world is full of exceptionally unseen, 
strange and inscrutable things. But indeed such was business in the world of 
the rhetorician.?? 


Expression of the Negaüve Way is a key function of early Byzantüne rhetoric, 
including the rhetoric of the Hexaemeron. 'This poem, however, succeeds in 
combining the theme of divine inscrutability with a reflection on the clas- 
sical intellectual legacy. George's ample and competent use of non-poetic, 
technical terms from the sciences, for example, renders the Hexaemeron more 
than a simple rhetorical exercise or expression of apophatic theology. Even 
more than the learned commentaries of Basil and the two Gregories, this 
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poem reflects its author's interest in expressing secular theories about the 
nature of the universe. But George is unusually sensitive to the implica- 
tions of competüng theories about nature and nature's processes. When he 
does not choose between mutually exclusive theories from philosophy and 
science, it is because their mutual existence in itself points to the limita- 
tions inherent in reason and nature as paths to eternal truth. Yet, while 
it may be true that "the Chrisüan ascent to heaven was realized not by 
dialectical contemplation, as it was conceived by the Neoplatonists, but by 
a supernatural mystery, which abnegated and destroyed the humble physics 
of the lower world," in this last production of George of Pisidia, the clas- 
sical tradition, its language and poetc form, its science and philosophy, 
was molded by but not destroyed by a Christian perspectve.?! George's 
effort to reconcile the many streams that fed his culture found final expression 
in this form. No one stream can be said to have subsumed the others. 


NOTES 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the meeting of the International 
Society for the Classical Tradition, Boston, Massachusetts, 10 March 1995. 

! 'ECanpepov fj Koopovpyta, ed. Rudolf Hercher in Claudi Aeliani Varia historia epistolae 
fragmenta, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1866), pp. lvii-Ixvi; 603-662. The notes and orthography of 
Josephus Quercius, 18th c. editor of the text reprinted in PG 92.1425-1578, have been 
consulted. Quercius considered this poem to be George's best work (sane caeteris praestat 
operibus Pisidae). See his preface, PG 92.1171. All citations from the poem are taken 
from Hercher's edition unless otherwise noted. 

? "The final verdict of Psellos' synkrisis 1s left unclear because of the poor condition of 
the only surviving MS., but there is better reason to think that it was favorable to 
George. See Michael Psellos, 7e Essays on. Euripides and. George of Pisidia and on. Heliodorus 
and Achilles Tatius, ed. Andrew R. Dyck (Vienna, 1986), intro., pt. 5. See also below, n. 23. 
?  Psellos' synkrisis, e.g., makes the observation that George's vocabulary 1s unusually 
technical. 

* See Guido Bianchi, "Sulla cultura astronomica di Giorgio di Pisidia," Aevum 40 
(1966), 44. 

?. See Bianchi, "Sulla cultura astronomica," pp. 47-48. 

* See, eg., the references to Christ as divine Logos in ll. 185-200, and 1767-1837, 
which recapitulates Christ's incarnation and redemptive work. 

^ Despite the usual title and allusions to Genesis, the poem does not follow the biblical 
account of the six days of creation. Rather, it may be considered a commentary on the 
created universe, using the hierarchy of created forms as its organizational principle. 

*  *Gregory [of Nazianzus] became the great model for the union of Greek eloquence 
and Christianity and was so studied throughout the Byzantine period," (George A. Ken- 
nedy, Greek Rhetoric under. Christian Emperors [Princeton, 1983], p. 238). A good example 


of his use of classical rhetoric, including antithesis and paradox, is his oration $£29.19- 
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20 (Sermon on the Father), and his panegyric on Basil. Some scholars point to Athanasius 
as representative of the anti-classical tradition, particularly when it comes to classical 
rhetoric. Athanasius has relatively little to say about rhetoric as such, but that httle is 
negative," (Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric, p. 209). Kennedy (p. 210) speaks of the proponents 
of classical rhetoric and the anü-rhetorical strain in Christanity. as. "powerful forces 
moving in the opposite direction." 

? George was referendarius and. skeuophylax (or chartophylax) at Hagia Sophia. Byzanüuum 
in his day was still influenced by the spectrum of rhetorical styles that had marked the 
"Golden Age of Greek Christan Eloquence" (4th-5th centuries). This spectrum included 
those who were competent cultivators of the Second Sophisüc and all its devices. See 
Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric, p. 255. 

9 Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 2.838. 

!'! "Note sulla cultura a Bisanzio all'iniuo del VII secolo in rapporto all'Esamerone di 
Giorgio di Pisidia," Aüvista di studi. bizantini e neoellenici, 2-3 (1965-66), 139. 

7? Sophistic rhetoric 1s characterized by an "obsession" with anüthetical structure. See 
George A. Kennedy, Classical. Rhetoric and. Its Christian and. Secular. "Tradition from. Ancient. to 
Modern "Times (Chapel Hill, NC, 1980), p. 29. Kennedy (ibid.) even considered. anüthe- 
sis as "native to Greek syntax," but it ran rampant in the Pisidian's time. The abun- 
dant use of paradox was not restricted to Greek Christian literature. The Tome of Leo 
is said to "insist on and adorn" the basic paradox of the Christan message (Kennedy, 
Greek. Rhetoric, p. 263). 

5  Antithesis 1s a principal rhetorical feature of George's earlier panegyric On the Return 
of Herakles from Africa where he contrasts the impermanence of the human and the per- 
manence of the divine, the superiority of the spiritual over the material, and the strength 
of Herakleios over the weakness of his predecessor Phokas. See J.D.C Frendo, *The 
Poetic Achievement of George of Pisidia, in Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and. Renaissance 
Studis for Robert Browning (Canberra, 1984), 172. 

^ [n the early centuries some Christians, out of principle, had rejected classical rhetoric 
(including rhetorical antithesis), but they could not ignore the powerful contrasts and 
paradoxes in the Sermon on the Mount and all the major doctrines. 

7  Proklos, Commentary on Platos Parmenides, cited in Ben-Ami Scharfstein, Ineffability: The 
Failure of Words in. Philosophy and Religion (Albany, 1993), p. 153. 

I^ See E. Norden, Agnostos "Theos: Untersuchungen zur. Formengeschichte religióser Rede, (Stuttgart, 
1974), pp. 57-140; A.H. Armstrong, "On Not Knowing Too Much about God," in 7he 
Philosophy in. Christianity, ed. Godfrey Vesey (Cambridge, Eng., 1989), pp. 129-145. 

7 One such extension of apophatic theology to the material world occurs in the say- 
ing of Macrina the Younger, "the fourth Cappadocian": *We learn much about many 
things by this same method [scil. negation], for by the sheer act of saying that a thing 
is not so and so,' we by implication interpret the very nature of the thing in question" 
(in Gregory of Nyssa, De anima et resurrectione). See Jaroslav Pelikan, Christianity and. Classical 
Culture (New Haven, 1993), p. 41. 

5 James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A. History of. Rhetorical Theory from. St. 
Augustine to the. Renaissance (Berkeley, 1974), pp. 48, 62. 

7? A. Schippers, e.g., considers Avitus! use of antithesis excessive: "Avitus maakt een 
overmatig gebruik van deze stijlfiguur," (Avitus, De mundi inito [Kampen, 1945], p. 49, 
n. 13). 


? George breathes new life into this topical rejection of high style by making it the 
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theme to be developed throughout the poem. The contrast highlights the radical difference 
between speech guided by faith and speech governed by intellectual arrogance, pride 
in human knowledge and pride in divine wisdom, exotic language and rusticity, the 
point of departure in the search for truth and the goal. 
?  Proklos, A Commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Elements, cited in Scharfsteimn, Jneffability, 
p. 178. 
? George's strategy here is unlike that of John Philoponus, who had worked to integrate 
the two models. See De ofificio mundi, 3, 10. If a positive scientific doctrine stated in 
antithetical language appears in this section of the poem, as some believe, it 1s in 
George's description of the opposite movement of the firmament and the planets as "a 
foundation that moves with a movement that remains fixed" (121 and 239), where the 
foundation refers to the sphere that moves, whereon the stars are fixed. Bianchi lists 
but rejects other interpretations of this line, particularly where Basis refers to the sky 
and Fora to the earth. Two types of *movement" are then disünguished here: One is 
spatial, the other is change, understood more generally. The earth, which is stable re- 
garding the first kind of motion, is subject to change and decay. The sky, which moves 
spatially, is changeless in the second sense of motion. Such theories not in conflict with 
religious doctrine, however, are secondary to George's emphasis on the mystery and 
wonder of the created heavens. See Bianchi, *Note sulla cultura astronomica," pp. 44-47. 
7 Accepting the orthography of PG (108). Hercher has Ói&ttov. 
^ "While remaining still it takes flight, and while rushing it holds its position; and in 
a manner that cannot be explained it has its motion as stability." 
?5  umó£v £x0póv unó£ npóc u&ynv ticos, 

GÀ &c &OgA Qc oikoógonótng ratnp 

eipnvonotàv tàc £vavtiag QUOEILG, 

t&&iv 6£ Óeikvug tfj; &téktov tetpáóoc, 

Órcg o kxóouoc ottoc, (c oikoc u£yac, 

&ppnktoc £otat tett&pov kxpiv Otxnv, 

Aafóv orootipi&v &vvoDovuévnv. 

obt6c ouvénteilo tàc (ovp touc qoot, 

r£iOeig 6£ torta £v ovvotkiq pévetv, 

eic £v O£Amua ovunveobong tfi unc (257-266). 


(O, having created nothing hostile nor for conflict, but rather as master of a household 
and father making sisters, the contrary natures, peaceful, and showing forth the 
harmony of the disorderly foursome, in order that this universe, like a great house, 
will exist unbroken, receiving the mutual thrust as it were of four rams. Thus do 
you join together incompatible natures, and you compel them to remain in a single 
dwelling, with their struggle cooperating toward a single will.) 

?6 [p] 279-280 in PG, whose edition contains 1910 lines. 

2t . 00K £yQ Aéyew, Ono 

ékeivoc oUtac [ottoc Hercher] ó QAoyáóng fjA1G 

£v ta'utÓtntt 100 xpóvou kai toO tpónov 

nfj u£v uieAatvei tàc xpóac vrogA£yov, 

nfj 6' a0 ye Aeux& Ogwvoet tà oópoto, 

xoi Enpà u£v ÓpG tàv onapévtov xà Bpéon, 

byp&c 6£ roii tv ÓónÓv tàc ixuàóa. 
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? wuoypouguévnv vOv kai tdÀw zupouguévnv. 


Gécaoa tfj yvxpà Géoet. 
9? L. 635 in PG. Quercius, following Suidas, assumes a major break here before the 


29 


poet takes up a discussion of human nature. 
? "But O, you who are openly hidden from us and dwelling in light, yet do you send 
much darkness against those who seek your essence." 
3  TTheaetetus, 203a-204c. 
5 "But like some youngster entrusted to a teacher and moving quickly to these sim- 
ple letters, for a while may be moulded by the lessons on the lower level, having per- 
severed in the school of created things." 
* eioBóAoi (626), A&Bot (628) in PG. 
? "And after doing many things and advancing, let him embark on the elementary 
study of the higher contemplation; and then let him take the order there above into 
his mind, that 1s, the discipline of the greatest matters." 
?  "'"Tlhen, progressing more completely, let him learn that he knows nothing except a 
hidden shadow." 
7 cevAÀaÀncoi in PG (635). 
?  '"lhus, for the rest, because of (this) ignorance let him take into consideration the 
'Know thyself" and, meditating on our own nature, he will talk with himself for a time." 
3 *óte npoogADOv toic oneptépauc nAatc, 

Kai tjv &votktókAeotov eyxAeioo Obpav- 

Gvotyetat yàp, ko rÀ£ov ovotéAAetau- 

GnAovp£vmn o£, kai otevouuévn nÀ£ov, 

xoÀQ tà xAeiOpa, xoi qoBei tà etoó8ovc, 

toic £ioDaAetv toAuoc1i Gvtiewuiévn. 
9 See Michael Psellos: The Essays on. Euripides, Intro, ch. 5, "There would have been 
lite point in comparing George to one of the honored ancients merely to find him 
inferior... Moreover, the comparison of Euripides with another playwright or play- 
wrights, whatever the exact reconstruction of the [damaged] sentence in question, has 
the effect of relativizing his merits. Also Euripides, unlike George, is subjected to explicit 
criticism. A further consideration is that the presüge which George enjoyed among later 
Byzantine poets and theorists might have been the result, inter alia, of an endorsement 
by Psellus. Finally, there 1s the general trend of Psellus criücism to take sides pro 
Christianis contra paganos." 
* For the division of literature into two branches see Michael Psellos, Chronographie, 
ed. E. Rénauld (Paris, 1926) vol. 1, p. 137. 
* hid. ch. 6. 
5 Guido Bianchi, "Sulla cultura astronomica di Giorgio di Pisidia," Aevum 40 (1966), 
35-52. J.D.C. Frendo, "The Significance of Technical Terms in the Poems of George 
of Pisidia." Orpheus 21 (1974), 45-55. 
* Notes to Querci's edition identify classical and patristic texts as sources and ana- 
logues. In the same century, Rudolph Nicolai's History of Greek Literature considered 
George's style competent but too labored, and considered the historical content of the 
panegyrical poems as the most significant element in George's poetry. Karl Krumbacher's 
History of Byzantine Literature, however, speaks well of George's style. For a range of other 
critical opinions and perspectives, see Frendo, The Poetic Achievement of George of 
Pisidia," pp. 160-162. 
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9$ The *Hexaemeron of George Pisides and Its Slavonic Translation," pp. 127-128. Among the 
scientific theories that George found not to be in conflict with doctrine are *geocen- 
trism as a system, and a spherical shape of the universe, the rotation of the planets as 
opposite to that of the heavens, the contrast between the endlessly rotaüng heavens and 
the constantly stationary earth, and the celestial canopy which contains all things and 
represents the ultimate limit of the visible world.... After he had rejected all ancient 
ideas which could not by any means be related to the Christian dogma-—-e.g. Aristotle's 
theory of the eternity of the world, Plato's theory of the coexistence of matter and God, 
Stoic pantheism and, of course, idolatry, which penetrated from the East into the neo- 
Platonic philosophical system—Pisides was free to use his wide, complex and, to a great 
extent, encyclopedic knowledge of profane science." 

*  [bid., p. 128. "Contrary to the various forms of idolatry widely spread in the late 
pagan culture, there exists a conception which takes the essence of the Christan God 
to be completely transcendent and incomprehensible. It was impossible for the Christian 
thinkers to define precisely the essence of God using the notions which are within reach 
of the human mind, without bringing this essence too close to the world of the senses. 
This is why they resorted to the so called apophatic theology which spoke with cer- 
tainty only of what God is not.... There appears a whole series of antitheses which 
by the scope of their opposite meanings most successfully define God." N. Radosevic, 
The Hexaemeron of George. Pisides, p. 127. 'The emphasis on the biblical God's transcen- 
dence had its first clear articulation in. Philo and subsequently became especially pop- 
ular among the Eastern fathers. *By saying what God is not, the theologian is really 
speaking the truth, for no human word or thought is capable of comprehending what 
God 1s: John. Meyendorff, Byzantine theology: Historical Trends and. Doctrinal Themes (New 
York, 1974), pp. 11-12. On the Philonic origin of the concept of apophatc rhetoric see 
Harry Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in. fudaism, Christianity, and. Islam, 
Vol. 2 (Cambridge, MA, 1947), pp. 94-126. 

7 Roman Jakobson, The Dominant," in Readings :n. Russian. Poetics: Formalist and Structuralist 
Views, ed. L. Matejka and K. Pomorska, (Cambridge, MA, 1971), p. 84. 

55 [tis a means by which works with different characterisücs can be grouped in the 
same class under a fixed dominant together with such factors as their purpose and func- 
tion. The poem has a close affinity with other writings that use antithetical rhetoric to 
express negative theology, regardless of form, subject or intertextuality. 

*9 Sergei Averincev, Rannevizantüskoi Literatury (Moscow, 1977), p. 139. 

9 ]bhid. pp. 140-144. 

? Alexander Kazhdan and Giles Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduction 
to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, DC, 1982), p. 82. 
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APULEIUS AND THE *ASCLEPIUS" 
BY 


VINCENT HUNINK 


In the corpus of texts by Apuleius, there has been transmitted a Hermetic 
treatise of considerable length, known as the Asclepius. It 1s a Latin trans- 
lation of a dialogue between Hermes Trismegistus and Asclepius on cos- 
mological and theological subjects. The authenticity of this piece has been 
a matter of dispute for a long time. However, nowadays scholars seem to 
agree almost unanimously that the Asclepius cannot be attributed to Apuleius, 
and is of a much later date. 

In the present contribution, I will reexamine this question. I will try to 
show that the arguments commonly used against Apuleian authorship are 
not sufficient. Though it seems impossible to present conclusive evidence 
that the translator cannot have been any one but Apuleius, there are several 
arguments to be adduced in support of such an attribution. These involve 
both the contents of the piece, and the translator's style, method and 1diom. 
lhe Ascleptus appears to have more in common with Apuleius! works than 
is presently acknowledged. 


The case 


Ihe Asclepis has been transmitted among the philosophical works of 
Apuleius. These include a speech on demonology, De deo Socratis; a summary 
of the life and the doctrines of Plato, De Platone et eius dogmate; and a transla- 
tion of a Pseudo-Aristotelic cosmological treatise, De mundo. Another MSS 
tradition exists for a treatise on logic, known as the Peri Hermeneias. 'The works 
for which Apuleius is now more widely renowned, the Metamorphoses, Apology 
and lorda, have been transmitted in a different group of MSS, which has 
remained separated from the philosophical works until the 14th century.! 

The philosophical works present various difficulües of content and style. 
Errors, inconsistencies and extreme variations of language have led schol- 
ars to question each of these works at some stage.^ However, by now the 
authorship of Apuleius seems certain or at least probable for all of them. 


O E. Brill, Leiden Vigiliae Christianae 50, 288-308 
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By contrast, the case of the Asclepius has been rather neglected. In fact, 
the authorship of Apuleius is no longer even discussed senously. Nock/ 
Festugiére (1960) in their edition of the Corpus Hermeticum. (published. in 
1945) bnefly and simply state: ^il n'est pas possible que cette traduction 
lui soit due" (277), without. adding further proof. Their atütude has been 
widely followed 1n modern studies and editions, which sometimes hardly 
even mention Apuleius! name.? Only a few scholars, feeling less sure, remain 
dissident here.^ Considering the growing confidence in Apuleius! author- 
ship of each of the piulosophica, and the presence of the Asc. among them, 
it seems worthwhile to reopen the case here. 

lhe main arguments against Apuleian authorship of the Ascl. may be 
summarized as follows. First, in the MSS, the name of Apuleius 1s miss- 
ing in the titles and subscriptions. A typical ütle is INCIPIT ERMU TRIS- 
MEGISTON DEHLERA AD ASCLEPIUM ALLOCUTA FELICITER.^ 
In the case of the other works, Apuleius name is invariably mentioned. 

Secondly, in book 8 of his De cuutate dei Augustine discusses at great 
length the demonological theories of both. Apuleius! Soc. and the Ascl., but 
without any indication that the latter was made by the same author. On 
the contrary, Augustine even notices differences between both works, 
thereby implying that Apuleius had nothing to do with the Asc. 

Problems are also posed by another Church Father and fellow North 
Afncan, Lactantius (ca. 300 A.D.). In his works he refers to the Greek 
original of the Asc, commonly known as Logos teleios ("Perfect sermon"), 
but he does not quote from the Latin Asc. as we have it. Instead, he cites 
phrases in Greek and in another Latn translation, possibly his own. 

Mainly on the basis of the testimony of Augustine and Lactantius, some 
scholars have suggested that the Asc. cannot be dated earlier than the 
beginning of the 4th century./ A minor point adduced in support of this 
chronology is a passage from Asc. 24. Here it 1s suggested, in the context 
of an apocalypse, that pagan religion was to be legally forbidden in Egypt. 
This has been taken as a "vaticinium ex eventu" referring to historical 
facts of the year 353, or possibly 384-9].? 

Furthermore, the Hermetic contents of the Asc. seem partly incompat- 
ible with theories defended by Apuleius elsewhere, which are mainly inspired 
by the Platonic tradition.? The recondite, esoteric Egyptian learning seems 
out of place in his work.'? 

Finally, some points of style and vocabulary are adduced. Compared to the 
style of the Met. or even of the Mund., the Ascl. seems poor in the sort of 
ornaments typical for Apuleius. For example, literary quotations are miss- 
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ing, and the same seems to be true for enumerations, carefully balanced 
clauses and various sound effects. Some scholars have pointed to divergent 
clausula rhythms. Also, several new words appear which do not occur else- 
where in Apuleius' ceuvre, but seem to be of a later date. In particular, words 
are pointed out which do not reappear before the works of Christian authors. 


Some critical. remarks 


Convincing as these arguments may seem at first sight, each one of 
them is open to doubt. To start with the MSS, the fact that Apuleius 
name is not explicitly added to the texts, amounts to hardly more than 
an "argumentum ex silentio." It might just as well be reversed: in the MSS 
no one else is named as the author. The Asc. has been consistently trans- 
mitted along with the philosophica of Apuleius, an argument which, as such, 
speaks in favour of Apuleius rather than against him. Here, one may also 
note that the work does not occupy a place at the end of the piulosophica, 
which would have suggested that it is an appendix to the rest. Instead, its 
position seems to vary between different MSS, whereas the best MSS tend 
to place it between Soc. and Plat." On a minor note, one may also point 
to a number of late MSS, which actually do mention the name of Apuleius 
in either their title or their subscripaon;" admittedly, the evidence of such 
late MSS is rather weak. A stronger argument is given by Hijmans (1987) 
411-2: the Hermetc treatises appear to have their own conventions, one 
of them being manifestly the suppression of the author's normal name. 
lhe treatises in the Corpus Hermeticum are all anonymous. The translator 
of the Asc. has simply followed the convention for this *holy book" in 
omitting his name. This argument can be extended to explain the absence 
of a personal proem, such as Mund. has." 

Coming to Augustine, the authority of the Church Father seems to be 
rather overestimated for the present question. That he does not mention 
Apuleius as author of the Asc. is only a variant of the same "argumen- 
tum ex silentio" noticed above. It does not prove that Augustine's copy of 
the Asc. was not attached to the works of Apuleius. In fact, the second 
half of book 8 of the C.D. attacks Apuleius and *Hermes Aegyptius" exclu- 
sively, with quotations from Apuleius! Soc. coming both before and after 
passages concerning the 4scl. This would suggest a rather close connection 
between both texts in Augustine's library.'* 

The fact that he opposes views of Apuleius and Hermes is not conclusive 
either. As a systematic thinker, Augusüne obviously had different interests 
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from the eclectic Apuleius. Philosophical *inconsistencies" within the works 
may well have led him to assume that more than one author was respon- 
sible for them. It seems that he did not realise or did not even know that 
the Asc 1s a translation, which does not necessarily present the views of 
the translator himself. 

In general, it seems relevant to stress that Augustine lived some 250 
years after Apuleius. In two and a half centuries, Apuleius! authorship may 
have become obscured, especially if he himself had not added his name 
to the translation. And though Augustine is evidently familiar with his fel- 
low African's works, he does not mention all of them.? Considering these 
arguments, we should perhaps attach not too much weight to Augustine's 
testimony. 

The same may be said for Lactantius. The fact that he quotes from the 
Greek original or another Latin version proves nothing, as Hijmans (1987) 
4]1 nghtly says. Hijmans adds that Lactantius may not have possessed 
MSS of Apuleius, since he mentions him only twice, in very general terms 
(Inst. 5,3,77; 5,3,21). Apart from this, the Greek original was widely read, 
and may well have inspired more than one Latin translation.'? 

Now the chronology of the Asc. may also be questioned. If neither Au- 
gusüne nor Lactantius provide conclusive evidence, the commonly accepted 
date of the early 4th century becomes unsettled. The minor argument of 
the "vaticinium ex eventu" does not bear much weight. In a passage of 
apocalyptic descriptions and predictions, one can expect a "horrible" idea 
like religion being penalized. The passage also predicts that all men in 
Egypt will die, that the gods will depart from mankind and the earth will 
loose its balance. Surely, these are no historical facts either." 

Generally speaking, questions of chronology of Hermetüc treatises are 
difficult. For many pieces, no date can be given with any certainty. But 
it should be added that they are not necessarily of a late date: philosophical 
Hermetica are said to range from the 1st to the 4th century. ? Concerning 
the date of the Greek original of the Asc. scholars disagree. Mahé (1982) 
47-8 cautiously suggests the end of the 3rd century as terminus ante quem 
for the Logos Teleis, referring to Nock/Festugiére (1960) 259. Later (p. 80) 
he suggests that we cannot achieve anything further than a date in the 
3rd century, without the possibility of further precision. A slightly later 
date is suggested by Copenhaver (1992) 214. But this late date appears to 
have been reconstructed mainly on the evidence of Lactantius' quotations 
again.'? Therefore, an earlier date, in the 2nd century, seems perfectly pos- 
sible, and some scholars actually suggest this.?? 
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Accordingly, the Latin Asc. may well be much older than the 4th cen- 
tury.? As to its geographical background, scholars agree that it 1s proba- 
bly North Afnca. This assumption is based not merely on the references 
to the Ascl. found 1n North African authors, but also on the obvious inten- 
tion of the translator to render a Greek source for a Latin speaking audi- 
ence, a situation hard to imagine in the East. 

In the light of both the chronological and the geographical aspect, 
Apuleian authorship of the Asc. would not seem impossible. We lose trace 
of Apuleius in North Africa as late as the end of the 2nd century (ca. 170 
A.D.). Admittedly, this would give an early date for the Asc. But given 
Apuleius! likely interest in Hermetic ideas (see below), the possibility that 
Apuleius read and adapted the Logos teles shortly after 1s onigin should 
not be excluded.? 

With reference to Augustine, I have already discussed the general point 
of philosophical *inconsistencies" between the Asc. and Platonic 1deas else- 
where in Apuleius works. For the philosopher Apuleius, vagueness and 
eclectic thinking even seem typical.? Moreover, the main task of a trans- 
lator or adaptor 1s surely to render the 1deas of the original text, not those 
of his own. Wherever we see Apuleius as a translator of Greek texts, he 
appears to act very freely, adapting the text for his Laün audience? But 
this does not include distorting essential notions so as to make them fit in 
a system of his own. He simply does not have such a coherent system. 
Theoretical inconsistencies do not seem to bother him even in his main 
writüngs, let alone in his translations. 

Finally, the arguments derived from style, rhythm and vocabulary seem 
faulty. Often, the very concept of "Apuleius" style' seems based on his 
main works, especially the Met. Within the canon of Apuleian works, stylis- 
tical differences are actually considerable. Whoever reads the Plat. after the 
Flor. or the Soc. will be struck by the wide differences. "Apuleius! style" 
appears to depend strongly on the genre he happens to be working in. In 
a translated dialogue, a "sacred" one at that, we need not expect the same 
stylistical exuberance as in a novel. In addition, these generical differences 
also invalidate any arguments based on clausulae.? Grecisms and "errors" 
of translation also occur in Apuleius' other translations,? and do not speak 
against him here. 

As to the idiom, Nock/Festugiére (1960) 280-2 list some words absent 
from the Asc. But their survey does not include typical words, and there- 
fore hardly seems convincing. The list presented by Horsfall Scotaü (1990) 
314n78 does contain more specific words, which in her view point to the 
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Christian atmosphere of the 4th century. But the pattern of Apuleius being 
the first to use a word which later reappears only in Christian authors, 1s 
well attested elsewhere, and may well be considered an argument in favour 
of his authorship rather than against it. Moreover, most of the examples 
she adduces are formed with suffixes which Apuleius particularly likes: 
administrator (Ascl. 3) and restitutrix (3), inordinatio (26) and tnrationabilitas (26). 
So, if the morphological aspect of these words is taken into account, they 
can also be used as an argument in favour of Apuleius. Below, in the para- 
graphs on style and idiom, I will further adduce some examples of stylis- 
tical ornaments and Apuleian words actually occurring in the Asc£. 

In concluding these remarks, it may be said that the various objections 
made to the Apuleian authorship of the Asc. are based on foundations 
which appear not very sohd. 


Apuleian. religion and. learning 


So, are there any positive elements to be adduced? Scholars have con- 
centrated so much on discussing the alleged differences between Apuleius' 
works and the Asc. that correspondencies and hnks have largely escaped 
their attention. In the following, I will briefly adduce a number of such 
points. Considered 1n isolation, some of them seem hardly impressive, but 
they are intended as cumulative indications. 

The actual inclusion of the Asc. 1n the MSS of Apuleian works, con- 
stitutes a close external link. As discussed above, the absence of Apuleius' 
name may well be explained. But of course, any serious attribution must 
also be based on internal factors. 

From the extant works of Apuleius, we have ample evidence for his 
insatiable curiosity and keen interest in matters of religion, mysteries and 
magic. In the Met., these motifs play a large role, culminating in the main 
character's initiation in the Isis cult in book 11. Apuleius explicitly testifies 
to his personal interest in mystery cults in a passage in the Apol, while his 
knowledge of magic can now be regarded as an established fact?! This 
alone would make his interest in Hermetic philosophy likely. 

Some more concrete indications can be adduced as well. Passages show- 
ing resemblances to contemporary Gnostic atütudes have been distinguished 
in the Met.? Recently, Bajoni (1994) 1794 has pointed to ideological par- 
allels between the Greek source of Mund. and Hermetüc speculation, such 
as the dominant role of a supreme, transcendent god, addressed with var- 
ious adjectives. A passage in Apol. 64 on this supreme god is analysed by 
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Regen (1971) 95-103 with three equivalent interpretations, one of these 
being a Hermetic one.? 

Another interesting passage may be adduced here. In Afol. 63 Apuleius 
counters the reproach that he possessed a magical statue. He denies any 
harmful intention and shows it to be a beautiful statue of Mercurius made 
of precious wood, used for pious practices. This passage has made schol- 
ars suspicious as to Apuleius' intentions for a long time (e.g. Abt (1908) 
226-9): Mercurius is, of course, no other god than Hermes, the very patron 
god of magic who is frequently addressed in magical papyri. Now, in 
Áscl. 23-4 there occurs a curious section on gods made by men. *Síatuas 
dicis, o. Trismegiste?" "Statuas, o. Asclepi (. ..) statuas animatas sensu. et. sfnritu. ple- 
nas lantaque facientes et talia, statuas. futurorum praescias eaque sorte, uale, somnus 
multisque alis rebus praedicentes, tmbecillitates hominibus facientes easque curantes, tris- 
&ütiam. laetittamque pro. meritis." (24) In his discussion of the passage, Mahé 
(1982) 99-100 connects this to Hellenisüc magic, referring to one of the 
magical papyri already quoted by Abt, on the fabrication of a small Hermes, 
with chlamys and caduceus. Perhaps the parallel with Apol 63 is more 
than just coincidence. 

With Hermes, we come to another interesting observation: the main 
characters in the Asc, Hermes and Asclepius, are names in which Apuleius 
is particularly interested. For Hermes/Mercurius, cf. also Apol. 31, where 
Apuleius shows his familiarity with. Hermes as the god of magic: itur, ul 
solebat ad magorum caerimonias aduocari Mercurius carminum uector (. . .). Mercurius 
occurs in a magical context also in Apol. 42, with another possible allusion 
in 43. Perhaps his role in the mysterious Cupid &? Psyche story, in the middle 
of the Met, is relevant here too.? 

The god Asclepius (Aesculapius) was the subject of a Greek and Latin 
hymn and an equally bilingual dialogue of Apuleius, to which he refers in 
Flor. 18, which is probably its "introductory speech." On another occasion, 
he delivered a speech in the city of Oea de Aesculapit maiestate, a. religious 
subject which has made the speech famous, as Apuleius adds: celebratissima 
est, uulgo legitur, in omnibus manibus. uersatur (Apol. 55). 'The text of the Afoí. 
indicates that he even has someone quote aloud its beginning. Furthermore, 
in Soc. 16 there is a brief mention of the fame and cult of Aesculapius, 
which surpass that of other deified heroes: ahus alibi gentium, Aesculapüus 
ubique. Even in the Met, the "god of medicine" is briefly mentioned (Met. 
1,4). Finally, it is well known that Apuleius held a high public priesthood 
(Flor. 16). Recently, it has been argued that this may well have been the 
office of priest of Asclepius.?? 
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The Asclepius addressed by Hermes in the Asc. is the grandson of the 
revered god, as we learn from the dialogue. Considering the evidence, 
can we say that this 1s merely coincidence? According to Abt (1908) 4-5n1 
the attribution of the Asc. to Apuleius was perhaps wrongly made om the 
basis of the passage in the Apol. But the argument can be reversed: it is 
possible that Apuleius was attracted to the Hermetic wriüngs because of his 
interest in Hermes and Asclepius. 

The Egyptian background of the Hermetc wriüngs would not oppose 
this. On a general note, there is abundant proof that Apuleius was much 
interested in. Egypt, especially in matters of religion.? It is even probable 
that he visited the country himself, as appears from his account in Apol. 
72, where he relates how once he was on his way to Alexandria (fergens 
Alexandream). He did not arrive then, but may well have done on another 
occasion.? Without entering into further biographical speculations, it seems 
safe to conclude that Apuleius must have been curious as to Egyptian reli- 
gion and learning, and can have sought access to original sources. 


Method and genre 


Now we can make a second step. Is it possible that Apuleius actually 
translated such a complex and esoteric Greek source? How would this fit 
into his oeuvre? 

Here, the answer seems unproblematic. Apuleius invariably presents him- 
self as a man of wide and various learning. The list of his works, both 
preserved and lost, shows an astonishing variety, with studies on logic and 
philosophy, biology and rhetoric, poetry and drama. Moreover, many of 
these works were either translations of Greek originals or fashioned after 
Greek models.?? 

Studies of Apuleius' translation technique (see above, n. 26) have shown 
clearly how he adapts his sources in a relatively free way, adding and re- 
ducing material, modifying thoughts and changing the idiom and syntax. 
This 1s precisely the sort of observation made in the case of the Asc! A 
fine example is a description of sexual intercourse between man and woman 
(Ascl. 21). Here, the Latin author departs from the original, in using 
euphemistic language to avoid obscenity.? This behaviour would seem typ- 
ical for Apuleius. One is strongly reminded here of Apuleius! explicit boasts 
in Apol. 33-4 of his ability to create decent and chaste Latin words.? 

some general tendencies in the Asc. have been described by Wigtil 
(1984). Compared to the Greek original, it seems to concentrate more on 
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apocalyptic description, on closer proximity of the divine, and on a more 
intense personal relation to it on the part of the devotee. From these "ide- 
ological differences," Wigtl draws the conclusion that the Latin Asc. must 
be widely separated in time and place from the original. But this does not 
necessarily follow. 'T'he elements in question may well be the result of the 
specific interest and talents of a translator, even a contemporary one. In 
fact, if we only recall Met. 11, they do not seem unlike Apuleius at all. 

So, as a translation, the Ascl. would fit perfectly into Apuleius! ceuvre. 
The same is true for the Asc. as a philosophical dialogue. In the For. 
Apuleius expressly states that among the many literary genres he adopts, 
dialogues are present: (...) sed pro his praeoptare me fateor uno. chartaro calamo 
me reficere poemata omnigenus apta uirgae, lyrae, socco, coturno, item satiras ac griphos, 
iler historias uarias rerum nec non orationes laudatas disertis nec non. dialogos laudatos 
philosophis, atque haec et alia eiusdem. modi tam graece quam latine, gemino uoto, pari 
studio, simili stilo (Flor. 9). None of these Apuleian dialogues "praised by 
philosophers" has survived. But it is not difficult and even tempting to 
imagine the Asc. as one of them.? 

It might be objected that in Roman hterature, dialogus had come to 
mean simply "philosophical treatise" without any exchange of 1deas between 
speakers. The d?alogi of Seneca present a clear example of this. But consider- 
ing Apuleius! conspicuous Platonism, it seems more likely that his "dia- 
logues" remained closer to the original, Platonic form. As a dialogue, the 
Ascl. may be compared to the later Platonic dialogues, where there is no 
lively discussion, but merely the setüng of a conversation, with one speaker 
exposing his views. This type of philosophical dialogue had been used by 
Cicero too. 


Style 


Furthermore, a brief look seems due at the style of the Asc, which 
scholars have often branded as *un-Apuleian." Evidently, the Asc. cannot 
stand a stylisical comparison with. the. exuberant. Met. But it should be 
realized that the Met. cannot serve as the model for Apuleian style, since 
it belongs to an enürely different genre. Rather, we should compare the 
Ascl. to the more philosophical Mund. and Plat. though there is a difference 
of genre here too. Whenever the authenticity of these writings was doubted, 
this was based on the argument that their style was dull, arid, and unlike 
"Apuleius." In recent years, the insight has grown that there is no such 
thing as a single Apuleian style, and that the writings in plain style are of 
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his hand as well. If Mund. and Plat. cannot be called *un-Apuleian" on 
the basis of their style, neither can the Asc. 

In this writing, many instances of a carefully polished, moderate style 
are to be found. The passage on statues quoted above can serve as a first 
example. Here we find repettüon of words and anaphora (statuas... stat- 
uas . . .), alliteraton, homoeoteleuton and assonance (StAtuAS AnimAtAS SenSu 
et. Spiritu. plenAS), long words (imbecillitate), and, most strikingly, an. almost 
paratactical list of clauses with a. participle on -2tes, creaüng a special rhyth- 
mical effect. There is nothing here which would be strange to Apuleius. 

Similarly, in Asc. 8 fÉ. the creation of man and his aim on earth are 
described in an appropriately elevated style, containing a great number of 
phrases which would not surprise us in a work by Apuleius. The same 
goes for the passage containing the apocalyptic descriptions (Ascl. 24 ff." 
Many other examples could be given.*? 

To add some minor points, I also point to the careful introduction and 
paraphrasis of Greek words,? to bold phrases and images," and to exam- 
ples of a particular chiastüic order with varianon of words.?! 

Obviously, Apuleius 1s not the only author who uses such stylistical orna- 
ments: they flourish in many Latin wriüngs, especially those dating from 
the 2nd to 4th centuries. So, the examples given above cannot be taken 
as proof of Apuleian style. On the other hand, what they do indicate 1s 
that the Asc. does not lack the stylistical refinement also to be found in 
Apuleius. 

One point remains to be explained here. In all of his writings, even in 
Mund. and Plat, Apuleius uses ornaments consisting of Latin and Greek 
literary quotations and allusions. These are missing in the Asc, although 
less conspicuous allusions may be not entirely absent. However, it should 
be remembered that the Asc is a sacred text, for which the translator 
shows much respect. As seen above, this does not mean that he does not 
change anything in it, but it can mean that he avoided the introduction 
of such elements. More specifically, he may have wished to retain fully the 
Egyptan context. The elevated, exotic atmosphere would be badly dis- 
turbed by a manifest, explicit quotation of a line from Plautus or Vergil.? 


Idiom 


Finally, the idiom seems worth considering. As I have already suggested, 
the problems raised here are not always to the point: often Apuleius is the first 
to use a word, which disappears after him, to emerge only in late authors. 
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New or rare words in the Asc. are regularly formed with suffixes Apuleius 
favours, especially nouns on -for and -trix, -tudo and -tas, adjectives starüung 
with multi-, omni- and. utui-.* Some very rare or archaic forms occur,? as 
do a number of Apuleian favourites.?? 

Some cases seem especially noteworthy here. The plural of adoratto occurs 
only in Ascl. 9 and Met. 4,28. The form instar, comparatively rare as a plain 
noun without a preposition, is used in a similar cosmological context in 
Ascl. 17 and Plat. 1,8?" Closely parallel is the use of the rare uuactas in 
Áscl. 29-30, in a context of the eternity and 1mmortality of the cosmos, 
with Soc. 4 utuacitas illic aeterna. et indefecta sit and. Mund. 2 immortales uwacitates. 

I have also noted some cases of striking correspondency in expression. 
In Asc.. 32, Hermes announces new mysteries to come: uos, o Tat et Asclefn 
et Hammon, intra secreta pectoris diuina mysteria silentio legite et taciturnitate celate. Here, 
we seem close to Met. 3,15 huius religiosi pectoris tui penetralibus haec 1ntra consep- 
tum clausa (...) simphetatem relationis meae. tenacitate. taciturmitatis. tuae. remunerare. 
The expression :ntra secreta pectoris occurs hterally in a prayer in Met. 11,25: 
numenque sanctissimum intra. pectoris mei secreta conditum? An unusual metaphor 
in Asc. 34, mentis (...) obtutu, has a close parallel in Flor. 2 mentis acie. et 
animi obtutu, both referring to man's way of reaching deeper understanding. 

Finally, the prayer at the end of the Asc, though certainly a transla- 
tion, as appears from the Greek onginal and Coptic parallel (see above), 
also shares elements in prayers as found in Apuleius, especially in Met. 11. 
Perhaps it 1s fiting to restrict myself here to a single word, the superla- 
tive exsuperantissimus for the highest god. The phrase gratias tibi, summe, exsu- 
perantissime with. which the. Latin prayer opens (41), has been compared by 
some to late sources.? In fact, we may profitably compare two indications 
of the god in Apuleius! works: summus et exsuperantissimus diuum 1n. Mund. 27; 
and summ exsuperantissimique deorum. omnium in. Plat. 1,12; furthermore urribus 
exsuperantissimis, said of the same god 1n Mund. 31. Moreover, in the passage 
in the Asc, the word has been consciously added by the Latn translator, 
since it does not correspond to anything in the Greek or Coptic versions.?? 

The puram et sine animalibus cenam with. which the prayer in the Asc. ends, 
might also be compared to the vegetarianism in Met. 11,23 and 28, but 
since. there is no verbal echo, this does not bear much weight. 


Conclusions 


This enquiry into the Asc. leads to the following conclusions. 
Ihe objections commonly raised against Apuleian authorship are open 
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to doubt. Especially the assumed late date may be questioned, since it is 
mainly based on evidence of Augustine and Lactantius which is not alto- 
gether conclusive. 

On the other hand, there are indications on several levels, that may 
well point to Apuleius. His insatiable curiosity about philosophy and reli- 
gion, mystery cults, magic and Egypt would make it not unlikely that he 
sought access to Hermetic sources. A translation of a dialogue in Greek 
would fit in perfectly in his oeuvre. Nothing in the style or idiom seems 
to make his authorship impossible. On the contrary, there are even sev- 
eral important stylistic and lexical parallels between the Asc. and the 
Apuleian corpus. 

Of course, it can never be proved beyond all doubt that Apuleius was 
the translator of the Asc. But weighing all the evidence, it seems wise to 
exclude this possibility no longer as decidedly as is süll done. 
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APPENDIX: other disputed Apuleiana 


Several other extant works have been attributed to Apuleius. By com- 
mon assumption, this is merely the result of Apuleius! wide renown in late 
antiquity and Middle Ages as a scienüst and magical expert. But inciden- 
tally, questions are still raised concerning their authorship. Therefore, some 
brief remarks may be added here.?? 

(a) Parallel to the Asc/., tradition has attached Apuleius! name to a herbal, 
De herbarum. medicaminibus. 'This work was widely used in the Middle Ages 
and has come down to us in many MSS. There seems to be no doubt 
among scholars that our Apuleius cannot have been its author, and that 
it cannot be dated earlier than the 4th century.? 

However, one may feel rather tempted by the magical and medical ele- 
ments in the work to associate it with Apuleius. Especially fascinating is 
the presence of "Asclepius" in the herbal, an element which has recently 
been pointed out as the principal cause of its attribution to Apuleius.?* If 
we allow for the possibility that the Asc is genuine, this might even be 
brought forward in defence of the authenticity of the herbal. But on recon- 
sidering the method and style, I have not been able to find convincing 
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arguments in support of such an Apuleian authorship.? The herbal is 
hardly more than a catalogue of herbs and plants, with brief, uncritical 
remarks about their use, and added drawings. There is nothing here which 
would refer to Apuleius specifically. As a whole, the book seems to belong 
to a late ancient or medieval context. 

(bh Recently, a cautious attempt was made to reopen the case for the 
so called De Physiognomonia. 'lhis is a Latin adaptation of Greek sources 
on physiognomy, the art of systematically drawing conclusions about a per- 
son's character from his or her external appearance. The attribution of 
the Laün text to Apuleius was first implied by Albertus Magnus (De anima 
1,2-3, who refers to a remark on the eyes of Socrates (Physiogn. 32) as 
being by Apuleius. In addition, it has been shown that Apuleius was well 
acquainted with physiognomy, as appears from various passages 1n the Met. 
and Afol.*' 

But the late testimonium of Albertus Magnus bears little weight by itself. 
Furthermore, knowledge of physiognomy is attested for many authors, and 
is no sufficient proof either. Most importantly, the Phystogn. 1s not trans- 
mitted among Apuleius! works and contains no elements which might seem 
specifically Apuleian, such as the Asc. does. Its style 1s simple and not 
refined or polished.9* As a whole, it is a rather scholastic summary of Greek 
sources. This uncritical method is, again, quite different from what we 
observe in works by Apuleius. 

On the other hand, it is not impossible that Apuleius made this sort of 
simple adaptations in his youth. One of the Greek sources for the Physiogn. 
is a treatise by the declamator Polemo, who lived during the reign of Had- 
rian. It is just conceivable that Apuleius studied his work in. Rome or 
Athens during his formative period, about 150 A.D. But for lack of any 
substantial evidence, it seems wise to keep the Physiogn. apart from the 
Apuleian corpus. 

(c) Finally, a word seems due on the Geoponica, a Byzantine agricultural 
and magical work in Greek. As one of its sources, it mentions "Apuleius." 
This cApuleius" or ^The Roman Apuleius" is mentioned more than 20 
times, both in the text and in the rubrics. It has been suggested that this 
must refer to a work of our Apuleius.? However, we cannot relate these 
testimonia to any extant text. The identification of Apuleius is tempting, 
especially considering the magical nature of much in the Geoponica receipts, 
and an Apuleian work may well have been at their basis. But here too, 
we cannot reach any further conclusions, especially since we have only 
these references to Apuleius, and no fragments. 
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In conclusion, there seems to be no reliable evidence to prove that 
Apuleius was involved with any of these works. On the other hand, they 
may well have been influenced by some of his genuine works which are 
no longer extant. 


NOTES 


* Research was supported by the Foundation for Literary Studies, Musicology and 
Drama Research, which is subsidized by the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific 
Research (NWO). I wish to express my thanks to those who have provided help and 
valuable comments: Prof. dr. J.H. Brouwers (Catholic University of Nijmegen), dr. B.L. 
Hijmans jr. (Schiermonnikoog) and the other members of the Groningen Apuleius 
Research Group (University of Groningen), and parücipants of the Dutch Latünists' Day 
1995 (held at the University of Leiden). 

! For a survey of the Apuleian MSS tradition, see L.D. Reynolds (ed.), Texts and 
transmission (Oxford 1983) 15-9. For the philosophical works in particular cf. also the 
introductions in the modern critical editions, Beaujeu (1973) and Moreschini (1991); fur- 
ther Moreschini (1985) 267-88 and the very detailed monography Klibansky/Regen 
(1993). 

^ [n general, see Hijmans (1987) 408-12. Of Soc. only the position and function of the 
prologue have been called into doubt, though not its authorship; on the problem see: 
Vincent Hunink, The prologue of Apuleius! *De deo Socratis," Mnemosyne 48 (1995) 
292-312. For the authenticity of Mund., see Regen (1971) 108-10; Marchetta (1992); 
Bajoni (1991) and (1994). For Plat. see Regen (1971) 108; Beaujeu (1973) 1x-xxix. The 
authenticity of Herm. has been strongly defended by C. Johanson, Was the magician of 
Madaura a logician?, Aperon 17 (1983) 131-4; further Londey/Johanson (1987) and 
Klibansky/Regen (1993) 18-23. However, Moreschini (1991) süll rejects it, though he 
includes the text in his edition. 

?  Beaujeu (1973) viii: *personne ne croit plus, de nos jours, que l'auteur de cette tra- 
duction ait pu étre Apulée"; accordingly, Beaujeu omits the text of the Asc. Moreschini 
(1991) does give the Latin text, but only because it has been transmitted with the philo- 
sophica. For the same reason Klibansky/Regen (1993) include the Ascl. in their inves- 
tigations of the MSS. However, they categorically add: "stammt gewif) nicht von Apuleius" 
(18, without any further indication. Copenhaver (1992) does not mention Apuleius in 
his translatüon of the Corpus Hermeticum before p. 214; here, in a subordinate clause, it 
is stated that the traditional attribution to Apuleius is "groundless." Wigtil (1984) went 
even further: in his ANRW artücle on the Asc, the name of Apuleius is not mentioned 
at all. Among other studies in which Apuleian authorship is rejected, are Moreschini 
(1985) 71-119; Gersh (1986) 218. 

* Of older scholars, Hildebrand (1842) vol. I, xlix-liv still explicitly defended the attri- 
bution to Apuleius. In modern studies, scholars remain cautious at best: Regen (1971) 
101n309 remarks that he is not sure, and that a thorough study of the Ascl. should be 
made. Doubts are also expressed by Mead (1964) 244-5. Recently, Hijmans (1987) 411-2 
seems inclined to consider Apuleian authorship, pointing to the inadequacy of the argu- 
ments used against it. In the first section of the present contribution I will resume and 
extend his arguments. 
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5 'The awkward dehlera probably represents the subtitle Bíblos hierà of the Greek orig- 
inal; cf. Mahé (1982) 48; Moreschini (1991) 39. 

9. Nam diuersa de illis Hermes Aegyptius, quem. "Trismegiston uocant, sensit et. scripsit. Apuleius enim 
deos quidem illos negat (...) Ille autem Asclepius altos deos esse dicit a. summo Deo factos, alios ab 
hominibus (Aug. C.D. 8,23). Augusüne's testimony is given special attention by Horsfall 
Scotti (1990) 312-21. 

^ Cf. Mahé (1982) 55-6; Moreschini (1985) 72-3; Horsfall Scotti (1990) 314. Wigtil 
(1984) 2284 even proposes a date as late as the early 5th century; similarly Copenhaver 
(1992) xl and 214. 

$ Cf. Copenhaver (1992) 239 with further references. 

? On differences between the Ascl. and 2nd century Platonism, see Gersh (1986) 329- 
87. On the other hand, ideological parallels can also be pointed out. For instance, 
Moreschini (1985) 115 connects the use of the term receptaculum for matter (34) with 
concepts in Plat. 1,5 and 1,7. 

! ^ One is tempted to assume that the very "strangeness" of the Hermetic dialogue 
deters most classicists in. advance. Specialists of the Hermetc tradition, on the other 
hand, can not easily relate the Asc. to this late classical author. In general, they show 
surprisingly httle interest in the question of the authorship of the Asc. 

!! 'lhe former can easily be seen in the descriptions of all relevant MSS and Florilegia, 
as given by Klibansky/Regen (1993) 55-138; the latter may also be observed in Moreschini 
(1991) max. 

? Cf Klbansky/Regen (1993), nrs. 2, 12, 17, 55, 81, 91, 93, 107. These MSS are 
dated in the 15th century, except nr. 81, which belongs to the 14th century. This shows 
that in the early Renaissance Apuleius was considered as the author of the Asc. cf. fur- 
ther above, n4. 

!5 Scholars point to the high respect paid by the translator to the Greek original 
(though he adapts it at some points; cf. below), and to his search for sollemnity; cf. 
Nock/Festugiére (1960) 276 *la version latine est manifestement une traduction libre, 
plus soucieuse de solennité que de précision"; further e.g. Wigtil (1984) 2293-4. The 
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"religious," "sacred" atmosphere of the dialogue is stressed from its very opening lines; 
in 23 it 1s called a sanctissimus sermo. 

^ One might object that a simple alphabetic order can explain the connection, Asclepius 
naturally following Apuleius. However, Augustine does not refer to this title. Instead the 
main speaker in the Asc, "Hermes" or *Hermes Aegypticus," is treated as if he were 
the author (e.g. C.D. 8,23). As Hijmans (1987) 412n56 points out, this is common practice. 
5 [n particular, references to Plat. are missing. On Augustine and Apuleius much has 
been written; cf. Moreschini (1979) 219-58; Horsfall Scotti (1990) see further: Cornelius 
Mayer (ed.), Augustinus-Lexicon Y 3 (Basel 1988) s.v. "Apuleius" (423-5). 

!6 Cf. e.g. Mead (1964) 244. In recent years, discoveries at Nag Hammadi have brought 
to light fragments of a Coptic translation of the same original. (Nag Hammadi codices 
VL7-8). See the extensive studies and synoptical editions by Mahé (1978) and (1982); 
cf. further J.-P. Mahé, La voie hermétüque d'immortalité, Vig.Chr. 45 (1991) 347-75. 
Compared with the Asc, the Coptüc version is said to be more literal. An English trans- 
lation of the Coptic fragments is given in Robinson (1984) 298-307. 

7 Many motifs in the passage are common in apocalyptic texts. Scholars have noticed 
parallels with Jewish, Egyptian and lranean sources; cf. Copenhaver (1992) 239, and 


earlier: Nock/Festugiére (1960) 379n201, who clearly state that it has been shown: *que 
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ces prédictions ne se référent (post eventum) à aucun fait historique déterminé." At 
p. 277 Nock/Festugiére seem to contradict themselves; here they suggest that the mention 
of legal sanctions against religion must have been inserted in the text at a later date. 
5 Cf. Mahé (1982) 25-6; Van den Broek/Quispel (1991) 25; Copenhaver (1992) xliv. 
Collecüons of Hermetica must have been in circulation as early as the 2nd century; cf. 
Copenhaver (1992) xli. Evidently, the Hermetic material on. which the writings are 
based are even older. Ancient testimonia on Hermetism have been collected by Moreschini 
(1985) 51-68. One of the earliest examples is Mart. 5,24. 

? Apart from Lactantius, Nock/Festugiére also use a papyrus from the late 3rd cen- 
tury containing the final prayer of the work. For this Greek text, compared to the 
Coptic version and the Asc, see Mahé (1978) 135-67; compared only to the Asc., see 
Moreschini (1985) 79-80. But it should be realised that the only chronological evidence 
presented by this papyrus is a terminus ante quem. 

^? Cf. Mead (1964) 244-5; Wigtil (1984) 2297; cf. also Regen (1971) 102. 

^ Blanco (1984) 2253 remarks that scholars have pointed to affinites with Herme- 
tism in the system of the Gnostics at Rome, attacked by Plotinus in 263-7. 'This would 
already point to a considerably earlier date than is generally assumed. 

? On the African provenance of the Asc, cf. Mahé (1982) 56-8. 

^ "phe situation may be closely parallel to that of the Met. Nowadays, Lucian is often 
considered to have been the author of the Greek Metamorphoseis; cf. Niklas Holzberg, 
Apuleius und der Verfasser des griechischen Eselsromans, W7A 10 (1984) 161-77; Niklas 
Holzberg, 7he ancient novel (London 1995) 76-7. If this 1s correct, Apuleius must have 
adapted this model too only shortly after it had been composed. 

^ "[Io mentüon one or two examples, the views in the Asc. on various sorts of gods 
and their hierarchy seem different from Platonic ideas. Apocalyptc notions seem absent 
from his other works. Cf. further Gersh (1986) 329-87. 

^ A fine example is given by Regen (1971) 95-103: in a passage in the Apol. on the 
supreme god (c. 64), notions from different philosophical tradition are fused together. 
Regen 109-110 summarizes what he regards as Apuleius weak points as a philosopher: 
"den Mangel an strenger Logik, das Fehlen sprachlicher bzw. terminologischer Schárfe 
und das Verschwimmen der Systemgrenzen." 

? Cf. studies on Mund. and Soc. mentioned above, n. 2; further Hijmans (1987) 417- 
22; see also below in the section "Method and genre." In general on Roman transla- 
tion technique, cf. the contributions on Cicero, Vitruvius and Gellius in: Carl Werner 
Müller, Kurt Sier, Jürgen Werner (edd.), Zum Umgang mit fremden Sprachen in der griechisch- 
romischen Antike (Stuttgart 1992) 173 ff. 

"7 Cf. M. Bernhard, Der Sti des Apuleius von Madaura (Stuttgart 1927), who considers 
Herm. and the Asc. as spurious, and accordingly leaves them aside (p. 4). This is not 
without effect on the overall picture of Apuleius! style. Significantly, Louis Callebat, 
Formes et modes d'expression dans les oeuvres d'Apulée, ANRW 11,34,2 (1994) 1600- 
1664, deals mainly with the Met. 

^? Even Hijmans, a scholar very much interested in clausulae research (as appears from 
his: Apuleius orator: "Pro se de Magia" and "Florida," ANRW II 34,2 (1994) 1708- 
1784, esp. 1744-60), makes this point and proposes to leave such arguments aside; cf. 
Hijmans (1987) 410; 412. 

^? Cf. recently on translation "errors" in Mund.: Marchetta (1992). 


? Cf. Hijmans (1987) 412n59 with further ref. For an example of new senses of existing 
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words, see: Victor Schmidt, Moralische Metaphonk bei Apuleius und im christlichen 
Latein am Beispiel morum squalore," WS 103 (1990) 139-43. 

?! 'Dlhe main statements in Apol. 55 are: Sacrorum pleraque initia in. Graecia. participaui (. . .) 
at ego, ut dixi, multituga sacra et. plurimos ritus et uarias. cerimonias studio ueri. et. officio. erga. deos 
didici. It 1s to be noted that Apuleius underscores the vanety of these interests: he poses 
as an observant of religious practices of different sorts; cf. also Soc. 14. In general, on 
the role of these religious motifs in the Met. cf. Carl G. Schlam, The metamorphoses of 
Apuleius, on making an ass of oneself (Chapel Hill/London 1992) esp. ch. 1 and 10. 
For magic in the Apol, cf. Abt (1908), passim; 1n the Met. cf. Schlam (1992), esp. ch. 7. 
For the role of magic in the Asc, see also Copenhaver (1992) xxxvnu, who lists some 
passages "more closely related than most to the theory and practice of magic." 

? Cf. Jean-Pierre Mahé, Quelques remarques sur la religion des Métamorphoses 
d'Apulée et les doctrines gnostiques contemporaines, ASR 46 (1972) 1-19. Further: Ken 
Dowden, Psyche on the rock, Latomus 42 (1982) 336-52. 

5 For a similar passage in De Plat., attention has been drawn to Gnostüc parallels; Cf. 
R. Van den Broek, Apuleius on the nature of God (de Plat. 190-191), in: J. Den Boeft, 
A.H.M. Kessels (edd.), Actus, studies in honour of H.L.W. Nelson (Utrecht 1982) 57-72. 

* For ample bibliography on Hermes and his Egyptian equivalent Thot in relation to 
magic, cf. Copenhaver (1992) 93-4. For Hermes as a Greek god, see Hans Herter, 
Hermes. Ursprung und Wesen eines Griechischen Gottes, RAM 119 (1976) 194-241. 
5 [ do not include general references in Apuleius! works to Mercurius, e.g. of cos- 
mological and astronomical nature. 

* Cf. J.B. Rives, The priesthood of Apuleius, AJPh 115 (1994) 273-90. On a minor 
note, cf. also the doctor called Asclepiades resuscitaüng a. man from near-death in Flor. 
19. The anecdote about this man occurs in other sources too, e.g. Plin. .NH 25,13. 
Apuleius seems to have been fascinated by the motif of salvation from apparent death; 
cf. also several passages in the Met. e.g. 1,13-17; 10,2-12 with the Groningen Commentaries 
on Apuleius al. (forthc.); for an extensive analysis of relevant passages cf. Berber Wesseling, 
Leven, liefde en dood: motieven in. antieke romans (Diss. Groningen 1993) 92-103. Interestingly, 
the context of all such passages appears to be predominantly magical and religious. 

7  "Auus emm tuus. Asclepi, medicinae primus inuentor (. ..)" (Ascl., 77). Likewise, Hermes 1s 
a grandson of the great Thoth. In some treatises in the Corpus Hermeticum, the names 
seem to refer to the gods rather than their descendants. For these names cf. Mahé 
(1982) 47n2; Copenhaver (1992) 93-5; 124-5. 

?  [ merely list some passages without further discussion: Met. 1,1; 2,28; 11,4; 11,1l; 
11,16; Apol. 8; 38; 56; Flor. 6; 15; Soc. 14; 15; Plat, 1,93; Mund. 7. On the Egyptian ele- 
ments in Met. 11, see in particular: J. Gwyn Griffiths, Apuleius of Madauros. The Isis-book 
(Metamorphoses, book XI) (Leiden 1975) 20-31. Cf. further: Pierre Grimal, Le calame égyp- 
tien d'Apulée, REA 73 (1971) 343-55. 

? "[ravel between the region of Carthage and Egypt was apparently a regular phe- 
nomenon, cf. Apol. 57-9. 

^? "Dhe Met. is based on a Greek story. The Afol. includes much Greek material, as 
do the lor. Soc. 1s probably a Latin version of a now lost Greek discourse preceding 
it, and is firmly based on Greek sources, as are, manifestly, Plat. and Herm. The latter 
is possibly even a translation, such as Mund. certainly is. Cf. also Regen (1971) 109. 
For the lost works, cf. the list in e.g. H.E. Butler, A.S. Owen, Afulei Apologia sie pro se 


de magia, with introduction and commentary (...) (Oxford 1914) xxvi-xxviii. 
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*"B Cf. Maheé (1978) 23; Mahé (1982) 51-61; Wigtil (1984); and passim in. notes on the 
text by Nock/Festugiére (1960) and Copenhaver (1992). 

* Of. Mahe (1982) 61: "Il adapte ce passage avec un souci de respectabilité pudi- 
bonde." In general, the "silhouette de l'adaptateur latin" which Mahé 60-1 describes 
here, bears remarkable resemblances to the common image of Apuleius: *(...) chaud 
partisan de toutes les dévotions populaires, c'est un homme cultivé, qui a des préten- 
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tions métriques dans sa prose," "son insistance pompeuse sur les lois," ^il est capable 
d'étre sententieux (...) et d'une prolixité emphatique sur les questions qui l'embar- 


un homme important certes, 
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rassent," *ce n'est donc pas un hermétiste convaincu, 


mais pas éminent." 
5 By contrast, obscenity in poetry can be defended, according to Apuleius, because 
of generic conventions, cf. Apol. 11. This would explain his translation technique in the 
Apuleian poetical fragment Anth. Lat. 712 Riese, known as the Anechomenos. Here, a 
"chaste" onginal of Menander appears to be expanded in the Latn text with. much 
additional, more or less obscene material. Cf. SJ. Harrison, Apuleius Eroticus: Anth. 
Lat. 712 Riese, Hermes 120 (1992) 83-89. Similarly, obscenities in. the. Met. can. be 
defended as typical of the genre of the novel. 

* — We only possess two minute fragments of a free Latin version by Apuleius of the 
Phaedo; see Beaujeu (1973) 173. Significantly, Apuleius is working on the basis of a Greek 
model even there. For his dialogues, cf. also Flor. 20: Canit enim. Empedocles carmina. Plato 
dialogos, Socrates hymnos, Epicharmus modos, Xenophon historias, Crates satiras: Apuleius uester haec 
omnia nouemque Musis pari studio colt. (. . .). 

9 [he question arises: how could Apuleius claim personal credit for the translation of 
the Asc, if he had not added his name to the text? I would suggest he may have 1old 
in one of his public discourses that he was the translator. Perhaps he even gave the 
reason why his name was lacking in the written form of the text. This could explain 
why the Asc. was ranged among Apuleius! works, but without his name added to it. 
One or two generations later, his authorship could thus have become unclear. —Of 
course, this thought remains speculative, for lack of external evidence. 

*6. Cf. e.g. mirari atque adorare caelestia. et. incolere. atque. gubernare. terrena. (8); hominum. enim 
admirationibus, adorationibus, laudibus, obsequiis caelum caelestesque delectantur (9); ne terrenus mundus 
uideretur incultior, si modorum dulcedine. caruisset, sed potius ut. musicatis hominum cantilenis. conce- 
lebraretur laudibus (9; 1n the context of the idea that the Muses have been sent to mankind); 
paucissimi pura mente praediti sortita sunt. caeli. suspiciendi. uenerabilem curam (9); rationem uero. trac- 
latus istius, O Asclepi, non. solum sagaci intentione, uerum etiam cupio te animi. utuacilate. percipere 
(10); ut rerum diuersitates, qualitates, effectus quantitates suspiciosa indagatione. sectetur. (11). 

U "To mention one example: Aoc totum bonum (...) periclitabitur eritque. graue hominibus ac 
per hoc contemnetur nec deligetur totus hic mundus, dei opus imitabile, gloriosa. constructio, bonum mul- 
tiformi imagine compositum, machina uoluntatis dei in suo opere absque inuidia. suffragantis, in unum 
omnium quae uenerari laudari amari denique a. uidentibus possunt. multiformis adunata. congestio (25). 
Notice the paratactical structure and ornamental appositions, the great number of spe- 
cial words and complex sound patterns. 

* Cf. examples adduced by Hildebrand (1842) vol. II, lii-liv. 

? Eg. in 6; 10; 17; 19. For the method, cf. e.g. Mund. 1; 10; 13; 16; 18; 33; 38. 
Some definitions even use similar words, as those of Kosmos in Mund. 29 and Asc. 10. 
Of course, with a word as Kosmos, this is only to be expected. But Gersh (1986) 386- 
7n254 notices wordplay in Ascl. 10, involving mundus in its double sense of world" and 
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*pure." This etymological wordplay might point to Apuleius again, in whose works it 
abounds. 

9! Cf deorum in terras suae religionis merito sola deductio (25), with. deductio meaning as much 
as "place where they settle"; catenatis nexibus uincta (39) (of the Aemarmene); or. sempiterni- 
tate uiuendi. ctrcumuallatus et. quasi. constrictus (30) (of. mundus). 

? Cf. e.g. omnia. unius esse aut. unum esse omma (1); ut illum intelligentiae. diuinum. perciperet 
sensum, qui sensus est diuitor (7); aeternitatis. uiuacitate. (. ..) uitali aeternitate (30); ut. et. aeterni- 
latis. stabilitas moueatur et. temporis mobilitas. stabilis fiat (31). Examples of this phenomenon 
in Mund. are adduced by Londey/]Johanson (1987) 15-7 to prove the Apuleian author- 
ship of that work. 

? "[hus, editors have connected the phrase ut altera auide alterius « Venerem? rapiat interiusque 
recondat (Ascl. 21) to Verg. Georg. 3,137 sed rafnat sitiens Venerem interiusque recondat. But since 
the text of the Asc. has been emended here on 4he basis of Vergil, the parallel is quite 
uncertain. 

5 Similarly, intertextual elements are notably less frequent in the "Egyptian" llth 
book of the Met. than in its previous books, as Dr. R. Van der Paardt has kindly pointed 
out to me. 

*" Cf. eg. dispensator, distributor, tributor, praesitor, nutritor (all in. 27, some elsewhere as 
well); frequentator (29); imitator (8; 31); receptrix and restitutrix (2); ambitudo (31); ualiditas (33); 
rotunditas (17; 40); mrationabilitas (26); multifarius (12); multiformis (2; 5; 25; 34); omninominis 
(20); omniformis (3; 19; 34-6); uiufficus (2). 

9$ Cf. glutinum (39), used in a rare metaphorical sense, as in the poetical Apuleian frag- 
ment Anechomenos 12 Veneris glutino. Cf. also the rare deponent auxiliari (38) and the archaic 
optative forms Zocassis (l) and putassis (38). A remarkable list of inchoativa is: caelum 
umescens vel arescens vel frigescens vel ignescens vel clarescens vel sordescens (36). 

9 Cf. singillatim (38), 6 ümes elsewhere in Apuleius; curiositas (14), a key word in the 
Mhet.; the adverb omnifariam (16), 4 ümes elsewhere in Apuleius; the passive forms uegetari 
(16; 27), 2 times; and uiduari (24), 11 times, the deponent ferfruor (7), 9 times; the noun 
medela (22), 10 times; proximitas (5; 23), twice. For a different type of lexical example, cf. 
e.g.: senectus ueniet mundi: inreligio, inordinatio, inrationabilitas (26), a typical phrase with. three 
very rare words, closely parallel to the Apuleian adjectives creligiosus, inordinatus and trra- 
ttonabilis (3, 4 and 2 times respectüvely), and formed with suffixes productive in Apuleius. 
? [n both cases the word is used in the context of an explanation that the mundus has 
the form of a sphaera. 

*? Slightly different, but süll curious is: Met. 8,8 tacita (...) pectoris sui secreta. (....) dete- 
gere. The rare laciturnitas occurs on two other places in the Met. 

? Beaujeu (1973) xxxii and 331; Maheé (1978) 153-5; cf. further Gersh (1986) 271-2; 
Bajoni (1994) 1792. 

99 See the texts in Mahé (1978) 160-1. For summus exsuperantissimus as a. possible argu- 
ment in favour of Apuleius, cf. Hijmans (1987) 415. 

9! 'The fullest list is given by Jean-Marie Flamand, Apulée de Madaure, in: Dictionnaire 
des philosophes antiques, publié sous la direction de Richard Goulet (...) I, Abam(m)on à 
Ax (Pans 1989) 311-3; cf. further Hijmans (1987) 408-9. 

?? Hijmans (1987) 409 announces a discussion on the authenticity of three works: Herm., 
ÁAscl. and the herbal, but surprisingly discusses only the first two. 

$$ Cf. Charles Singer, The herbal in antiquity, HS 47 (1927) 1-52, esp. 37-43; Linda 
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(1978) 214-27. The text of the herbal is not easily accessible: unlike the AscL, it 1s not 
included in editions of Apuleius! works. Cf. E. Howald/H.E. Sigerist (edd.), Antoni Musae 
De Herba Vettonica. liber, Pseudo-Apulei Herbarius (. ..) (Leipzig/ Berlin 1927) (CML IV) 15- 
225; a beautiful facsimile of the editio princeps, with useful additional material, is: 
F.W.T. Hunger (ed), 7he herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius (...) (Leiden 1935). 

?* Arguments for this are presented by Voigts (1978). She considers neither the Ascf. 
nor the herbal as authentic, and so merely explains a wrong" attribution. 

9 On a general note, Hunger (1935) xviii suggests a North African origin of the herbal, 
on the basis of the Latin, and of the occurrence of some plants and repales. 

$ ^ F. Opeku, Physiognomy in Apuleius, in: C. Deroux (ed.), Studies in latin literature and 
Roman history 1 (Bruxelles 1979) 467-74. 

9 Cf already: Elizabeth C. Evans, The study of physiognomy in the second century 
A.D., TAPA 72 (1941) 96-108; further: H,J. Mason, Physiognomy in Apuleius! Meta- 
morphoses 2,2, CPh (1984) 307-9. 

* Here too, the style has been considered as an argument for establishing the date. 
Recent editors of the Latin text have assumed that it must be placed as late as the 4th 
century A.D.: cf. J. André, Anonyme latin. Traité de Physiognomonie (Paris 1981) (Budé series); 
Giampiera Raina, Pseudo Aristotele, Fisiognomica; Anonimo Latino, II trattato. di fisiognomica 
(Milano 1994) (2nd impr.; I classici della BUR). 

* Cf René Marün, Apulée dans les Géoponiques, RPh 46 (1972) 246-55. Martin's 
suggestion 1s rejected by R.H. Rogers, The Apuleius of the Geoponica, Calif. Stud. in 
Class. Ant. 11 (1978) 197-207. 
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Charles Munier, Saint 7ustin, Apologie pour les Chrétiens. Édition et traduction 
(Paradosis 39). Éditions Universitaires Fribourg Suisse, 1995. 


Aprés avoir publié récemment un bilan des recherches consacrées à 
l'Apologie de Justin depuis la fin du XIX* siécle (L'Apologie de Saint. justin, 
philosophe et. martyr, Paradosis 38, 1994), l'auteur présente ici une nouvelle 
édiüon de cet important ouvrage. Dans l'introduction 1l discute en 18 peuts 
paragraphes les problémes posés par ce texte, suivis à la fin de chacun 
d'eux d'une bibliographie. 

Les titres des deux livres démontrent que l'auteur considére les deux 
apologies comme un seul ouvrage. Et conséquemment il a fait imprimer 
la deuxiéme Apologie comme la suite de la premiére, notamment comme 
paragraphes 69-83. Mais quoi qu'il en soit, i1 me semble inopportun de 
changer lindicaton traditionelle, c'est-à-dire: Afologie 1 1-68 et Apologie 1I 
1-15. Rien que pour éviter des confusions dans les références. 

Dans l'unique manuscrit, qui contient les ouvrages de Justin, la seconde 
Apologie, la plus courte, précéde la premiére, la plus longue. L'éditeur 
écrit: *Malgré la disposition du manuscrit, il est certain que la plus petite 
Apologie (Apol. II) a été composé avant la grande (Apol. I), à laquelle elle 
renvoie à plusieurs reprises"? (p. 3). Évidemment il faut lire *aprés la grande." 
On trouve une autre erreur dans la liste des passages dans lesquels l'édi- 
teur s'écarte du texte de Blunt (Cambridge 1911), qu'il reproduit. Il s'agit 
de l'adresse de la premiére Apologie, qui content une abondance des noms 
propres, qui ont provoqués plusieurs erreurs. L'éditeur donne là le texte 
grec tel qu'il l'a restitué (p. 34), mais ce texte n'est pas conforme au texte 
de l'édition elle-méme (p. 40). 

L'éditeur ne veut pas présenter 1ci une nouvelle édition critique. Il repro- 
duit l'édition de A.W.F. Blunt avec quelques conjectures et un nombre 
d'addiüons dans l'apparat criüque. Il le fait *en attendant l'édition du 
GCS." Cependant une édition critique a été récemment publiée par 
M. Marcovich (PTS 38) 1994, qui donne toute information possible sur 
le manuscrit unique et les éditions antérieures. Cette édition se disüngue 
de toutes les autres par le nombre de conjectures (voir la récension dans 
Vig.Chr. 50, 1996, 81-2). La présente édition est plus conservative, ce qui 
me semble étre prudent. 
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L'apparat cntique est plus restreint que celui de Marcovich. Maintes 
fois seulement la lecon variante d'Otto a été mentionnée. Deux remarques 
à faire. Parmi les éditions celle de J.C.T. Otto est cité de fagon suivante: 
"Iéna 1842 (1847, 1876)," ce qui fait supposer que la lecon d'Otto mention- 
née se trouve dans les éditions successives, ce qui n'est pas le cas; car l'édi- 
üon de 1876 est plurimum aucta et emendata et c'est à celle que l'auteur se 
référe. Il aurait mieux fait d'écrire dans la liste: *J.C. T. Otto, éd. Iéna 
1876 (anténeurement éd. 1842, 1847).^ D'ailleurs souvent la lecon attribuée 
à Otto se trouve, il est vrai, dans son texte, mais elle appartenait à un 
éditeur antérieur; par ex. 13, 3 ao1óv (coniec. Thirlby), 13, 4 «àv (coniec. 
Sylburg). Voir l'édinon de Marcovich. 

Ces quelques remarques n'ótent rien à la valeur de l'édition de cette 
importante oeuvre de Saint Jusün. 
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Clemenüs Alexandrini Protrepticus. Edited by M. Marcovich (Supplements 
to Vigiliae Chrisüanae 34). Leiden-New York-Kóln, Brill, 1995. 


Having prepared critical editions of Hippolytus (1986), Athenagoras 
(1990), Pseudo-Jusün (1990), Jusün (1994), Taüuan (1995) and Theophilus 
of Antoch (1995), Marcovich now undertakes the same task for Clement's 
admirable Protrepticus. As was the case with Justin's opus, the Protrepticus of 
Clement is preserved virtually in a single manuscript, the famous Codex 
Aretae, Parisinus gr. 45] from 913-914. In both cases one has to do with 
a text full of textual corruptions. Clement's Protrepticus was edited by Stáhlin 
in 1905, but, according to the present author, he *was not sensitive enough 
to meaning and textual problems." 

Marcovich's edition is based on *a thorough in-depth study of the Parisi- 
nus," on the study of the entire opus of Clement, on an extended and updated 
criticism, and a more sensitive approach to meaning and criticism (Preface). 

The result is a well-documented edition, with two apparatus, an apparatus 
crilicus and an apparatus fontium et. locorum. parallellorum. 'Yhe latter is full of 
interesting information and demonstrates the profound knowledge of the 
editor. In the critical apparatus one often reads scripsi, addidi. Those who 
have studied earlier editions of Marcovich know that he is not averse to 
making emendations and conjectures. Many times he adds a yóp (11,16; 
65,5; 77,5; 88,16; 103,26; 106,22; 114,4). Several times he writes y&p, where 
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the manuscript has ó& (93,11; 94,2; 104,14; 117,23), sometimes he changes 
the other way round óé in yàp (47,19; 66,23). When one reads in Denniston, 
Greek Particles, p. 169; *6é 1s not infrequently used where the context admits, 
or even appears to demand, yàp," these changes of the text become some- 
what problematic. As I observed with regard to the additions of Justin's 
Apologies, many additions of the editor make the text clearer, but the 
question remains: did the author write it in that way? 

In one case I wondered why the editor did not follow the reading of 
the codex Mutünents. Protr. 109, 1: IIóoo yoov &pewov tot &vOponoic too 
toyx&vew tÀv émiOvuiv àpynv unó& éniOvpeiv £O£Aew óv ui 9et. Here the 
codex Mut. reads 16 tiv &pynv. Then «0 &0£Aew would be opposed to 109 
tux&v£w, while tv àpynvv 1s more often used as an adverb than àpynv with- 
out article. 

However this may be, the author has presented a fine edition, which gives 
us all the information we need about the tradition of this beautiful text. 
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C. Gnilka, Chrészs. Die. Methode der. Kirchenváter im. Umgang. mit. der. antiken 
Kultur, Bd.Il: Kultur und Conversion. Basel, Schwabe, 1993, 201 S. 


In 1984 Gnilka published the results of his investigation into the use of 
the term chresis orthe (usus iustus) from 400 B.C. tll 800 A.D. This term 
came from the ancient world, originated in juridical and medical circles 
and was appropriated by the Chrstüans in order to indicate the correct 
way of coping with pagan culture. In his study of 1993, however, Gnilka 
seeks to prove more. By use of pagan and patristüc texts, he attempts to 
show that ancient culture was approached by the Fathers of the Church 
according to a quite specific method. When we know what that method 
was, we are able to see the sheer scale of the transformation and conver- 
sion of the ancient world which Christianity brought about. 

Gnilka's study, consisüng of six chapters, treats of the following themes: 

A. Differences between the pagan quest for truth and the Christian claim 
that Jesus Christ is the Truth, pp. 9-18; B. The confrontation between the 
Church Fathers defending the Chrisuan claim that Jesus Christ alone is 
the Truth and the pagans advocating the many ways which lead to truth, 
pp. 19-61; C. The method of the Church Fathers consisüng in the trans- 
formation of pagan cultural elements, pp. 63-91; D. The link between 
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personal conversion and the Christianization of an entire culture, pp. 93- 
127; E. The principle of purification as applied to temples and 1dols, pp. 
129-176; F. The theological underpinning of the patristic method in its 
approach to pagan culture. Gnilka concentrates here especially on the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation and provides thereby a precise analysis of 
Augustine's letter 137, 12 to Volusianus, pp. 177-186. 

Before going on to make some general critical remarks concerning 
Gnilka's study, I should like thematcally to deal with the more important 
chapters, namely, B, C, D and E. 

Chapter B. In sharp contrast to the pagans, who liked to talk of the 
many ways, the Fathers of the Church expressed, in the metaphor of the 
one way, the exclusive Christian claim to the truth. Naturally, the quest 
for truth had begun long before Christianity had. come into existence, but 
Chrstianity's claim to possess the truth exclusively rested on something 
new, namely, the strong proof of divine revelation. For sceptical pagans, 
unable to accept anything as certain, this assertion of Christianity was over- 
whelming. Illustrations of this point can be found in the dialogue Octavius 
by Minucius Felix and even more dramatcally in the famous speech 
delivered by the Rhetor Quintus Aurelius Symmachus in the year 384. It 
is clear from this speech that paganism is already dying out. Symmachus 
seeks to preserve the political and cultural grandeur of Rome when he 
says that "Every nation possesses a cultus all its own. What human beings 
worship, however, 1s everywhere the same. Such a sublime mystery cannot 
be approached by only one way since the one way has never been made 
known to us." Thus Symmachus attempts to refute the Christian claim to 
exclusivity in possessing divine revelation. Ambrose picks up this point and, 
once again by appealing to divine revelation, counters the scepsis of 
Symmachus. Ambrose defends freedom of conscience for all. l'wenty years 
later, around the year 402, the Chrisuan poet Prudentius wrote his Apolo- 
gia Contra Symmachum. Even by 410 as Augustine's De Ciitate Dei tesüfies, 
the speech of Symmachus had lost nothing of its sparkle. In Prudentius! Apo- 
logia the many ways of Symmachus lead to but one way, the way to death. 
For Prudentius there are only two ways, namely, the one way and the 
many ways. Ihe one way leads to life and the many ways lead to death. 

Chapter C. Pagan elements, to be of any use to Christians, have first 
to undergo purification and healing and this comes about by retaining all 
that is useful and relinquishing all that 1s useless. Pre-christian cultural ele- 
ments can become incorporated only when they have been subjected to 
change and acquire a new shape, are spiced up, fermented and given a 
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new lease of life. The Christan aims at the conversion of the human per- 
son as well as the transformation of culture: all of which implies change 
rather than destruction. That is why the Fathers of the Church make reg- 
ular use of the term metarythmizein. This word does not occur in the New 
Testament. Metarythmizein means the transformation of an object which in 
the process does not undergo destruction, a bit like giving a picture a new 
frame. Aythmos signihes a measured motion, form and order from which 
we derive the latin terms formare and figurare. In this context, metanoein means 
to renew, to reguvenate or to transform. Saint Anthony, who was one of the 
Desert Fathers, seeks fo transform his soul by 1mitating the Saints. Introduced 
by Clement of Alexandria, the word comes from Christian spirituahty. 
Clement cites Democritus when he says that, "Instruction and nature closely 
resemble each other for both create form and bnrng about change." The 
Logos does not indicate something new, it merely reminds us of the laws 
of nature. In its elucidation of the pagan inheritance, Christianity helps us 
to understand the world in a new and dynamic way. It is remarkable that 
all the Fathers of the Church should treat the 1deas of the ancient world 
in exactly the same way. Whilst not allowing themselves to become blinded 
to the disünction between paganism and Christianity, they are for ever on 
the look out for chances to apply the usus tustus. Gnilka points out that 
even apparently quite innocent elements of unchanged expressions become 
part of the gradual metamorphosis of the whole when placed in the Christian 
context. Thus are early Christian writings clothed in the garb of the ancient 
world. Gnilka further outlines what Christan authors thought about this 
process of ripening and rejuvenating. He mentons the fact that Prudentius 
was aware of the ability of Roman culture again and again to cope with 
change. Indeed he regarded the military, political and cultural unity of the 
Roman Empire as somehow ordained by God. In that way the Empire 
could be regarded as the precursor of Christianity which in its turn would 
go on to complete the process of unification. Here I might observe that 
Augustine holds a very different view from that of Prudentius. For Augustine, 
though Roman to the bone, the /empora christiana, cannot be seen as a new 
period of salvation ordained by God. Christanity is completely independent 
of any politico-cultural arrangement as he makes clear in his De Cmitate Dei. 

Chapter D. Gnilka shows how personal conversion and the Chrisnanizatnon 
of culture are made into a coherent whole. In an interesting discussion of 
the term culture, Gnilka locates it in the patristic period under several other 
terms. Thus we see that Augustine in his De Docírina Christiana 1s able to 
speak about social institutions in terms of doctrinae, disciplinae, instituta. 
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Symmachus can speak of religiones, cultus, ritus and caertmoniae 1n. the. plural. 
As examples of cultural change impinging directly on their own lives, Gnilka 
cites Hilary, Cyprian, Lactantius, Victorinus and Optatus. Conversion con- 
sists not only of the broader transition of paganism to Christianity, but 
also of the conscious personal decision of individuals to place their own 
talents utterly at the service of Christianity. Gnilka even goes so far as to 
call cultural conversion an aspect of Christianity. The culture of the ancient 
world knew nothing of the phenomenon of conversion since such conver- 
sions, as there were, consisted of the mere abandonment of one cultus in 
favour of another and, unlike Christianity, did not demand the total com- 
mitment of the whole person. 

Chapter E. All the examples discussed so far have been derived from 
the cult, but many more pagan traditions required purification. Of course, 
if the inherent ideas were too pagan, they could not be adopted by the 
Christüans. This is why Augustüne steadily refused to employ the term fatum, 
because of its close association with astrology and the idea of fate. However, 
in a review of his own literary work, called Aetractationes, which was pub- 
lished shortly before he died, Augusüne uncovered many examples which 
themselves sinned against the principle that the ears of the faithful should 
not become infected by terms bearing distinctly pagan connotations. Even 
before the patristic period, the Greek translators of the Old Testament had 
studiously avoided expressions likely to remind the faithful of the pagan 
religion. In this way epiphaneia gave. way to doxa, hwros to hagios; and the 
New Testament favoured agape above eros. In christian Latin ara became 
altare; templum became ecclesia; preces became oratio; purus became immaculatus; 
vales became propheta and so on. However, the story does not end there 
because the conünuing dynamic of the transformation process led to the 
hfüng of the taboo on certain words over a period of time. Here Gnilka 
could also have referred to the use of the term medicus as applied to the 
person of Jesus Christ. Caution, however, remained the order of the day and 
the Church Fathers were vigilant in their attempts to protect the ears of 
the faithful from becoming infected with pagan terminology. Not that the 
Church Fathers restricted themselves to the task of purification alone. The 
work of transforming a culture requires more than just choosing the parts 
to be tolerated and the parts to be rejected. It requires creative energy as well. 

In his examples Gnilka testifies to an extensive reading and he appears 
to be quite at home in both classical philology and patristics. In. citing 
recent Vatican documents concerning inculturation, Gnilka demonstrates 
how they too are all about incorporating the thoughts of the Church Fathers 
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and the process of transformation already so well described by him in the 
earlier sections of his study. 

Gnilka's work is, nonetheless, open to some serious criticism. For instance, 
mention has not been made of the whole area of Alexandrine Judaism and 
whether transformation occurred there at all. Moreover, Gnilka fails to 
draw any parallels between the Jewish and the Christian use of chresis. 
Then in Chapter F, we are offerred no comparison of the relative positions 
of Augustine and Clement of Alexandria. Most important of all, when we 
come to consideration of his sources, we find that Gnilka has so focussed 
his attention on the literary heritage that he has entirely excluded the 
iconographical. Now, in any legitimate discussion of the fixed and variable 
inputs which make up the whole process of Christianization, visual represen- 
tation assumes the status of szme qua non. There are several studies by Frits 
van der Meer which serve more than adequately to illustrate this last point. 

Gnilka's book shows a mastery of the subject. Those who are concerned 
with current problems of inculturation could do no better than to read it. 
A survey of available literature might have been useful. There was one small 
mistake, Corneha jf. De Vogt on p. 91 should surely read Cornelia f. de Vogel. 
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D.H. Williams, Ambrose of Milan and the End of the Arian-Nicene. Conflicts. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1995. XI, 259 p. 


Expert research in the past decades has made it clear that by the middle 
of the 4th century Nicean orthodoxy had not taken deep roots in the West. 
It was rather the *Homoian" movement which held the upper hand, witness 
especially the council of Sirmium in 359. Only after the death of Constantius 
II in 361 "the pro-Nicenes had quickly galvanized themselves against the 
Homoian movement," according to Daniel Williams on p. 69 of the book 
under review. It did not, however, bring a quick and smooth victory, since 
Homoianism, in spite of considerable loss of ground, remained fully alive, 
above all 1n Northern Italy and Illyricum. The death of Auxentius of Milan, 
"the doyen of western Homoianism" (104), in 374, was the turning-point. 
As 1s well-known, he was unexpectedly succeeded by the consularis Aemiliae 
et Liguriae, Ambrose. After a quiet start the new bishop gradually turned 
out to be a champion of Nicean orthodoxy. Once Gratian had accepted 
the account he had rendered of his theological views in De fide, books 1 
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and 2, eliminaüng the Homoian movement was a matter of time. Its fate 
was sealed at the council of Aquileia in 381, where the homoian bishops 
Palladius of Ratiana and Secundianus of Singidunum were condemned. 
The acts of this council are available 1n CSEL 82 (Tom. 3), the third vol- 
ume of Michaela Zelzer's edition of Ambrose's letters. Fortunately, the 
losers! views on the proceedings have also been preserved, so that the meth- 
ods and tactics used by Ambrose can be thoroughly scrutinized. Obviously, 
"he had no intention of debating theology at all," his aim was simply "to 
condemn the Homotian bishops" (178). In this he succeeded, but the move- 
ment had not been entrely ended by this success. Soon he had to cope 
with *a Homoian revival in Milan," as the title of ch. 7 runs. The Milanese 
court had regained its political confidence and Justina "began to oppose 
the intolerant Nicene Church with every political means in her power" 
(203). She met her master. Ambrose crowned his victory with the risky, 
but skilfully managed, :nventio and depositio of the relics of the martyrs 
Protasius and Gervasius in. 386. 

Williams! interpretation of Ambrose's early career "diverges from the 
heroic caricature exhibited in presentations overly dependent on hagio- 
graphic literature" (234), such as Paulinus! biography. That indeed is the 
béte noire which he is doggedly fighüng against. His study can be read as 
a companion volume to another recent monograph, Neil McLynn, Ambrose 
of Milan. Church and Court in a. Christtan Capital (Berkeley 1994). This author 
also takes leave of Paulinus! serene description of the bishop's career. 
Neither author, however, is after the defacement of Ambrose. McLynn 
admires his "management skills" and Williams calls him *an astute politi- 
clan and a passionate orator" (235). He did not always achieve direct and 
undisturbed success, but in any case he carried out his tasks in a profes- 
sional way. Williams has persuasively contributed to this new "imago." 
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O. Hiltbrunner, Alemes Lexikon der Antike, umfassend die griechisch-rómis- 
che Welt von ihren Anfángen bis zum Beginn des Mittelalters (6. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr), unter Mitarbeit von Marion Lausberg. Tübingen und Basel, 
Francke Verlag, ?1995. XVI, 654 S. 


Nach 21 Jahren erscheint wieder eine neubearbeitete Auflage dieses kom- 
pakten Nachschlagewerkes, mit Hilfe wovon man sich schnell orientieren 
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kann. Bei der Bearbeitung wurde in jedem Lemma ausser bestimmten 
Ánderungen im Text die einschlágige Sekundárliteratur auf den neuesten 
Stand gebracht. Auch für Patristiker ist dieses Lexikon sehr nützlich. 


W. Speyer, Relhgionsgeschichthche Studien. Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1995. 
XIX, 219 $5. 


Diese schóne Sammlung enthált Aufsátze aus den Jahren 1987-1994 und 
kann als eine Ergánzung des áhnlich eingerichteten Bandes Frühes Christentum 
im antken Strahlungsfeld (Tübingen, 1989; siehe diese Review 45, 192-194) 
betrachtet werden. Der Autor hat eine ausgesprochene Auffassung von 
Religion, die für ihn *der wesenhafte Ausdruck der menschlichen Geistseele" 
(XVII) ist. Auch diejenigen, die religióse Phánomene z.B. von der Anthro- 
pologie oder der Ethologie her studieren, werden hier jedoch viele wertvolle 
Auskünfte vorfinden. Die Aufsátze bezeugen sowohl das Engagement als 
(in der Fülle der Information) den Sachverstand des Autors. Nur würde 
eine explizite Darlegung der oft von ihm angewendeten Bezeichnung "magisch- 
religiós" behilfich gewesen sein. 


Contents: Einführung: Die Religion und die geschichtlichen Religionen (XI- 
XIX); *Derjenige, der verwundet hat, wird auch heilen" (1-8); Geheimgehaltene 
Überlieferungen und Schriften der Antike (9-27); Das Buch als magisch-religióser 
Krafttráger im griechischen und rómischen Altertum (28-55); Einblicke in die 
Mysterien von Eleusis (56-74); Das Hóren einer góttlichen Stimme. Zur 
Offenbarung und zu Heiligen Schriften im frühen Rom (75-95); Der numinose 
Mensch als Mittler und Bürge der Lebensordnungen (96-105); Die Verehrung 
des Heroen, des góttlichen Menschen und des christlichen Heiligen (106-124); 
Christliche Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben und antike Scheu vor Leben und Tod 
(125-140); Kosmische Máchte im Bibelepos des Dracontius (141-151); Die 
Erschaffung von Meer und Erde. Gen. 1,9 f£.13 und Dracontius, De laudibus 
dei 1, 149-166 (152-162); Das entdeckte heilige Buch in Novalis' Gedicht 4n 
Tieck (163-171); Murillos Halbfigurenbild der *Inmaculada" auf der Mondsichel, 
eine unbekannte Variante und ihre antiken Parallelen (172-183); Die drei 
monotheistischen Weltreligionen im Gesprách. Zu einem unbekannten Bild 
des Quattrocento (184-188); Nachtráge und Berichtigungen (189-195); Biblio- 
graphische Nachweise (196); Veróffentlichungen (197-206); Personen- und 
Sachregister (207-221). 
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D. Praet, De God der goden. De christtamsering van het Romemnse Ryk. Kapellen, 
Pelckmans/ Kampen, Kok, 1995. 232 p. 


As the title indicates, the author of this book deals with the question 
how the God of gods" (Dan 2.47) tnumphed over his opponents by the 
christianisaton. of the Roman empire. Praet had scrutinized the various 
theories on this subject in his thesis, which he later adapted for a useful 
survey in English in Sacris Erudin XXXIII, pp. 5-119. The present study 
betrays its origin in that Ps argument tends to proceed by way of sum- 
maries and quotations (rendered into Dutch) from secundary literature. 
Fortunately, this method does not preclude the appearance of many rele- 
vant primary texts. These are, however, mainly chosen from polite hitera- 
ture. Inscriptions and papyri are seldom referred to, which is to be deplored 
since these sources contain a treasury of evidence about the subject. 

Ihe chapter on Constantine is notable by its lengthy and detailed dis- 
cussion of some prime /estimonia of the emperor's "conversion." P.'s verdict 
is that such a transformation simply did not take place. Constantine grad- 
ually grasped the potential of a well-organised and morally sound religious 
movement as the basis of the empire's unity. Here and elsewhere in the 
book one cannot avoid the impression that P. has not entürely come to 
terms with the deep roots religion had taken in the ancients' minds. In 
this field calculated manipulation does not at all imply a low amount of 
serious convictions. 

In the end P.s main explanation of the Church's success starts from 
the cohesion and solidarity of its social world. No doubt this is a reasonable 
hypothesis, the more so as it emerges amidst a number of other theories 
which are satisfactonly elucidated by the author. 
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]. Ysebaert, Die Amtsterminologie im. Neuen. Testament und in. der alten. Kirche. 
Fine lexikographische. Untersuchung. Breda, Eureia, 1994. VIII-238 S. 


Verf. betont, daB seine Arbeit grundsátzlich eine lexikographische Studie 
ist. Das Thema ist sicherlich dafür geeignet, weil es sich nicht um die 
Bezeichnung abstrakter Begriffe wie Glaube, Gnade, Hoffnung u.dgl. han- 
delt, sondern um die Benennung konkreter Gegebenheiten, Ámter und 
Amtstráger in den frühen christlichen Gemeinden. Wichtige Elemente in 
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der Untersuchung sind die linguistischen. Phánomene der technischen 
Terminologie, der totalen oder partellen Synonymie zwischen zwei oder 
mehr bestimmten Wórtern und des emphatischen Sprachgebrauchs (*der 
Kaiser" d.h. der Kaiser von Rom). Es sind diese Elemente, welche Verf. 
im letzten Kapitel, zur Rechtfertigung seiner Methode, anhand der Prinzipien 
der lexikographischen Linguisük eingehend behandelt. Im vorletzten, ebenso 
zusátzlichen, Kapitel werden die Datierungsprobleme beleuchtet, die die 
vorangegangenen Untersuchungen hervorgerufen haben: im Lauf seiner 
lexikographischen Erórterungen hat námlich Verf. für viele altchristliche 
Texte und Textstellen auf eine frühere Datierung geschlossen als die, wel- 
che Exegese und Patrisük meistens für die richtige halten. 

In der eigentlichen Untersuchung werden folgende Probleme vom lexi- 
kographischen Blickpunkt aus betrachtet: 

Das erste Kapitel bezieht sich auf das Apostelamt. Technisch ist der 
Gebrauch des nicht mifzzuverstehenden Ausdrucks oi ódó£xo, *die Zwoólf." 
Technisch ist auch &zóotoAoc, "Apostel," in Einzel- und Mehrzahl: wenn 
diese Benennung manchmal auf Personen Übertragen wird, deren Arbeit 
derjenigen der Apostel áhnlich ist, dann beruht diese Übertragung eben auf 
der technischen Grundbedeutung. Die Formel oi óokobvteg die Angesehenen" 
war im Umkreis des Paulus eine etwas ironisierende Bezeichnung der füh- 
renden Apostel in Jerusalem. Von einem technischen Gebrauch im eigent- 
lichen Sinn kann man hier allerdings nicht reden. 

Im zweiten Kapitel bescháfügt Verf. sich mit den Termini npogritoa, 
O10 cxoAÀo1, £bayyeAiotot und zoii£veg: die (neutestamentlichen) Propheten, 
Lehrer, Evangelisten und Hirten. Die zwei ersten Vokabeln sind parüell 
synonyme Amtstitel zur Bezeichnung herumziehender Gemeindegründer: 
das Besondere an den Propheten ist, daB sie, im Gegensatz zu den Lehrern, 
auch Charismatiker sind. Verf. hált, daB die beiden Kategorien ihr Amt 
ausübten, indem sie die nach der Steinigung des Stephanus aus Jerusalem 
weggezogenen Brüder (Apg. 8,1) aufsuchten und allmáhlich anfingen, als 
Wandermissionare überall christliche Gemeinden zu gründen. In den neuen 
Gemeinden wurde ihre Amtstátügkeit dann von neugewáhlten "Episkopen" 
und *Diakonen" übernommen, im besonderen, von den Episkopen, das Fei- 
ern der Eucharistie. In bezug auf den Sonderfall der Johannesapokalypse 
bemerkt Verf, da, wenn diese in ihrer eigenwilligen Sprache von *Pro- 
pheten" redet, dies nicht auf das Fehlen einer amtlichen Struktur in den 
Gemeinden deutet, sondern auf die Benennung der Amtstráger als "Pro- 
pheten." Es zeichnet sich weiter eine Entwicklung ab, die auf das Entstehen 
eines Amtes als Lehrer für den katechetischen Unterricht in der Gemeinde 
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hinausláuft: im lateinischen. Sprachraum finden wir hierfür doctor als das 
übliche Wort. Die Termini "Evangelist" und *Hirt^ waren vermutlich keine 
spezifischen Amtstitel, sondern allgemeine Vokabeln zur Markierung kirch- 
licher Funktionáre in Hinsicht auf ihre berufliche Arbeit, die. Predigung 
oder die Leitung der Gemeinden. 

Es folgt dann ein langes und inhaltsschweres Kapitel über die Be- 
zeichnungen der Gemeindeleiter. Hauptpunkt in der Besprechung ist die 
Problematik betreffs der Termini npeofotepog und £ntiokonoc. An verschie- 
denen Stellen im. Neuen Testament (vor allem Apg. 20,17.28) sind es 
Synonyme, die im Plural, ohne weitere Erklárung, im technischen Gebrauch 
also, die Gemeindeleiter bezeichnen. Von ihnen unterscheiden sich die 
Diakone, wie aus Paulus, Phil. 1,1 émwokónoig xoi óixóvoig, hervorgeht. 
Anderseits gibt es auch Stellen, wo, im Gegensatz zu éntoxonoc, der Terminus 
npeofocepoc, in Pluralform, die gesamten Amtstráger einer Gemeinde, die 
Diakone eingeschlossen, bezeichnet (Apg. 21,18; 1 Tim. 5,17): die Synonymie 
zwischen den beiden Termini ist also nur partiell. Umstritten ist die Stelle 
| Petr. 5,2, wo die npseofotepoi aufgerufen werden, Gottes Herde ohne 
Zwang zu weiden: zowui&vate .. . £niokonobvteg um &voykootóc. Unsicher ist 
éniokonobvtec, das in zwei wichtigen Handschriften (Vaticanus manus prima 
und Sinaitücus) fehlt. Verf. ist davon überzeugt, daB es in den Text gehórt 
und schlieBt auf eine Verbindung mit dem technischen. Gebrauch von 
&niokonoc. Man kann jedoch verstehen, daf) diese Lesart den Herausgebern 
des Neuen Testaments verdáchüg vorkommt. Ohne sie ist der Text zwar 
nicht ganz einwandfrei, aber auch nicht unmóglich: dann neigt man dazu, 
der /Jecíito difficilior den Vorzug zu geben. In einer Zuspitzung seiner frühe- 
ren Erklárung des umstrittenen Ausdrucks 1 Tim. 4,14 yuet& ériéogoc tàv 
x£tp&v too npeo[vteptov (.J. Ysebaert, Greek baptismal terminology. Its origins and 
early developbment, Graecitas Christianorum Primaeva 1, Nijmegen, 1962, 
S. 278-279) stimmt Verf. der Auffassung bei, die den Genitiv npeofvteptov 
in finalem Sinn deutet: die Handauflegung zum Presbyteramt. Er führt 
weiter aus, daB in den Gemeinden von Anfang an die gesamten npeopotepot 
ein. Verwaltungsgremium bildeten, für dessen Vorgesetzten als oberstes 
Gemeindehaupt Ignatus von Antiochien dann spáter den Titel éntoxonog 
reserviert hat, Ursprung des endgülügen Bedeutungsunterschieds zwischen 
npeoótepog und éníckonog. lm weiteren Verlauf seiner Untersuchungen 
spricht Verf. seine Vermutung aus, daf) Ignatius auch das Territorium sei- 
ner Gemeinde, das neben der Stadt Antiochien ganz Syrien. umfafite, in 
kleinere Einheiten verteilt hat, für deren Verwaltung die lokalen Presbyter 
einen Bischof als Suffragan des antiochenischen Stuhls wáhlen konnten. 
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Betreffs der Herkunft des christlichen. Gebrauchs der Wórter npeoBotepog 
und ézickonoc nimmt Verf. an, daB npeoBotepog der Terminologie der jüdi- 
schen bürgerlichen Verwaltung entnommen 1st, wahrend éniokomog in der 
Bedeutung von *Vorsteher" móglicherweise einen jüdischen religiósen 
Amtstitel wiedergibt, mebaqqer, bekannt aus Qumramischen Quellen, oder 
paqid, bekannt aus Qumranischen und alttestamentlichen Quellen. 

Wichüg sind auch die im anschlieBenden Kapitel gebotenen Ausführungen 
über Namen und Amt der Diakone und Diakoninnen. Vom exegetischen 
Gesichtspunkt aus betrachtet ist hier das wichtigste Problem, daf) in der 
Passage der Apostelgeschichte über die Finsetzung der "Sieben" (6,1 f£) ein 
Amtstütel fehlt. Aufgrund dieses Umstandes neigt die moderne Wissenschaft 
entgegen alter kirchlicher Tradition dazu, in dieser Passage nicht den 
Ursprung des Diakonats zu sehen: wenn kein Name, dann auch kein Amt. 
Ysebaert dagegen, sich auf die Gesetze der Wortbildungslehre berufend, 
folgert aus dem Fehlen des Namens nicht das Fehlen des Amtes, sondern 
das hohe Alter der Nachncht in der Apostelgeschichte: das Existieren einer 
Funktion geht ihrer Benennung voraus. Die Benennung als /erminus. techni- 
cus findet man dann nachher, in diesem Fall bei Paulus, Phil. 1,1 (s. oben), 
ferner auch 1 Tim. 3,8.12. Zu der schwierigen Frage des weiblichen Dia- 
konats bietet Verf. seine wohlbegründete Ansicht, daf) trotz der Ver- 
schiedenheit der Arbeitsfelder und. Befugnisse—eine Diakonin z.B. durfte 
nich taufen—die Frauen ein wirkliches Amt innehatten, zu welchem sie 
die Weihe durch Handauflegung unter Anrufung des Heiligen Geistes 
befáhigte. 

Es folgen dann vier Kapitel, die sich mit der Wahl des Amtstrágers, 
dem Weiheritus und anderen Einzelheiten der Einsetzung bescháfügen. Die 
Handauflegung der Weihe geht auf alttestamentliche Praxis zurück, aber 
den Unterschied des hebráisch/aramáischen Sprachgebrauchs zwischen 
*Handauflegen" und *Handaufstemmen," wobei letzterer Terminus für 
Opfer- und Weiheriten üblich war, kennt das Griechische nicht. In. neu- 
testamentlicher Entwicklung haben xeipag énvtiOévon, éníOgoic tàv xeipv, 
und anschlieDend xe&1po0eoto, die Bedeutung von Handaufstemmen zur 
Weihe bekommen, wobei die Geste des Berührens oftmals auch die des 
Salbens einschlieBt. Erwáhnt werden weiter die Zeitwórter xo&iotávoi und 
x&wotoveiv, deren Begriffsinhalt sich im. Lauf der Entwicklung von "wiáh- 
len" zu "einsetzen," *weihen" geándert hat. Verf. setzt in diesem Abschnitt 
die Erórterungen zum Thema, die er im vierten Teil seiner groBen Studie 
angestellt hat, fort (cf. Zmposition of hands, anoiting, and sealing, in. Greek. bap- 
tismal terminology, S. 182-426). Es ist nicht móglich, hier alle Einzelheiten 
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aufzuführen. Hervorheben móchte ich die Analysen betreffs der Dreizahl 
der kirchlichen Weihen. Alle drei, die Weihe der *Episkopen," die Weihe 
der "Presbyter" und die Weihe der Diakone und Diakoninnen, sind vollwer- 
tige Einsetzungssegnungen, die durch Handauflegung und Anrufung des 
Heiligen Geistes vollzogen werden. Es bleibt natürlich der Unterschied zwi- 
schen den drei Rángen, wobei der Abstand zwischen Episkop und Presbyter 
kleiner ist als der zwischen Presbyter und Diakon. Verf. zitiert die Aufe- 
rungen des Ambrosiaster, daB. Episkop und Presbyter beide Priester, sacer- 
dos, sind, der Diakon aber nicht am Priesteramt teilhat (4d 7. Tim. 5,10 
und Quaestiones Veteris et Now Testamenti 101,5). In letzterer Passage, wo der 
Autor die Arroganz der rómischen Diakone an den Pranger stellt —der 
litel seiner famosen Diatribe ist De iactantia. romanorum. leutarum—, betont 
der Ambrosiaster erkláàrenderweise, daB ein Bischof Priester consacerdotes 
nennt, Diakone aber niemals condiaconi. Verf. legt Ambrosiaster, m.E. gewis- 
sermaDen in Widerspruch mit der Tendenz seiner Darlegung, die entgegen- 
gesetzte Aussage in den Mund: in übereinsüimmung mit der griechischen 
Praxis der ovvói&kovog-Anrede, von Johannes Chrysostomus (Hom. / in Phil. 
1,I) bezeugt, nenne der lateinische Bischof die Diakone condiaconi. Ich glaube 
nicht, da eine solche Anrede zum Protokoll der westlichen Kirche vor 
Augustinus gehórte. Ambrosiaster folgt hier der Praxis Cyprians und ande- 
rer lateinischer Bischófe, die in ihrer Korrespondenz die Priester mit com- 
presbytern oder. consacerdotes, die Diakone aber mit diaconi anredeten (cf. Le 
cérémonial épistolatre des chrétiens. latins, Graecitas et Latinitas Chrisuanorum 
Primaeva. Supplementa 2, Nijmegen, 1964, S. 28-30. 36-38). 

Von groDer Bedeutung ist die im letzten Kapitel, neben einer kurzen 
Darlegung über den nicht-technischen Gebrauch des Terminus yópioya, 
vorgenommene Analyse von iepeóg und seinen. Ableitungen. àpywepeóg und 
iepiteopuoc—diesem letzten. Wort in der Verbindung flaoíAewov iepétevupo: 
die "kónigliche Priesterschaft" von 1 Petr. 2,9 —. Wiewohl tepeoc anfánglich 
nicht zur christlichen. Amtsterminologie gehórte, findet man doch schon 
bei Clemens von Rom die Abstufung von Bischof, Priestern und Diakonen 
mit den alttestamentlichen Amtstermini àpyiepebc, iepeic, Aeuttot (1. Clem. 
40,5). Im Westen erscheint die alttestamentliche Amtsterminologie von 
Anfang an. Ysebaert ziüert einschlágige Stellen bei Tertullian. Man ver- 
mit hier die Erwáhnung, daB bei Cyprian sacerdos háàufig 1st und daB im 
Gebrauch des vierten Jahrhunderts summus sacerdos und levita dazukommen: 
cf. das oben zitüerte De iactantia romanorum levtarum des Ambrosiaster und, 
von Ambrosius, die Stellen über den Zelebranten und seine Assistenten bei 
der Taufe: De mysterüs 2,6: Vidisti illic levitam, vidisti sacerdotem, vidisti summum 
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sacerdotem und De sacramentis 2,6,16: Adtendisti summum sacerdotem, levitas et pres- 
byterum in. fonte vidisti; weiter ibid., 1,2,4; 1,2,6; 1,3,10, usw. 

In dieser Zusammenfassung hátte vieles eine gründlichere Betrachtung 
und vieles wenigstens eine Erwáhnung verdient. Ich denke an die Aus- 
führungen über Fragen betreffs der apostolischen Sukzession der grofjen 
Kirchen und besonders über die Probleme der Stellvertretung bzw. Nachfolge 
Petri in Rom und der Namenreihe der áltesten rómischen Bischofslisten — 
womit auch die Datierung des ersten Briefes des Clemens, Nachfolger Petri, 
zusammenhángt. Jedoch, es ist Beschránkung geboten, und weiteres sei 
dem Leser überlassen. Für alle behandelten Probleme gilt, da) sie scharf 
umrissen vorgeführt werden. Aus der ungeheuren Menge wissenschaftlicher 
Literatur sind die wichügsten einschláàgigen Werke verarbeitet, und zwar 
in einer Weise, daB dem Leser die Maoglichkeit einer wohlbedachten Wahl 
geboten wird. Für jedermann, der an der behandelten Materie wissen- 
schaftlich interessiert ist, wird die Auseinandersetzung mit dieser heraus- 
fordernden Studie sich reichlich lohnen. 
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Jaap Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Settled Before the Study of an Author 
or a Text. Brill: Leiden, 1994. Pp. vii *- 246. 


]lhis 1s another remarkable production from one of the most prolific 
and stimulating of contemporary historians of ancient philosophy. In this 
case Mansfeld has turned to the most interesting, but comparatvely little 
studied, topic of the order of instruction in the ancient philosophical (and 
medical) schools, and specifically the various topics which were to be cov- 
ered before one approached the actual text of an author—ro fés anagnóseós 
or synanagnóseós, before the communal reading of a text in class, which was 
the normal form of instruction. It is all too often forgotten what a significant 
aspect this was of ancient philosophical teaching, and Mansfeld performs 
a great service in settüng out the evidence so comprehensively here. 

He begins, after an introduction setüng out the purpose and scope of 
the work, with a chapter on schemata :isagogica, or hsts of the topics to be 
discussed. 'l'hese were (according to an order worked out perhaps already 
in the 1st cent. B.C.E., but attested clearly, as M. shows, in Origen in the 
mid-3rd cent. C.E.): (1) the theme or purpose (skopos) of the work; (2) its 
position in the author's corpus; (3) its utility; (4) the explanation of its title; 
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(5) tts authenücity; (6) its proper division into chapters or sections; and 
(7) to what part of philosophy it belongs. The full flowering of this system 
may only manifest itself in the late commentators on Aristotle, but M. shows 
Origen already making use of some form of it in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Song of Songs, so it goes back long before him. Knowledge 
of it 1s also exhibited by the Anonymous Theaetetus Commentator, another 
Middle Platonic source. M. looks also at such sources as Donatus' commentary 
on Virgil, Hellenisic commentaries on Aratus, and commentaries on rhetor- 
ical works and on Homer, as well as more obvious sources such as Proclus 
and the Alexandrian Neoplatonists. What 1s revealed is a long-standing and 
conservative tradition. Indeed, reviewing this book at the beginning of the 
university year, one 1s driven to reflect how little the procedure of intro- 
ducing a text has changed even now. 

In his second chapter, M. gives detailed consideration to treatment of 
introductory material by 'Thrasyllus, Albinus (in his /sagoge, and Diogenes 
Laertius On Plato. With '"Thrasyllus, M. goes over ground covered recently 
(and rather too imaginatively, perhaps) by Harold Tlarrant in his work 
Thrasyllan Platonism. M. avoids the question of Thrasyllus' editorial activity, 
but gives an excellent discussion of what he identifies as his introductory 
book on Plato, on which Diogenes Laertius 1s basing himself in III 48 ff. 
M. does not, however, feel that DL is utilisng Thrasyllus directly, postu- 
laüng an intermediary, who introduced the systematic classification of the 
dialogues according to character which we find in Albinus as well. I must 
say I cannot see why Thrasyllus could not have done this himself (the 
"characters" constitute the third ütles of the dialogues in his edition, after 
all), but I may be missing something. At any rate, M.'s discussion is most 
useful. 

After a short but süumulating chapter on Porphyry's Zzfe of Plotinus, looked 
at in its capacity as an introduction to Plotinus, M. turns in chs. 4 and 5 
to an extended study of Galen, who provides a wealth of evidence as to 
how to approach both the works of Hippocrates and his own works. 
Ch. 5, Galen on. Exegesis, i$ parücularly interesüng, dealing as it does with 
such topics as the various types of unclarity that provoke exegesis, creative 
exegesis (which is after all the mode in which philosophy is largely con- 
ducted in later antiquity, and the qualities expected in both the exegete 
and his pupils. 

He rounds off the work by returning to Cicero, to cast further light on 
the history of aids to interpretation of texts, and in particular on the pro- 
cedure adopted by Diogenes Laertius. 
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This 15 an important and sümulating book, discursive in the Mansfel- 
dian manner, but always worth the trouble for the insights 1t conveys. It 
should be studied carefully by anyone interested in the ancient philoso- 
phical tradition. 
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C.P. Bammel, Tradition and Exegesis in. Early Christian. Writers (Selected 
Studies Series. Variorum 1995. XII, 312 p. £547.50. 
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THE ORIGINAL DOCTRINE OF VALENTINUS THE GNOSTIC* 
BY 


GILLES QUISPEL 


In the beginning 


On revient toujours à ses premiers amours. During the Second World War, in 
difficult circumstances, I tried to reconstruct the primitive doctrine of the 
Egyptian heresiarch Valentinus. The results of my exertions were published 
in the first issue of the journal Vigiliae Christanae (1947). 'This arücle was 
nothing more than a provisional attempt to unravel a tangled tale. But it 
so happened that it became basic, when Ptolemaeus! Epistle to. Flora was 
published and the relation of his views on the Old Testament to those of 
his Master (Valentinus) were discussed; somewhat later, on May lOth 1952, 
the Jung Codex was acquired with five unknown gnostic writings which 
were held to reflect successive stages in the evolution of the school of 
Valentinus. Our basic presumption in editing these works was that Valentinus 
had been much more radical than his followers in the so-called Italic 
School, Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. 

In 1947 I had accepted some plausible results of previous research: 


1) Valentinus knew only one Sophia; 

2) according to him a preexistent Jesus had left his mother Sophia and had 
ascended to the pleroma; (this was the spiritual body and heavenly flesh which 
Christ brought down to earth); 

3) Valentinus was very much against Jehova, the demiurge, whom he con- 
sidered to be the cause of death. 


At the same time I could not convince myself that Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian had simply hed when they reported about 
Valentinus. And after intensive research I concluded that Lipsius had proved 
decisively that Pseudo-Tertullian's Adversus omnes haereses, Filastrius of Brescia's 
Diersarum haereseon liber and. their parallels in. Epiphanius! Panartin 57, pre- 
served in outline the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus; Hippolytus may have used 
an updated copy of Justin Martyr's Syntagma against all heresies, which Jusun 
mentions in his First Apology (26,8). 


O E. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 327-352 
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Now the time seems to have come to see if the main outlines of my 
juvenile sin can still be maintained, and. which sources are available to 
identify the views of Valentinus. 
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Epistola Jacobi Apocrypha 
The Apocryphal Epistle of James (the brother of the Lord) could be read 


as a writing which issued from the school of Valentinus, were it not that 
it proclaims that persecution is to be accepted, even provoked. That it 
contains Valentnian elements is only too obvious: 


Woe to you, who have received grace only as a loan, which has to be paid 
back; 
Blessed are those who express themselves with perfect freedom and possess 


grace. 
11,13-17 


lhis echoes the spiritual pride of the Valentinians, who held that the 
Catholics had received grace only as a provisional loan, which could be 
withdrawn from them, whereas the pneumatics had received from the spir- 
itual world a grace which was an 1nalienable possession (Irenaeus, Adversus 
haereses 1,6,4). On the other hand, some allusions to provoked martyrdom 
are unmistakable: 


Verily, I say to you, none of those who fear death will be saved. For the 
Kingdom of God belongs to those who seek death. 
6,15-18 


Among the different groups of Christians the Montanists certainly were 
very provocative in times of persecution. And yet, this apocryphal epistle 
cannot have originated from Montanist circles because it rejects prophesy: 


Do you not know that the head of prophesy was hewn off with John the 
Baptist? 
6,29-31 
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In the time of Clement of Alexandria such Montanists were present in 
the Church there. They were criticized by some and branded as murder- 
ers and suicides (Síromateis IV,IV,16,3). Others in Alexandria seem to have 
been impressed by their courage, but at the same time to have despised 
their emotional revivalism. One of them seems to have been the author 
of the Epistula Jacobi Apocrypha. Much was possible at that time in the 
Christian congregation there: Jewish Christians, Encratites, Platonists, 
Montanists and all sorts of gnostics lived there peacefully side by side, until 
bishop Demetrius founded his monarchic episcopacy with the help of Rome. 

This helps us to date the writing we discuss. If it shows traces of Montanist 
radicalism, the /erminus post quem must be 160 A.D. This date should make 
scholars extremely sceptical about all endeavours to find a tradition inde- 
pendent of the canonical Gospels in this apocryphon. The alternative option 
seems to be preferable: 


Blessed will they be who have not Blessed are they that have not seen and 
seen and yet have believed. yet have believed. 
12,39-13,1 Gospel of John 20:29 


In this writing Jesus declares that he has remained another eighteen 
months (2 540 days) with his disciples to explain to them the parables of 
the shepherds and the seed and the building, the lamps of the virgins, the 
wage of the workmen, the didrachmai and the woman (7,22-8,27). This 
list of parables is certainly a strong indication of a use of canonical gospels 
in this writing. And if the principles of form-cntcal analysis are not applied 
in a vacuum, but certain facts of the history of the Church are taken into 
account, we need not assume that the above passage is an interpolation. 

A host of literary and ideological parallels with classic Alexandrian gnos- 
ticism, with such primitive Egyptian wriüngs as the Ascension of Isaiah and 
the Second Letter of Clement and even with Catholic Alexandrian authors like 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen oblige us to situate the Afocryphal Epistle 
of fames within the direct influence of the Alexandrian Church. We may 
even say that it reflects the history of this Church in the second century. 
Alexandria was evangelized from nearby Jerusalem. For this reason, James, 
the brother of the Lord, 1s here the primate, taking precedence even over 
Peter. Their ascent to heaven, their songs of praise together with the angels 
(who sing the Sanctus) is described with the colours of esoteric Judaism. 
The words put in the mouth of the Saviour reflect the life of the second 
century congregation in Alexandria, faced with persecution and Montanist 
fundamentalism, and yet on the way to Catholicism. Above all it reveals 
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the admirable period when the Church still tolerated gnostics in its midst 
and was ready to learn from men like Valentinus and Basilides. 

The author of the Epistula facobi Apocrypha loves Paul, but interprets him 
in a gnostic way: 


lhe Word is like a grain of wheat; For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
when someone has sowed it, he had avalleth anything, 

faith in it; and. when it grew, he came nor uncircumcislon, 

to love it, because he saw many grains but faith 

of corn in the place of one; and after he which worketh 

had worked he remained alive, because by love. 

he had prepared it as food; moreover Gal. 5:6 
he had left over some corn to sow it 

next time. 


So also it 1s possible for you to receive 
for yourselves the Kingdom of Heaven. 
If you do not receive this through gnosis, 
you will not be able to find it. 
98,16-27 


lhe man who wrote this is a seasoned Paulinist. He is well aware that 
faith worketh by love (Galatians 5:6). He also intertwines his words with 
an allusion to the triad of faith, hope and charity (1 Corinthians 13:13). 
He does not even shrink from using one of Paul's most audacious meta- 
phors: *For your sakes I have placed myself under the curse, that you may 
be saved" (13:23; cf. Gal. 3:13). 

Most probably, however, he goes further than Paul because he means 
to say that Christ has undergone the malediction of a malevolent demi- 
urge. And certainly he has not the ambivalent attitude of Paul towards 
Gnosis, as when the latter confronts ecstatic proto-Gnostics, possibly inspired 
by the Alexandrian Apollos, with the harsh words: *Gnosis puffeth up, but 
love edifieth" (1 Cor. 8:1). For him, even faith, hope and charity are worth- 
less if they are not supplemented by that personal acquaintance with Jesus 
Christ and spiritual experience which in Greek is called yvóois. 

The author of the Afocryphal Epistle of James was a member of the second 
century Church of Egypt and reflects the theological preoccupations of the 
congregation. He was familiar with the canonical Gospels and Letters of 
Paul. He was no coward and seems to have been impressed by the bold 
audacity with which the Montanist members of the Church accepted and 
even sought martyrdom. At the same time he rejected their exuberant and 
sentimental spirituality. Living in a üme when Valentinus had already built 
up a network of schools throughout Egypt and elsewhere, he certainly was 
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familiar with certain tenets held by the Valenünian faction within the 
Church of Alexandria. Close reading of the text might reveal that he shared 
their views about the curse of the demiurge and the inalienabihity of grace. 
He may have belonged to the Valentinian faction. In that case his writing 
may still be called Valentinian, like the other four books of the Codex Jung. 
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The Gospel of Truth 


The Zvangehum Veritatis is the Charter of ancient Gnosticism. It not only 
offers a powerful and impressive description of life in the world as a bad 
dream, but also contains the shorthand definition of Gnosis as an intuitive 
knowledge of man's origin, essence, and ultimate destination. It is christo- 
centric: Christ delivers spiritual man from the world and reveals to him 
the Unknown God and his deepest Self. 

Who was the author of this writing? Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 111,11,9 
states that it was written some time ago (before 185, the date of Irenaeus) 
by Valentinians (*ab his non olim conscriptum"). 'They boasted to have more 
gospels than the canonical ones: the fifth one they called Veritatis Evangelium. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that this ütle refers to the beginning of the 
third wriüng of the Jung Codex: 


The Gospel of Truth is a joy for those who have received from the Father of 
truth the grace of knowing him. 


The gist of what Irenaeus transmits 1s that the Valentinians considered this 
wriüng as a gospel ("plura habere evangelia"). 

The difficulty is, however, that it 1s not what we call a Gospel, a book 
about the teaching, cross and resurrection of Jesus. It 1s rather a homily 
on the Gospel as the revelation of God, the book of life written in the 
pleroma and announced by Jesus in the end of days (23) We should 
remember, however, that Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were originally 
not gospels in our sense either. They were kerygmatic biographies in the 
Greek sense of the word, which were only later styled as gospels. Euangelion 
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in Greek means: a reward for good news; in the New Testament it became: 
God's good news to men. It was only in the second half of the second 
century that it came to mean a book dealing with the life and teaching 
of Jesus. Was the Evangelium Veritatis a gospel? For the author, no, for the 
Valentnians, yes. For them it was indeed the fifth gospel. 

How different 1s the report of Pseudo-T'ertulhan 4:6: "evangelium habet 
suum praeter haec nostra." Here it 1s affirmed, that Valentinus (and not his 
pupils) has a gospel of his own, beside the four canonical gospels. It 1s cor- 
rect that both the few fragments that remain of Valentinus and the Gospel 
of Truth contain allusions to the four gospels, John included. And, of course, 
the assertion that he had (written) à. gospel of his own can only by per- 
verted ingenuity be interpreted as a misunderstanding of Irenaeus! infor- 
mation that it was written by his pupils. On the contrary, it would seem 
that Pseudo-Tertullian and his source Hippolytus are transmitting a very 
old and trustworthy tradition which may go back to Jusün Martyr. Justin 
was the first author known to us who uses euaggelion 1n the sense of a book 
(Ist Apology 66). And if in his preserved works he does not quote the Fourth 
Gospel, this may be for partisan reasons: he was the spokesman of the 
Petrine facaon under the direction of Pius (140-155), whereas one of the 
leaders of the Pauline faction in Rome, Valentinus, preferred the Gospel 
of John. 

One thing 1s certain: the Gospel of Truth agrees with. the. preserved frag- 
ments of Valentinus and with his system as transmitted by Irenaeus, Adversus 
haereses, L,11,1. This becomes clear when, upon close reading and persist- 
ent questioning, the reader uncovers the myth behind its allusive and sophis- 
ticated style. It tells us that ignorance, unconsciousness, had brought forth 
error: these terms must relate to misguided Sophia and her abortive child 
Jehova. This demiurge is said to have worked on its own matter Xfoolishly, 
without knowing the truth, with the result that his creation had a sem- 
blance of beauty, but was nevertheless only a deficient equivalent of the 
lruth, an illusive reality (Gospel of Truth 17,10-25). 

The theme of the ignorant demiurge is well-known from the Apocryphon 
of john (Alexandria X120). There Jehova is called Saklas, Aramaic for "fool," 
because he does not know that there is a God beyond god. Valentinus 
himself declared (in fragment 1) that the angels who moulded the body of 
Adam became frightened because, owing to the pneumatic seed within 
him, he revealed by his speech that there existed a pre-existent Anthropos in 
the spiritual world above. These creative angels were obviously ignorant 
of the God beyond god. And one of them was the creator, an angel—as in the 
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gnostic systems of Simon the Magician, Carpocrates, and the Valentinians. 
All later Valentinians taught the distinction between the demiurge and 
God. One of them, an adherent of the Italic school, must have been famil- 
iar with the view that the demiurge was foolish, because he called him 
móros ("fool") (Hippolytus, Aefutatio VI,35,1). It 1s possible that Valentinus 
had served as an intermediary of this Alexandrian lore with an Aramaic pun. 

The author of the Gospel of Truth is more radical and goes farther than 
any known Valentnian. According to him the demiurge was hostile to 
Jesus: "error" (2 Jehova) grew angry with him, persecuted him, brought 
him to bay: so Jesus was nailed to the cross and thus became a fruit of 
the Gnosis of the Father. The fruit of this true tree of Gnosis, however, 
did not kill, like the fruit of the tree of knowledge in Paradise, but became 
cause of joy (Gospel of Truth 18,22-31). 

The author of this passage is a Paulinist: like the apostle he knows that 
the World Powers, the "princes of this world," did not know the hidden 
Wisdom of God: for had they known Her, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of Glory, who is the embodiment of this Sophia (2 Corinthians 
2:8). But this Paulinist goes far beyond Paul: his "error" is malicious and 
murders Christ. None of the Valentinians has followed suit. But he is in 
full agreement with Valentinus himself: the latter 1s quoted as having said 
that "the cause of death is the work of the creator of the world" (Clement 
of Alexandria, Stromateis 1V,89,4). There 1s no reason to suppose that this 
is not correctly reported by Clement. I think this pleads in favour of those 
who hold that it was Valentinus who wrote the Gospel of Truth. In any case 
he must have said that the demiurge murdered Jesus. 

This venomous animosity against Jehova, which is so shocking for well- 
meaning souls who do not know the Old Testament very well, proves that 
Valentinus, far from being a biblical Platonist or a Tübinger Vermitt- 
lungstheologe, was no exception to the Gnostic and Valentinian rule. Even 
if the author of the Gospel of Truth was not identical with Valenünus him- 
self, he agrees with him and may be used for the reconstruction of his 
doctrine. 
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Valentinus on. love and marriage 


According to Clement of Alexandria, Valentinus and his followers con- 
sider couples of man and wife and their copulations to be a symbol of the 
sacred marriage of the aeons and for that reason they are all in favour of 
marriage: 


Ot uév oov puoi tóv OboAevtivov &voeOev &x «àv Oeiov npoBoAàv tàc ovGvoy(ac xotorya- 
JóvteG £5ba. peotobvtoa yYóqup. 


Valentinus and his followers derive couples from the divine emanations above 


and for this reason take a delight in marriage. 
Stromaleis 1IL,1,1, Stáhlin-Fruchtel 195. 


I have been criücised for this translation of Ot &uqi tóv ObaAegvtivov. Accord- 
ing to my opponent, Clement is supposed to say that the Valentinians 
around Valentinus were not ascetics, though they were gnostics, whereas 
Valentinus was ascetic and not a gnostic. But a quick glance at the Greek 
dictionary of Liddell and Scott shows that my teachers at grammar school 
were right: àpot 1s inclusive in this context. Homer, 7has 3,146: Oi 6' àpoi 
Iptapov, *Priam and his train." Cf. Acta Apostolorum 13,13: 'AvaxOévxec 68 &mxó 
tfic II&ov oi nepi ITooAov "1A80v eic Hépynv tfi; IHoqpuAtac. King James^s ver- 
$n: "Now when Paul and his company loosed from Paphos, they came to 
Perga in Pamphylia". (More examples in W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon 
of the .New "Testament, second edition 1958, Chicago and London, 645), Staten- 
vertaling: "Ende Paulus ende die met hem waren. . . ." 

In his third book Clement speaks about night and wrong self-control, 
éykpoteto: there are (in the Alexandrian congregation) Encratites, who regret 
marnage, Marcionites, who hate the creation and therefore condemn sex- 
uality, there are followers of Carpocrates, who allegedly preach free love. 
stll other Christians consider sexual intercourse as realized eschatology: 


There are those who call the "vulgar Aphrodite" a mystical communion . .. 
These miserable people hold that fleshly and sexual intercourse is a sacred 
mystery (iepogavtotoi) and opine that it leads them up here and now to the 
Kingdom of God. 

Stromateis 11L,29,3, Stáhlin-Früchtel 208 
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Clement observes: 


If they, like the followers of Valentinus, would consider sexual intercourse as 
spiritual (xaO&nep oi &nó ObaAevtivou nveupactikàg értOevto kowoviac), one would 
accept perhaps their views. 

Stromateis 111,29,3, Stáhlin-Früchtel 209 


Clement clearly thinks that Valentinus and his fellows are his only alhes. 
Is that so? Clement condones marriage because it is necessary for the gen- 
eration of children, on one condition, however, that neither husband nor 
wife feels any pleasure: 


À man must marry exclusively for the sake of begetting children. Therefore 
he must practice continence, so that he does not feel desire, not even for his 
own wife (c unà' éni&upeiv tfjg yovaikóg tfi £xvtoQ). 

Stromateis 111,57,2, Stáhlin-Früchtel 222 


This motivation is absent from all Valentinian sources. Nowhere, not 
even in the Gospel of Philip, 1s it taught that marriage 1s for the begettng 
of children. 

The aim and purpose of marriage according to Valentinus is rather to 
become one and whole: 


A man, who is in this world and has not loved a woman, so as to become 
one with her, is not out of true Reality (the pleroma) and will not go to true 
Reality. But a man of this world (a "psychic," a Catholic) who has had inter- 
course with a woman, will not enter the Reality (the pleroma), because he 
copulated with her in concupiscence. 

Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1,6,4 


Latin text: u£ et coniungatur (oroxf) xpoOfjvau): love 1s not to be condoned, 
but is valued in its own right, because it achieves wholeness and unites 
the opposites. Intercourse is a spiritual experience, yes, but for pneumat- 
ics only. As such it symbolizes the wholeness and fullness of the aeons, 
couples of males and females, separate but equal, compensatory of each 
other. This means that a Valentinian woman should not be subjected to 
her husband, but equal with him and on the same footing. Together they 
reflect divine androgyny. 

Valenünus did not agree with Clement and the Catholic faction in the 
Alexandnan Church, but with Hermes Trismegistos: 


Do you really mean to say that God is of either sex, Thrice Greatest Hermes? 
Certainly, Asclepius, and I go still further. It is my firm conviction that not 
only God is androgynous but also all that lives, men, animals, plants... 
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You must realise that nothing is more certain and obvious than this truth 
that God the Lord of all that lives has devised to grant this mystery of ever- 
lasting procreaton to all things. .. . 

I need not tell you how great and overwhelming the power of this mystery 
is: everybody can know from his own experience what I mean when he con- 
sults his own feelings and takes note of the sexual intercourse, which is a sym- 
bol of this mystery. 

Asclepius 21 


Valentinus was all for sex and marriage, whereas Catholicism only con- 
doned it. But the passage in Clement also proves that he postulated a spir- 
itual world beyond this visible world which was exemplary for our reality. 
The "divine emanations" cannot be anything else than the aievov Ocio 
npócona (the divine faces of the aeons) mentioned by the Valentinian 
inscription of Flavia Sophé. IpoBoAQ, however, projection of an aeon by 
God, presupposes metaphysics which differ considerably from creatio ex nihilo 
of incipient Catholicism. It holds that both the pleroma and the visible 
world flow from God, e-mana-te from Him, and therefore have a spirit- 
ual background. Nature is Spirit in. exile. 

Ultimately this concept of emanation can be traced to the old-time 
Egyptian religion: the Nile is tears of Isis, man (rome) is a tear (rime) of 
the divinity Re (the Sun). 

This poetic image was taken over by the mysteries: in the ritual of ini- 
tiatüion into the mystery of Aion, which 1s falsely called 7he Leiden Magical 
Papyrus 1395, or also 7he Leiden Cosmogony, Psyche, Soul, arises from the 
laughter and sorrow of God: 


when God laughed for the seventh time, Psyche came into being: he roared 
with laughter, then burst into tears (kayyxóGov éóáxpvoe). 


Merkelbach 120 


We see against this background that Valentinus can easily have supposed 
that this world is essentially suffering, a smile and a tear of Wisdom. An 
echo of this is found in the myth of Ptolemaeus: ànó 62 to9 y£Aotoc tilv qo- 
t£wT|v (oboíav), from her smile the light (Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1,4,2). 

It is especially when Valentinus 1s put against an Alexandrian, Egyptian 
background that he turns out to be a real gnostic. 
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The religious experience of Valentinus 


In 1949 I identified a short report about the original doctrine of Valen- 
tinus that had not been noticed before. This mentions the fall of Sophia 
and describes it in an exceptional way. There is here only one Sophia. In 
his De Trinitate the then leader of the Catecheücal School in Alexandria 
Didymus the Blind (€£313-398) writes: 


He (Valentinus) taught that the last of the thirty aeons is androgyne and that 

is Sophia. 

She wanted to see the highest God and was repelled by His splendour (vzó 

t&v pappopoyóv ooto0 BAn8eico); she fell out of the heavens (7 the pleroma). 
IIL,A2 


A parallel version can be found in the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem 
VL17-19. The two Catholic authors must have used an unknown source, 
perhaps the Syntagma of Hippolytus of Rome or a similar writing. This version 
summarizes more or less the much longer story told by Valentinus! pupil 
in Rome, Ptolemaeus: 


But forth rushed the very latest and youngest of the twelve last aeons, Sophia, 
and suffered a passion quite apart from her husband's embrace. 
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This passion first arose among those aeons, who were connected with the 
aeons Noüs and Truth, but passed as by contagion to this aeon, Sophia, who 
was led astray by professed love, which was actually hybris, because she did 
not, like Noüs, enjoy communion with the perfect Father. 
The passion was a desire to know the Father: for she craved to understand 
his greatness. 
Not being able to realize her desire, because she aimed at the impossible, she 
became involved in extreme agonies because of the unfathomable depth and 
unsearchable nature of the Father and her love for him. 
Always reaching forward she would even have been absorbed by His sweet- 
ness and have been dissolved into His infinite Being, had she not encoun- 
tered that power which established the All and kept it outside the ineffable 
Greatness (the Horos or Limit). 

Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1,2,2 


Ptolemaeus then goes on to tell the origin of a second Sophia. The same 
story is summarized in a few words by Theodotus, a leader of the Oriental 
School of Valentinianism, probably in Alexandria: 


The Aeon that wanted to understand what 1s beyond Gnosis has fallen into 
ignorance and formlessness. 
Clement of Alexandria, Excerpts from T heodotus 31,3 


Theodotus, however, knows only one Sophia. It 1s a sound principle to 
assume that when the Western School and the Oriental School agree, they 
are indebted to the Master. Of course this 1s not quite certain, because 
the two schools can have developed in the same direction. Or Theodotus 
could have gone to Rome and consulted there Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. 
But then to simply deny this principle offers no certainty either, because 
you may deny what is in fact correct. Nothing is absolutely certain in 
historical research. But my principle creates clarity, whereas its negation 
creates confusion. And then, the doctrine in the passage of Didymus is 
attributed to Valentinus himself. His, then, was the abysmal view, that evil 
originates in the desire of God (evoud aiévog opu, Irenaeus 1,2,4) which 
like a focal 1nfecuon spread through the whole pleroma and broke out in 
Sophia as a nÀeováGovoa opufj, an urge which went too far, a philosoph- 
ical eros which really was hybris, to understand God, which is impossible. 

Didymus the Blind or his source did not invent himself the theme that 
the hght of God 1s dazzhng. It 1s found also in the 7ripartite. Treatise: 


she (Logos/Sophia) was not able to bear the light, but she looked into the abyss 
(BáOvcg) she became double-minded. Therefore she was divided, she became 
deeply troubled and turned her gaze away because of her self-doubt and divi- 
sion, her forgetfulness and lack of gnosis, because her pride and expectation 
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that she could understand the Incomprehensible, had become strong in her 
and were in her. 


77,19-29 


The passage in Didymus the Blind affirms that it was Valentünus himself 
who taught that Sophia was repelled by the irradiation of God's light. Why 
should this not be true? At that time the philosophical scene was domi- 
nated by the theme: raíto omnia vincit, reason overcomes everything. The 
intellect could penetrate everything everywhere. 'lravels in space were the 
order of the day: sursum sunt ingentia spatia, says Seneca. The philosophers 
of the lodge of Hermes Trismegistus agreed: 


Everything 1s permitted him: heaven itself seems not too high, for he meas- 
ures it in his clever thinking as if it were nearby. No misty air dims the con- 
centration of his thought. 


Asclepius 6, Copenhaver 70 


Be everywhere at once, on land, in the sea, in heaven; be not yet born, be 
in the womb, be young, old, dead, beyond death. And when you have under- 
stood all these at once—-times, places, things, qualities—/hen you can understand 


God. 
Corbus Hermeticum X1,20, Copenhaver 41 


The philosophy of Hermes Trismegistus was a way, which gradually, 
through grades, initiated the neophyte into the mysteries, which instructed 
him how to overcome the tyranny of the planets and to see, beyond üme 
and place, God and himself. And every philosopher in Alexandria would 
have agreed with their contemporary Apuleius (£125 — 4185) that God 
can be understood: 


For wise men who have £y the strength of their mind removed themselves from 
the body as far as possible, the understanding of this God lightens, even 1f only 
now and then, as a white light in deepest darkness with a rapid flash (rapidis- 
simo coruscamine lumen candidum intermicare). 

Apuleius, De deo Socratis IV, Moreschini 11 


Men like Philo of Alexandria occasionally could tune in with this choir 
of enthousiastic space travellers. Inspired by the philosophical Eros, he says, 
the wise man transcends the air, the planets and the stars, ascends sull 
higher and beholds the archetypes and ideas and enthused by sobra ebri- 
elas he even dares to approach God himself. But when he desires to see 
God, pure and unmixed beams of divine light are poured out like a tor- 
rent, so that the eye of the intellect 1s dizzied and blinded by the beams 
(De opificio mundi 71: xoig uapuapvyoitg to tfjg 9tavotac óupoc oxotoówiav). In 
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other words the :ntellect does not see God and only 1s aware of the fact that 
He 1s. I know of no text 1n Middle-Platonism which says that the mind is 
so dazzled by its approach towards God as the highest principle that it 
does not understand God. On the contrary, Apuleius said that the wise 
men understood God. I think the difference 1s explained by the fact that 
Philo was an exegete of the Bible and knew that his God was a mysterium 
tremendum, who dwelled 1n an unapproachable hght. Valentinus says exactly 
the same. Sophia represents contemporary fAilosophia and its fall. Philo, like 
Valentinus, does not speak of a blinding through the contemplation of the 
ideas, but he does say that the mind is blinded, dazzled by God and does 
not see Him. I would call that a theisüc God-experience. Augustine too 
had to learn that his God is not an impassive object of contemplation, but 
a transcendent subject of an encounter: ef reverberasti infirmitatem. aspectus mei 
radians in me vehementer (Confessiones V11,16). 

Did Valentinus know Philo? Was he perhaps the first Chrisüan to know 
Philo? It 1s an established fact that Chrisüanity was introduced to. Egypt 


[14 


in the first century from nearby Jerusalem. A tradition tells us that ^a 


, 


Hebrew man called Barnabas," coming from Jerusalem and sent by Peter, 
was the first to preach the Gospel in Alexandria (Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
1,9). That is an extremely trustworthy information, because it contradicts 
the official, Catholic version, according to which Mark, the author of the 
second Gospel, had come from Rome to found the Church in Alexandria. 

As I said before, the Egyptian Church remained pluriform with gnostics, 
Encratites, Catholics and Jewish Chrisüans until Demetrius, as a. monar- 
chic bishop (189-232), imposed Catholic ecclesiasticism. upon it and the 
bulldozer started 1ts work of levelling: one of the first victims of the bishop 
was Ongen, the greatest thinker of the Greek Church. Valentünus could 
learn from the Jewish Christians that Christ was the Name ('Iào) of god 
(fragment 5: 1ó óvopua énAnpoosv t0 votepfjoav £v nÀA&oti). But he was also 
familiar with. esoteric Jewish traditions about the Glory of God, kabod, as 
Man (fragment 2 qófov nap£oxev npoóvtog 'AvÜpoónov). One day an Alex- 
andrian Jew must have converted to Christianity and. given. his complete 
works of Philo to a teacher of the Catechetical "School," who preserved 
them for posterity. For the rabbis had a bulldozer too. Valentinus, then a 
Christian teacher within the Church, may well have read them. 

But it was not because he had read Philo that he warned against the 
dangerous tendency of the philosopher and the mystic to understand God 
and to merge into his indefinite Being. It was because he knew that urge 
within himself. For that reason he changed the myth of the Gnostikoi in 
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Alexandria. They thought that the origin of all evil was the hybridic desire 
to play God: 


She wanted to bring forth a likeness out of herself without the consent of the 
Spirit—He had not approved—and without her consort and without his con- 
sideration. 


Apocryphon of John 9, Robinson 104 


Instead, Valentinus describes the frustrations of the mind that wants to 
understand God. He knew the agony of the descent after: 


O dreadful is the shock 

intense the agony, 

when the ear begins to hear 

and the eye begins to see, 

the heart begins to beat, 

the pulse to throb again, 

the soul to feel the flesh 

and the flesh to feel the chain. 
Emily Bronté 
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Philo und die altchristliche Háresle, 7Aeologische Zeitschrifi 5,0, 1949, 429-436. 
C. Markschies, Gnosis und Manicháismus, Berlin 1994, 109: gives text of Didymus 
and Cyrillus. | 

David Runia, Philo in. Early Christian. Literature, a. survey, Assen 1993, 125: 


But the theme of the mind bedazzled by its approach towards God as 
highest principle is too common in Middle Platonism to make a Philonic 
origin certain. 


Alcinous, Dédaskalikos 165,5, ed. J. Whittaker, Paris 1990, 23, declares that 
God, though inutterable, can be known by intuition (và uóvo Annvóg). Cf. 
Plato, Phaedrus 247 (7-8) (uóvo got và), Timaeus 28A 1-2, and note 196 of 
Whittaker on page 105 of his edition. Cf. L. Rizzerio, L'évolution de la notion 
de Noüs, 231 in: Alois van Tongerloo (ed. in collaboration with Johannes van 
Oort), The Manichaean .Noüs, Louvain 1995: 


Tout d'abord, déclare-t-il (scil.: Alcinous), Platon avait considéré le principe 
de toute chose comme ineffable (&ppntov), et 11 avait réservé à la faculté 
intuitive la possibilité de le connaitre. Ce qui revient à dire que ce 
principe, échappant à toute définition, dépasse la connaissance déduc- 
tive. Et effectivement, nulle part Alcinous n'exclut la possibilité. d'avoir 
une perception, méme limitée, du principe supréme. 
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C. Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus?, ''übingen 1992, 327: 


Allerdings geht es bei Philo um die Blendung be der Schau der Ideeen, 
wáhrend bei Didymus, einem Autor des 4. Jahrhunderts, der Fall der 
Sophia durch ihre Blendung erklárt wird. Das hat zunáchst gar nichts mit 
Philo zu tun, sondern es handelt sich um eine interessante Platonisierung 
des Sophia-Mythos, die vermutlich auch gar nichts mit. Valentin zu tun hat. 


Birger A. Pearson, Friedlánder revisited: Alexandrian Judaism and Gnostic 
Origins, in. Gnosticism, Judaism, and Egyptian Christianity, Minneapolis 1990, 10- 
28, shows how near Philo and the Jewish Gnostikoi were. It is quite. possible 
that a gnostic like Valentinus knew both Philo and the incipient Gnostcism he 
(Philo) is up against. The theme that Adam was created by angels is Philo- 
nic. Friedlánder was the first to use the Syntagma of Hippolytus in order to 
prove that Gnosticism is of Jewish, Alexandrian origin. He was right. 
Jean-Pierre Mahé, La voie d'immortalité à la lumiére des Hermetica de Nag 
Hammadi et de découvertes plus récentes, Vigihae Christianae 45, 1991, 347- 
375, shows that Hermetism is a way of initiation to the beyond. 

Roelof van den Broek, The Christian "School!" of Alexandria in the second 
and third centuries, in: Drijjvers and MacDonald, Centres of. Learming, Leiden 
1995, 39-47. 

According to this author the 816&okaAoi and the zpeoftepoi of second- 
century Alexandrian Christianity continued the roles of the rabbis and elders 
of the Jewish community in Alexandria. These teachers were responsible for 
all forms of religious education, from pre-baptismal instruction to high theol- 
ogy. They were, however, no ecclesiastical worthies but laymen. One of them 
was Valentinus. 

It was their firm conviction that they not only participated in the apostolic 
tradition, but also in the same Spirit which had inspired the apostles. They 
were in fact charismatic ói6ickoAo,, not holders of academic chairs incorpo- 
rated in a school with a fixed curriculum. 

These people may all have shared some typically Alexandrian views, for 
instance that the Holy Scriptures have a deeper, mystical meaning, which can 
be found only by the method of allegorical interpretation. I add to these 
observations that the views of these Alexandrian rabbis, who anticipated 
Pantaenus, Clement and Origen and were also the forerunners of Valentinus, 
are perhaps to be identified with the secta sanctior et in. comprehensione. divinae. vei 
prudentior mentioned by Calcidius, Timaeus LV, Waszink 103, 1-2 (cf. G. Quispel, 
Hermes Trismegistus and the origins of Gnosticism, V.C. 46, 1992, 1-19). 
There was a continuous and uninterrupted chain of tradition transmitted 
within this school from Pantaenus until Didymus the Blind. It was only after 
the death of Didymus that bishop Theophilus (385-412) no longer accepted 
independent theological speculation. Therefore it is possible that Didymus has 
preserved a trustworthy tradition about the original doctrine of Valentinus the 
gnostic, npgo[otepog of the Christian Church in Alexandria. 
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De Resurrectione 


There can be no reasonable doubt anymore that the fourth treatise of 
the Jung Codex, a well written and well organised essay on the resurrec- 
ton couched in the form of a letter to an otherwise unknown man called 
Rheginus, originated in the school of Valentünus. Its purpose is to inter- 
pret the resurrection of Christ and of the believers as a return of the Spirit 
or true Self in man to the spiritual world in order to be reunited with 
God and repose in Him. 

It 1s the Spint alone, not the body or the soul, which is saved: 


Those who believe are immortal: the thought of those who are saved shall 
not perish, the Spirit of those who came to know him shall not perish. 
46,21-24 


Therefore the Saviour needed to have only a spiritual body, a sort of 
vehicle or ochéma which enabled him to descend on earth. This body, also 
called "flesh" and Son of Man (which here means: man) brought about 
the restoration of the Spirit into the spiritual world by its ascension. This 
doctrine is clearly inspired by the astrological concept of an "astral body" 
(sidereum. corpus) which was so widespread in antiquity. At the same time it 
is an anticipation of the so-called "doctrine of physical salvation". (physt- 
sche Erlósungslehre) which was developed by Irenaeus and Athanasius: Christ 
can only save something by assuming it unto his own personality. Compared 
with the Orthodox Fathers the author of De resurrectione 1s very docetic 
indeed: this body is just a spiritual "seed of the being from above," brought 
forth before the cosmic structure came into being. 

It was on the issue of this Christology that the Italic School parted com- 
pany with the Oriental School. Ptolemaeus and Heracleon held that Christ 
had assumed both a spiritual seed, brought forward by Sophia, and also 
a "psychic" body from the demiurge. On the contrary, the Eastern School, 
of which Axionicus was one of the leaders, taught that Christ had a spir- 
itual body only (Hippolytus, Aefutatio VI,35,6; Excerpta ex "Theodoto 59,1-2). 
Axionicus was the only Valentinian who still at the time when Tertullian 
wrote his Adversus Valentimanos (207) had preserved the original doctrine of 
Valentinus: Solus ad hodiernum Antiochiae Axionicus memoriam. Valentimi integra. cus- 
todia regularum eus consolatur (IV ,3). 

Axionicus was a leader of the Oriental School. Nothing indicates that 
the Oriental School did not distinguish. between the demiurge and the 
Unknown God. On the contrary it was more radical in this respect than 
Ptolemaeus: 
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Therefore the demiurge is an inferior product, because he originated from the 
passion of desire. Sophia was disgusted when she saw his severity, as they say. 
Excerpta ex Theodoto 33,3 


That must have been the opinion of Áxionicus too. And if he had remained 
faithful to the Master in every respect, we can be certain that Valentinus 
had the same view and therefore was a real gnostic. Was he a doceust 
too? Another leader of the Oriental School, Theodotus, relates that Jesus, 
as a human being, was in need of salvation: 


Jesus too needed redemption in order not to be arrested in his course on 
high by the idea of deficiency in which he had been placed, and to proceed 
through Wisdom, as Theodotus writes. 

Excerpta ex Theodoto 22,7 


This certainly is a good parallel for the passage in the Letter to. Rheginus 
we quoted. Jesus was said to be not exactly sinful, as some Jewish Christians 
held, but, having been brought forth by Sophia outside the pleroma, he 
was characterized by a certain deficiency, which had to be completed 
through his ascension to the spiritual world. That was the function of his 
spiritual body. We have reasons to suppose that both Theodotus and 
Axionicus had preserved the views of Valentinus himself. 

Pseudo- Tertullian, Adversus omnes haereses 4, says that Christ according to 
Valentinus brought down with him a spiritual body: speritale corpus de. caelo 
deferentem. "This 1nformation 1s confirmed by Tertullian. And I must stress 
that Tertullian has turned out to be a trustworthy witness on everything 
concerning the differences between Valentinus and his pupils. He was the 
only one to transmit that Valenünus located the aeons as ideas of God 
within the divine mind, whereas for Ptolemaeus they were outside God 
(Adversus Valentinianos 4,2); nobody ever suspected how correctly he reported 
the views of the Valentinians on the spiritual and symbolic meaning (zma- 
ginaria significatio) of the resurrection, (De resurrectione mortuorum 19,2-4), unül 
this Epistle to Rheginus was discovered. And therefore he deserves our 
confidence, when he assures us that Valentünus, and not his pupils, had 
"^jnvented that Christ had a spiritual body" (De carne. Christi. 15,7: carnem 
Christa. spiritalem. comminisci). The same 1s transmitted. by. Pseudo- Tertullian, 
Adversus omnes haereses 4. Did Tertulhan owe his information to the Syntagma 
of Justin Martyr, to which he refers 1n Adversus Valentimanos 5,1: Nec utique 
dicemur ipsi nobis finxisse materias, quas tot tam viri. sanctitate et. praestantia. insignes, 
nec solum nostri antecessores sed ipsorum haeresiarcharum. contemporales, instructissimis 
voluminibus et. prodiderunt. et. retuderunt, ut. Iustinus, philosophus et. martyr? 
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Wherever Tertullian found the report that according to Valentinus Christ 
had a spiritual body, there 1s no doubt that his information is correct. Not 
even a passage in the few authenüc fragments of Valentinus could challenge 
it, because it is possible that Valentinus in the course of his life had changed 
his views or had condescended to his audience. But such a fragment does 
not exist. Therefore, as far as the Christology of the Epistle io. Rheginus 1s 
concerned, it agrees completely with the views of the founder of the sect. 
He could be the author. But a representative of the Eastern School, who 
had the same view, could equally well have written this treatise. 

There is, however, one problem which seems not to have been noticed 
up till now. Against the witness of a host of Fathers, who all maintain that 
the gnostics denied the resurrection of the body, the author of the Epistle 
lo Rheginus declares in so many words that the flesh will be saved at death: 


If it is true that once thou wert not in the flesh, but only took flesh at the 
moment when thou didst come into this world, wherefore should thou not 
also take on flesh when thou goest up to the spiritual world? 

47,2-8 


I know of no parallel to this astonishing view in any Catholic or gnostic 
source. But the same concept 1s formulated in the discourse of Hermes 
Trismegistus called 7he Key, C.H. X: 


The same thing also happens to those who leave the body: when the soul 
rises to itself, the subtle body is drawn into the blood and the soul into the 
subtle body, but the spirit, since it 1s divine by nature, becomes purified of 
its veils, the soul and the astral body, and /akes on a fiery body. 

16 


Now, when the Spirit has abandoned the earthy body, 7t immediately puts on its 
own Iunic, a tunic of fire, in which it could not stay when in the earthy body. 
18 


This seems to be a very special tradition of the Hermetic mystics, which 
was transmitted in their lodge in Alexandria and picked up by the author 
of our Epistle. 

Pseudo- Tertullian, who in this case certainly does not depend on Irenaeus, 
because nothing of the kind is found there, contains information which 
could not be understood before the discovery of the Epistle to Rheginus. He 
transmits that Valentinus himself denies the resurrection of the fleshly body, 
but affirms the resurrection of. another flesh (4: resurrectionem huius carnis. negat, sed 
alterius). 'That is exactly what Rheginus is told. And therefore, it seems wise 
to provisionally assume that Valentinus is the author of this Epistle, until 
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the same peculiar view is attested for a later Valentinman. He lived in 
Alexandria, he could know the Hermetic doctrine. But then we must also 
accept another item of Pseudo-Tertullhan in the same chapter, that Christ 
had a spiritual body. It would seem that fragment 3 of the Master pre- 
supposes the same concept: 


In everything he was submitted to, Jesus remained in full control of himself. 
In that way he worked out his own divinity. He used to eat and to drink in 
a special way, without execreting his solids. So great was the power of his 
self-control, that the food in his body was not digested, because all form of 
corruption was alien to him. 


Alluding to a well-known physiological fact, namely the relative power 
of the human will over the digestve organs, Valentinus affirms that the 
power of Jesus in this respect was absolute. He speaks in this fragment 
about "the sarkn, which Sophia had brought forth for the Logos, the 
pneumatic seed, which the Saviour had put on when he descended" (Excerpta 
ex Theodoto 1,1). Everybody in Alexandria knew that the soul needed an 
astral body in order to incarnate: the sarkion was the equivalent of Valentinus 
for this subtle body and was called: flesh, to suggest that Valentinus affirmed 
the incarnatüion: he certainly knew the Gospel of john and its prologue: 
ó Àóyog càpG &yévexo (1:14). This pneumatic body was of course as such 
immortal and incorruptble, but unconscious of its consubstantiality with 
God and deficient, because it had originated from Sophia outside the 
pleroma. Through asceticism, Jesus awakened this divine spark and so 
worked out his own salvation. As a Paulinist, Valentinus knew that the 
apostle had said: ^work out your salvation with fear and trembling" (Philip- 
puans 2:12). In so far as Jesus had been human, he had done the same. 

Whosoever wants to understand Valentinus, must have an eye for his 
Alexandrian background, for the eclectic Middle-Platonism of Eudorus, for 
the Hermetic lodge there and for the curious Jewish sect of the Gnostiko: 
with their Apocryphon of john and other non-Valentinian writings from Nag 
Hammadi. This will perhaps enable him to appreciate the summary of 
Valenünus' myth in Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1,11,1. 'This short account is 
garbled and incomplete and in places difficult to understand, perhaps also 
because the unknown source of Irenaeus did not understand Valentinus 
very well. But where Alexandrian parallels are available, the report may 
be trustworthy. 

According to this chapter the Mother, Sophia, was exiled from the 
pleroma. There she brought forth Christ (i.e. Jesus, the vehicle of Christ) 
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in remembrance of the higher world, but with a. kind of shadow. Since he 
was masculine, he cut off the shadow and hastened up to the pleroma 
above. Thereupon she had been empted of spiritual substance and emit- 
ted Jehova and the devil (a remarkable twin). Of course, it 1s the progress 
of Jesus! spiritual body which in this passage is projected into prehistory. 
But there is more to it than that. Valentinus also wanted to explain how 
Sophia brought forth a demiurge, who is "psychic," and not "pneumatc," 
and a hylic devil—in short reality which is not spiritual. This can be par- 
alleled from the Hermetica: 


From the lower elements the Logos of God leapt straight up to the pure 
region of Nature and united with the creative Spirit (for the Logos is con- 
substantial with Him). The lower elements of Nature were left behind devoid 
of reason, so as to be mere matter. 

Poimandres, C.H. 1,10 


Seen in this perspective, the concept of Valenünus, which is not found 
elsewhere, is blasphemous and very heretical, but also Hermetic, Alexan- 
drian, and full of sense. The other elements of Irenaeus L11,1 should be 
studied critically and with. empathy, but not be explained away. Or wished 
away. We conclude then, that the Leiter to. Rheginus agrees with. the. frag- 
ments of Valentinus and with trustworthy reports about his own doctrine, 
and should be used to reconstruct his myth. 
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a student of Valentinus ignores at his cost). On Irenaeus Ll1,1 Simonetti 
observes: 


Come 6 noto, 1l mito esposto da Valentino conosce una sola Sophia, e 
lo adoppiamento del personaggio si deve ai suoi discepoli.... 

E se si objetta che Ireneo (1,11,1) € qui poco attendibile, respondiamo 
che tale giudizio é apriorisüco e arbitrario, perche proprio la pubbli- 
cazione dei testi gnostici in Copto ha ulterioramente confermato l'at- 
tendibilità dell'informazione dell' dottore asiatico. Mi referisco all notizia 
di Iren. Haer. I, 29, che, quando si € presa conoscenza dell'Apocrifo di 
Giovanni, € resultata corrispondere nel modo piü fedele alla prima parte 
di questo testo. 


L. Koenen und Cornelia Rómer, Der Kólner Mani-Kodex, Opladen 1988, 81: 


Mani observes in that passage that the body 1s impure and fashioned in 
an impure creature. The proof of that is the digestion of food. When 
one observes the fast for a few days, immediately these shameful and 
repulsive excretions stop. 


Tractatus Tripartitus 


lhe fifth treatise of the Jung Codex, falsely called 7repartite  Treatise, 
describes the history of the universe from its primeval origin in The Un- 
known to its ultimate return to the pleroma after passing through the 
Inferno of materialism and paganism and through the Purgatorio of the 
religion and ethics of Judaism to the Paradiso of the free Spirit inaugu- 
rated by the Christ event. 

lhis text 1s basically optimistic: fout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur. des 
mondes possibles. Its special attention 1s focused on the desüny of the *psy- 
chics," true believing Catholics, who excel in good works but are Spiritless. 
According to the author of this writing, they too, like the *pneumatics," 
will enter the pleroma. This is new and surprising. No other Valentinian 
writing offers the same view. 

Rodolphe Kasser is the only one to believe that Valentinus himself is 
the author of this wriüng. He holds that the 7ractatus Tripartitus, as he 
called it, is in reality three different writings, composed at different stages 
with differing views and in various styles during the lifeüme of the archhere- 
tic. At the time he wrote this, 1969, Kasser did not know that a version 
of the myth, from the hand of Ptolemaeus, was transmitted in the first 
book of Adversus haereses of Irenaeus of Lyon and that Ptolemaeus differed 
considerably from Valentinus and agreed in many respects with the new 
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text. Therefore my first task as an editor of the Tractatus Tripartitus was to 
show that this document was a consistent whole and must have originated 
in the Western or Italic branch of Valentinianism, which was directed by 
Ptolemaeus and Heracleon. As a matter of fact, there were many paral- 
lels between this 7ripartite Treatise and the preserved fragments of Heracleon's 
Commentary on the Gospel of john. But there were also differences. 

The thought of its author is characterised by a high level of abstracüon 
which is not to be found in other writings from the Valentinian school: 
1) The dyad Depth and Silence, still preserved by Ptolemaeus, has become 
a monas; 

2) The quatermo Depth—Silence, Noüs—Aletheia, of Valentinus and Pto- 
lemaeus has become a trinity of God, the Son and the Church/Holy 
Ghost; 

3) Sophia has lost all feminine features and is turned into an asexual Logos. 
Moreover the exotc character of the myth has been removed: the aeons 
are no longer androgyne. We are miles away from the imaginative mysticism 
of the bridal chamber in the Gospel of Phiip or the prunent style of the 
Valentinian so-called Lehrbrief transmitted. by. Epiphanius, Panarion. 31,5-6; 
4) The tendency to appreciate more fully the "psychic element" and the 


, 


^psychics," which reflects overtures to the growing Catholic Church, has 
reached here its acmé: even the true believers in the end enter the nirvana 
of the pleroma (132,8). Ptolemaeus and Heracleon had not gone as far as 
that: they had indeed promised eternal bliss to *psychics," but only at the 
entrance of the pleroma (Jxcerpta ex "Theodoto 63,1). 'T'his of course was a 
concession against the logic of the system which requires that the Spirit 
alone returns to its origin. This must have been the view of Valentinus 
himself. Accordingly, in the Gospel of Truth, the Epistle to. Rheginus and the 
Gospel of Philip no attention whatsoever is paid to the ways and fate of the 
"*psychics." 

5) The demiurge has lost here all negative features: he is the instrument 
of the Logos/Sophia in the creation of the universe: 


For the Logos made use of him as a Aand to adorn and work at the things 
below, and he made use of him as a mouth to speak the things that are to 
be prophesied. 

100,30-35 


In his Leiter to Flora (7,5) Ptolemaeus 1s more ambivalent: the demiurge is 
neither good nor bad, but just. For these reasons I agree now with Attridge 
and Pagels who write: 
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The 7ripartte Treatise revises the major themes of Valentnian theology more 
radically than. any other extant source and approximates more closely than 
any other Valentinian thinker the positions taken by more orthodox theolo- 
gians of the third and fourth centuries. 


Indeed, the author has gone all the way from ;mythos to logos. In the 
process the author has also rehabilitated some positions of Valentinus which 
had been abandoned by Ptolemaeus: 

1) Logos-Sophia brought forth the pre-existent Jesus. He ran upwards to 
what is his own and to his kin in the pleroma. 

78,3-5 
2) The unconditional optimism of the author is anticipated by fragment 
l, the hymn of Valentinus about the sympathy and concatenation of every- 
thing: 


I see in the Spirit that every thing 1s coherent with every other thing, 
I intuit in the spirit that all things are contained by the Spirit. 


For his holistic view of the universe Valentinus was much indebted to 
Posidonius of Apameia, whose philosophy 1s characterised by the key words: 
Kosmos and Sympathy. The antü-cosmism of the gnostics should not be 
overrated. They were against the Creator, yes, but the creation was appre- 
clated as a means to make the Spirit conscious. 

3) Adam was fashioned by the demiurge and other angels, stimulated by 
Sophia-Logos, who invisibly grants the divine Spirit to the first man: 


Like that of all else 1s the creation of Adam as well. The spiritual Logos 
(Sophia) made him move invisibly, when he (she) perfected him (Adam) through 
the intermediary of the demiurge and the angelic servants, who shared with 
him in the moulding of the body, when he (Jehova) took counsel with these 
archonts of his... 


The Logos (Sophia) gave the first form through the demiurge in his igno- 
rance, so that he (Adam) would learn that the exalted one (the Unknown 
God) exists and would know that he (Adam) needs Him. This 1s what the 
prophet Moses called *Living Spint" and "Breath of the invisible spiritual 
world": This is the "living soul? which has given life to the body which was 
dead at first. For ignorance 1s death. 

105,17-28 


This very special interpretation of the Genesis story seems to be presup- 
posed by Valentinus in fragment 1, according to which Adam spoke freely 
owing io the agent who had deposited in him a seed of the higher world. 
For this reason, awe overcame the angels over the creature they had 
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moulded. There is no doubt that this fragment is gnostic. Already at the 
time of the author of the 7ripartite Treatise it was well known that 1t was 
a Jewish heresy which declared that Adam was created by angels (112,17 
5qq.). The Gnostikoi of the Apocryphon of John had borrowed this concept from 
these Jewish heretics. But they included Jaldabaoth among the angels to 
whom he spoke: "Come, let us make an human being after the image of 
God and after our images." (15,1-5). 

As so often this Alexandrian perspective allows us to elucidate this frag- 
ment of Valentinus and to discern the continuity between him and his 
school. 

If the author of the Tripartte Treatise is not Heracleon, this does not 
mean that all his ideas were unknown. On the contrary, his curious doctrine 


5, 


of the *eternal generation of the Son," which anücipated Origen and the 
Oecumenical Council of Constantinopel in 381, was attested in the Syntagma 


of Hippolytus: 


Exsttit. praeterea. Heracleon. alter. haereticus, qui cum. Valentino. paria. sentit, sed. novitate 
quadam pronuntiationis vult videri alia. sentire. Introducit. enim. in. primis illud fuisse quod 
dominum (Routh, or: deum?) pronuntiat, et deinde ex illa monade duo, ac deinde reliquos 
aeonas. 

Pseudo-Tertullian, Adversus omnes haereses 4 


Post hunc (sc. Secundus) Heracleon discipulus ipsius surrexit dicens principium esse unum, 
quem deum appellat, deinde de hoc natum aliud, deque his duobus generationem multorum 
adserit. principiorum. 

Filaster of Brescia, Diwersarum hereseon. liber XIII 


That 1s exactly what this treatise affirms: from the Unknown God the Son 
was born, from these two comes forth the Holy Ghost. This proves that 
Hippolytus was aware of the fact that this version was current among the 
Valenünians, in Rome. As so often, his Syntagma transmits very trustwor- 
thy information. Of course, he did not need the Syntagma of justin for this 
information. He could just get hold of our text, or hear what it contained. 
In that case the Tractatus Tripartitus must have been written before the death 
of Hippolytus (£235). Its 1deas could have influenced both Plotinus and 
Origen. Recent research has confirmed that Lipsius was right: Pseudo- 
Tertullian, Filastnus, and Epiphanius Panarn 57 reproduce a common 
document (Grundschnft or G.), that 1s to be identüfied with Hippolytus" 
Syntagma. 

We now know, owing to the 7raciatus Tripartitus, that Hippolytus was 
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very well informed about the brilliant ideas of Heracleon's gifted pupil; the 
author of this tractate. 

The Refutatio, however, transmits a very different story (VI,29-36). It also 
tells that the Ground of being 1s a monad, who being love, brings forth the 
Beloved (Son). This proves that this report also originated in the Italic 
school of Heracleon, probably in Rome. But it goes on to tell that the 
demiurge is foolish (35: uopoo 0:09) and mentüons the names of all the 
aeons. In short, this source is much worse than that of Hippolytus in his 
Syntagma. ''herefore it seems to me to be somewhat improbable that the 
author of the Aefutatio was Hippolytus. But I leave that to others to decide. 
More important is that the 7rpartte Treatise originated in. the school of 
Heracleon and yet preserved some elements of the original doctrine of 
Valenünus the gnostüc. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE DEMOTIC 
BOOK OF THOTH AND THE GREEK HERMETICA* 


BY 
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lo Professor Gilles OQuispel 
on the occasion of his 80th birthday, 
as a token of gratitude and admiration. 


At the last Cambndge Conference on Egyptology, Richard Jasnow read 
a preliminary research report concerning a presumably Demotic Book of 
Ihoth (BT) which he and Karl-Theodor Zauzich are currently editing on 
the basis of several papyri most of which seem to date to the II century 
A.D.! Due to the difficulty of the text and the fragmentary state of its 
different versions, much work has stll to be done. However the editors 
already can see the general outlines of the composition and they have even 
been able to provide translations and reconstructions of many passages? 

The work is basically a. dialogue in quesüon and answer form. The 
two chief interlocutors are the God Thoth and a disciple *who wishes to 
know." Another god, seemingly Osiris, also speaks with the disciple (]JZ 
1-2). This hterary frame might suggest a comparison with the Greek 
Hermetic wriüngs, which are also teaching dialogues between Hermes- 
Thoth and disciples. 

This comparison would appear all the more legiimate that in the Demotic 
text, Thoth is once called zr wr wr "the thrice great one" (B 9/7), i.e. 
Trismegas a variant of Trismegistus. In addition the festival of Imhotep is 
mentioned (B 8/1). The Hermetüc Asclepius (ch. 37) also alludes to "the 
first discoverer of medicine. They dedicated a temple to him on the Libyan 
mountain near the shore of the crocodiles."? Even Osiris is far from being 
alen to the Greek Hermetic dialogues. 

However, as the editors rightly stress, the content of this Demotic text 
is very much within the Egyptian tradition ( JZ 11). Even if it can be dated 
sometime in the lst century B.C. (JZ 1), i.e. probably previous to the ear- 
hest Greek philosophical Hermetica, R. Jasnow and K. Th. Zauzich are, 
for the üme being, very cautious about calling it a proto-hermeüc text.* 


O E, Bril, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 353-363 
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Nevertheless *the connection between the Thoth Book and the Hermetic 
texts is too strong to be ignored" (JZ 14). The purpose of these prelimi- 
nary remarks is to go one step further, starting not from the Demotic 
Dialogue (about which we know nothing more than the Cambridge paper), 
but from the Greek Hermetica, which indeed provide some close and pre- 
cise parallels to the pieces of information available thus far, however frag- 
mentary they are. 


We should, first of all, make a very important restricüon. The editors 
of the Demotc text remark that "Thoth conveys knowledge of many 
different things (...) of the underworld (...) of ethics and proper behav- 
ior upon earth; (...) of the sacred geography of Egypt; (. ..) of secret lan- 
guages and mysteries" (JZ 2). It would not be difficult to find equivalents 
of that threefold (underworld, earth, heaven) level of knowledge in the 
Greek Hermetica. 

Even the sacred geography of Egypt 1s hinted at in Asc. 24. "Do you 
not know, Asclepius, that Egypt 1s an 1mage of heaven or, to be more pre- 
cise, that everything governed and moved in heaven came down to Egypt 
and was transferred there? If truth were told, our land is the temple of 
the whole world." Similarly, we read in SH XXIV,13: "The right holy 
land of our ancestors lies in the middle of the earth." 

On the other hand, an underground Hades is briefly mentioned in 
Ascl. 17 The bottom if it is a part or a place) in the sphere—is called 
Haides 1n. Greek because *to see' 1s :dein, and there is no seeing the bottom 
of a sphere (...). The «regions» called Ha:des in Greek because they are 
deprived of visibility are called *infernal' in. Latin because they are at the 
bottom of the sphere." 

But this text 1s rather an exception. Due to the evolution of hellenistic 
cosmology and beliefs concerning soul, the Hermetic great Beyond is no 
longer underground but heavenly? After death, the human soul strips off 
its bodily garment as well as vices and evil passions, then it soars up to 
the Ogdoad, i.e. the Eighth Sphere (CH 1,25-26).5 

Therefore, the punishment of the wicked after death does not normally 
take place under the earth but on the way up to the heavens. *There is 
a chief-demon. The great God has appointed him to be overseer or judge 
over the souls of men. And God has placed him in the middle of the air 
between the earth and heaven. Now, when the soul comes forth from the 
body, it is necessary that it meets this demon. Immediately he (the demon) 
shall turn this one upside down and examine him as to how he has spent 
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his hfe (...). If he sees [vices] in this one [because| he brought his life 
into evil deeds, he grasps him, as he flees upward and throws him down 
so that he is suspended between heaven and earth and punished with a 
great punishment" (NH V1,76,22-77,9). 

Thus the wicked undergo many torments in the *open sea of the air." 
A close examination of the passage reveals similariües with christan Egyp- 
tian apocrypha tinged with the influence of ancient Egyptian thought, such 
as the Death of Joseph the Carpenter and the Akhmim Afocalypsis of Peter. But 
these elements are mixed up with a reinterpretation of the Platonic myths 
along with hellenistic Jewish apocalypüc thought (HHE, t. 2, pp. 253-272). 

More generally we should note that the Hermetic ^way of immortal- 
ity" (NH VL63,10) leads upwards and this ascensional orientation of Greek 
hermetism sounds quite different from BT, which describes the arrival of 
the deceased in the underworld, the voyage of the Bark of Re (B 3/2-5), 
a goddess who is possibly a guardian of one of the underworld gates 
(JZ 4) infernal darkness, the Fields of Thoth, etc. The editors remark that 
"the scene of action is the underworld for most of, 1f not all of the com- 
position" (JZ 11). 


Despite this different orientation, however, many similariües can be 
pointed at between BT and the Greek Hermetica. The editors mention 
such phrases as *the breast of knowledge" and the "well of knowledge 
which," to their opinion, *lend (...) a disüinctly Hermetic color" (JZ 13). 
Indeed we might think of Ogdoad, where Hermes tells his disciple: "Your 
part is to understand; my own is to be able to deliver the discourse from 
the fountain which flows to me" (NH VL,55,19-22). 

As to "the breast of knowledge," (or of *wisdom"), or "the nurse who 
nurtures language" (B 3/16-4/1), this comparison does not directly occur 
in the writings of Trismegistus, but we are told that "philosophy and magic 
nurture the soul just as medicine heals the body" (SH XXIIL69). 

Would it be exaggerated to regard the term *He-who-wishes-to-know" 
(mr-rh) (JZ 2), depicüng the disciple of BT as some kind of equivalent of 
lülosophos, a word which is not alien to hermetism (SH XXIIL,42), since 
true philosophy is essential to hermetic piety? 

"Without philosophy it 1s impossible to reach the highest piety. But 
whoever has learnt which kinds of beings exist, how they are ordered, by 
whom and to what hand, will give thanks for all things to the Creator, 
deeming him a good father and kind fosterer and faithful guardian; and 
thus rendering thanks, he will be pious; being pious, he will know where 
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the truth is and what it 1s: due to this knowledge, he will become still 
more pious." (SH II B,2-3; cf. Ascl. 13). 

This aspiration for knowledge and piety can also be found in BT, and 
the editors nghtly compare the longing to know (3gyg) of Thoth's dis- 
ciple, with the epithumia and the pathos of Poimandres' interlocutor ( JZ 13), 
who likewise "wishes to learn about the beings (...) and to know God" 
(CH L3) "Now I have come into a great longing and I yearn to hear" 
(CH 1,16). In order to depict that yearning after wisdom, BT grasps to 
sexual imagery: "The vulva is impatient for the teaching, may I enter its 
threshhold" (B 6/6). Likewise in a famous Hermetic prayer, God is called 
the ^womb of every knowledge" (NF, t. 2, p. 354, Greek; HHE, t. 1, 
p. 165), and in CH XIIL2, Hermes says to his disciple: *the womb 1s the 
wisdom of understanding in silence and the seed is the true god." 

This thirst of knowledge can be quenched thanks to the reading of books 
written in the "House of Life" ( pr-^ anh) (JZ 12). This term can be read 
twice in Ogdoad under its Copüc form prans or praes, when Hermes orders 
an inscription to be carved ^in letters of the scribe of the House of Life," 
ie. in hieroglyphic characters (NH. VI,61,20. 30; 62,15). 

In BT Thoth lists up the titles of the books which should be read 
by "an apprentice of the servant of Thoth": *the book of Insight, the 
book of Power, the book of Annals, the book of the Djed-pillar, the book 
of Interpretation (...), the book of the Collection of the Praises, and the 
book of Honoring their Father who is Powerful (. . .), the book of Secrets" 
(B 3/13-15). 

Likewise in Ogdoad Hermes sets out the reading-program of his would- 
be initiates: *Whoever has not yet been begotten by God—which happens 
by reading the General Lectures and. the Detailed Lectures —shall not be able 
to read what is written in this book, although his conscience is pure" (NH 
V163,1-6). These same titles, along with others, such as the Sayigs of the 
Good Demon are also mentioned or even quoted elsewhere in the Hermetica 
(HHE, t. 1, p. 132). In CH XIILI6, Trismegistus even sings "the Secret 
Hymn number IV." In both BT and the Hermetica life long study of that 
literature is regarded as a requirement for gaining wisdom or initiation. 

Among the various issues dealt with in BT, the disciple asks his mas- 
ter: "Ihe sacred animals and birds, teaching (553) comes to them; what is 
the book-chapter which they have read? The wild animals in the moun- 
tains; do they not have guidance (i3y-myt)?" (A 1/6-7). 

lhis question raises several issues. First there 1s the difference between 
ordinary and sacred animals (JZ 3). According to Asc. 37, the latter seem 
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to be common living beings *deified while alive" and endowed with a 
divine soul thanks to "the art of making gods," i.e. Egyptian theurgy. No 
wonder if they are able to learn or gain some form of teaching just as 
human persons. 

Such is not the case with common animals. E.g. although ants keep in 
stock food for winter, they do not have either science nor art. "For sci- 
ence and art can be taught; but none of these irrational animals are taught 
to do the things you speak of (...). If some ants only did this, and others 
did not, you would have been right in saying that it is by science and art 
that they collect their food; but if all of them alike are led to do this, and 
do it involuntarily, it is clear that it 1s not by science or art that they do 
it, but by nature's leading" (SH IV,2-5). 

However even these irrational animals have a natural guidance. "Suppose 
that in one and the same enclosure there are shut up men, and eagles 
and doves and swans and hawks and swallows and sparrows and flies, and 
lions and leopards and wolves and dogs and hares and cows and sheep, 
and snakes, and some of the amphibious animals, such as seals and otters 
and tortoises and the crocodiles of our own country; and suppose, my son, 
that all these creatures are released from the enclosure at one moment. 
Will not the men be sure to betake themselves to market-places and houses, 
and the eagle to the upper air, which is its natural abode, and the doves 
to the lower air not far from earth, and the hawks to a higher region than 
the doves? (. ..) And even so does every soul, whether incarnated as a man 
or dwelling on earth in some other shape, know whither it must go; unless 
indeed, my son, some follower of Typhon were to step forth and tell us 
that it is possible for a bull to live in the deep sea, and a tortoise in the 
air" (SH XXV,6-8). 

Whether due to the existence of sacred animals or to other local tradi- 
tions, Greek-speaking philosophers of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, just 
like the BT, seem to have felt rather concerned with the problem of ani- 
mal wisdom. Let me only mention Philo's philosophical Dialogue Alexander 
vel de ratione quam habere etiam bruta animalia, which contains many allusions 
to Egypt and Egyptian animals (88 13. 14. 22. 28. 50. 52)? 

One on the most ancient fragments of hermetic philosophy, Papyrus 
Vindobonensis Graeca 29456 r? dating back to the end of the II century A.D., 
also deals with this problem: *It has been ordered that all other liv- 
ing beings should be deprived of reason. But the energies of (living 
souls?) appear (. ..) according to divine manifestations."? "The text displays 
too many lacunas to allow a clear-cut interpretation. But we know from 
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SH IV,2-6 that animals receive guidance up to their dens or to their nat- 
ural mileu thanks to a *universal energy" which is a manifestation of 
divine Providence. 

Thus the Greek hermetic writings discuss a question already raised by 
the BT and the answer they provide, in terms of cosmic powers might 
remind us of the Old Egyptian Heka." Moreover other hermetic texts 
maintain a distinction between sacred and ordinary animals. 


The editors make a remarkable attempt at locating the BT in the Egyp- 
tan tradition. They point at allusions or similaniües to different hterary 
works such as the Myth of the Sun's Eye or underworld hterature (e.g. the 
Book of the Dead, or the Book of the Two Ways, which focuses on the role of 
Thoth, etc.. However, as they nghtly observe, *no surviving underworld 
book is entirely in the dialogue form of the BT" (JZ 101." 

This feature might rather remind us of didactical texts such as classi- 
cal wisdom. Indeed BT contains a short collection of Thoth's precepts 
entitled *TIhe Little Book of Advice": "Question the one less impor- 
tant than yourself, desire to hear the voice of the wise one (C 4/4) (.. .) 
Worry about to morrow (C 4/6). Be dignified! Be firm in the teaching" 
(C 4/7), etc. 

Although none of those precepts is directly echoed by any Greek her- 
metic aphorism, the presence of this short collection within the teaching- 
dialogue, in our opinion, is crucial to the comparison between the BT and 
the Hermetica. When we ask the question whether the Greek writings of 
lrismegistus have Egyptian literary antecedents or models, we can point 
to many parallels and allusions to Egyptian prophecies, hymns to the Gods 
or mythological texts (HHE, t. 2, pp. 90-113 et pp. 278-308). However, 
the most striking similarities point at wisdom literature, which consists in 
collections of precepts delivered by a "father" to his "son." 

Now several Greek Hermetica also are collections of sentences, such as 
SH XI, the Armenian Defmitions of Hermes. "Trismegistus to. Ascleptus and the 
Sayings of the Good Demon (cf. CH. XII,8). Moreover Hermetic sentences are 
either quoted or tacitly worked into all of the other Hermetica. 

Nevertheless most of these writings are dialogues. It might be argued 
that this literary frame is borrowed from the Greek tradition and bears no 
relanon to Egypt. But the case is not that simple. Even such an intem- 
perate hellenist as A,J. Festugiére 1s somehow cautious about claiming a 
direct connection between Hermetüc and Platonic dialogues. "It is difficult 
to point at works offering an exact parallel to this logos ('Trismegistus! writ- 
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ings). In fact not a single example exists which displays complete similar- 
ity (...). That such a literary genre appeared between the tme of Plato 
and the first Hermetic logos is a possibility. But we know nothing of it 
and we have no evidence." 

Not having yet heard about the BT, we had years ago suggested that 
even the literary form of the Hermetc dialogues could have been influenced 
by some variety of Egyptian wisdom (HHE, t. 2, p. 280s. et p. 452s.). 
More precisely, we had mentioned the fact that the Wisdom of Ptahhotep 
begins with a dialogue between the King and his viz, which might be 
compared with the preamble of CH XVI (a talk between Asclepius and 
King Ammon), whereas the Wisdom of Any ends with a short dialogue 
between the father and his son. 

Our position has been sharply criticized by G. Fowden who charged us 
with "neglecting the essence for the letter" in order to wrongly assert "that 
the philosophical Hermetira are lineal descendants of the Egyptian nstruc- 
lions." Needless to say that we had not then been so bold as to claim 
any lineal connection between the Egyptian and the Greek genre. We had 
just pointed at common features and literary influence."* 

But the discovery of the BT could allow us to go one step further. Since 
we now have, within the same Demotic writing, a dialogic framework and 
wisdom instructions, we may fairly assume that this provides a very close 
Egyptian antecedent to the Greek Hermetica. 

Just after Thoth has set out his instructions, the disciple of the BT cries 
out: ^You have caused that I become old, I being young of birth. You 
have given to me the means of becoming a youth" (C 4/20-21). This con- 
cept of rejuvenation by teaching might remind us of the Hermetüc palm- 
genesia, which is the central theme of CH XIII and Oedoad: "Seeing within 
myself an immaterial vision that came from the mercy of God, I went out 
of myself into an immortal body, and now I am not what I was before. 
I have been born in mind" (CH XIIL3). In fact Hermetic rebirth frees 
the individual from age and time *Be not yet born, be in the womb, be 
young, old, dead, beyond death!" (CH XL20). 

In praise of his miraculous rejuvenation the disciple of the Demotc dia- 
logue recites a hymn to Thoth: *I will praise God for you before the tem- 
ple of Heseret in the festival of Imhotep before the Osiris Naneferhotep. 
I will cause your name to live (...). I will protect your ba (.. .). I have 
become an ape like one who praises the father. Your teaching acts for me 
as a nurse maid (. . .). I have praised the secrets of Thoth (. . .) and I raised 
my hand to the thrice-great one" (B 8/1. 2. 6; B 9/1. 7). 
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Two interesung parallels with the Greek Hermetica should be here pointed 
out. First Thoth's title "the thrice-great one" occurs here for the first time 
in a very peculiar context, as if 1t were specially intended for the purpose 
of emphasizing the grace which has been conveyed to the disciple thanks 
to the teaching of his master. 

Likewise, in Osdoad the title Trismegistus is first uttered by the disciple 
just after he has sung a hymn to his father in gratitude for granting him 
a mystical vision. But since some details still remain obscure he beseeches 
his master: **O 'Trismegistus, let not my soul be deprived of contempla- 
tion, you divine being! For everything is possible for you as master of the 
universe'— Return to «praising?, O my son, and sing all of that in silence. 
Ask what you want in silence—When he had finished praising he shouted: 
"Father Trismegistus! What shall I say? We have received that light, and 
I also see that same vision in you" (NH V1,59,15-29). 

This particular context is all the more significant that *Trismegistus" 
does not occur elsewhere in the rest of the dialogue. Therefore we may 
conclude that both in BT and in Ogdoad '*Trismegistus"/ "T hrice-great one" 
is a title granted to Hermes-Thoth in recognition of the illuminating or 
even regeneratüng impact of his teaching. Normally this term occurs in a 
context of praise. In BT the disciple compares himself with *an ape, like 
one who praises the father." This comparison is not taken up in the Greek 
Hermetica. However in the Coptic version of Ogdoad the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Greek eulogia "praise" (cf. CH XIIL15. 16. 17. 18. 20. 21 passim) 
or eulogemn "to praise" (cf. CH L22. 27; V, 10 bis) is smou, a word which 
may anciently also apply to the praise of the apes to the raising sun. We 
should perhaps note, in this respect that the *emanation of Re" (B 10/3- 
4) (i.e. the sacred books of Hermes Thoth mentioned among others by 
Clement of Alexandria) are praised by the nine lower Egyptian vultures 
together with their young (JZ 10). 


In the conclusion of their article the editors of BT note that "much of 
the interest of the text derives from puns" (]JZ 13, see also 2. 5. 10). This 
cannot be said about the Greek Hermetica,? but there might well be puns 
in the Coptic translations of these texts, although this fact has been uncon- 
vincingly denied by certain scholars. E.g. throughout Ogdoad the two forms 
Cóóme and c&óme (HHE, t. 1l, p. 42) indifferenty mean now "book" (NH 
VL54,9. 25; 62,24; 63,5) now "generation" (NH VI1,52,29; 53,12. 33). 
lherefore we might suspect that those who are "able to read the things 
written in this booK" concerning regeneration (NH V1,63,4-5) also are those 
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who are "numbered among the generations" (NH. VL,52,29) or that gaining 
"wisdom in the books" (NH VI,54,9. 25) means becoming worthy of being 
born again by God (NH VI1,63,1). 

Moreover the editors think that BT was originally designed to be staged 
on the occasion of the festival of Imhotep (7 Asclepius) (JZ 12. 7), which 
indeed 1s mentioned in the text (B 8/1). That assumption might account 
for the wide populanrity of the text of which several copies are still extant. 

In addition we might also suggest that a text recited at a festival could 
be easily accessible to foreigners or at least to hellenzzed Egyptians, who 
could be tempted to translate it into Greek or to write an imitation. 
Interesüngly enough the editors remark (]Z 13) that some copies display 
a few glosses in Old Coptic or Greek, which suggest that it may have had 
bilingual readers.'* 

Along with the parallels pointed at by us and the editors, all of these 
circumstances suggest that BT is thus far the closest Egyptian document 
to the Greek philosophical Hermetica. We might indeed hesitate like the edi- 
tors themselves to call it a *proto-hermetic" writing, since its general ori- 
entation 1s basically alien to the upward dynamic of Hermes' teachings. 
Nevertheless we temptatively propose the adjective "pre-hermetic," since 
the literary genre, the names of the characters, the settings, the issues raised 
by the interlocutors are really akin to the Hermetica. Claiming lineal descent 
would be, no doubt, making too much of the situation but a mediated 
relation seems quite likely. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
A - First Berlin witness of BT 
Ascl - Asclepius (Copenhaver 1992) 
B - Second Berlin witness of BT 
BT 2 Demotic Book of TThoth, as translated by JZ 
C — Pans witness of BT 
CH z: Corpus Hermeticum (Copenhaver 1992) 
HHE - Mahé 1978-1982 (See Literature) 
JZ - Jasnow, Zauzich 1995 (See Literature) 
NH VI - Nag Hammadi codex copticus VI 
Ogd - De Ogdoade et Enneade, Dirkse-Parrott 1977 (See Literature) 


SH - Stobaei Hermetica (Scott 1924) 
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NOTES 


* We normally quote the Greek Hermetica after the English translations of Copenhaver 
1992 (Ascl CH), Scott 1924 (SH) and Brashler-Dirkse-Parrott 1977 (Ogd) with some 
minor changes of ours. 

See list of abbreviations supra p. 361. 


' I warmly thank R. Jasnow and K.-Th. Zauzich for sending me a typewritten copy 
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of their paper, which we will quote below simply by JZ and the page number. 

By their letters of 04. 12. and 05. 30. 1996, Professor K.-Th. Zauzich and Professor 
R. Jasnow most kindly allowed the publication of the present artücle. 
* All the translations of BT quoted below are taken from JZ. They are identified with 
a capital letter (A B C), a column and a line number. A and B are the two Berlin wit- 
nesses, C is a Paris witness. 
3. JZ 8 also quote this text and mention Fowden 1986, pp. 50-52. 
* R. Jasnow wrote me 01. 16. 1996 *it would be probably premature to say the least, 
for us to claim that this is in fact a 'proto-hermetic? text." 
?  Cumont 1949, p. 189s. et 208. 
* About the ascensional orientation of the Hermetica, see Mahé 1993, p. 163s. 
^ Mahé 199]. 
* "Tenan 1981 (French translation 1988). 
? Mahé 1984, p. 53. 
'? Fowden 1986, p. 76. 
! Nevertheless the editors remark (JZ 11, n. 21) that there are still "limited dialogues 
set within mortuary texts." 
7?  Festugére 1950, p. 30. 
55  Fowden 1986, pp. 71-72. 
^ 'TFhere is no contradicüon between our position and Fowden's observation (Fowden 
1986, p. 72) that "the hermeüc device of having Hermes instruct a pupil in a temple 
may find a better analogy in the Egyptian priestly literature than in the Instructions." 
^ However it seems to happen at least once in the Valentinian myth (Irenaeus, Haer. 
L1) closely related to the Hermetica, where Sophia's longing (fothos) to see the First 
Father turns into a passion (pathos). 
^ [leave it to specialists of Demotic to decide whether these glosses might rather be 
interpreted as evidencing the reverse, i.e. a possible influence of Greek sources on the De- 
motic text (or perhaps some kind of Greek substratum), which—at least chronologically— 
cannot be totally precluded. Should it happen that future research would draw such a 
conclusion, Br would stüll (even more than ever) remain an important witness of liter- 
ary and intellectual exchanges in Egypt between Greek and Egyptian traditions, under 
the patronage of Thoth the thrice great one, at least one or two centuries before the 
appearance of the earliest Greek philosophical Hermetica. 
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ZUR ECHTHEIT DER DRITTEN REDE DES 
ATHANASIUS GEGEN DIE ARIANER 
(CONTRA ARIANOS III 1) 


VON 


E.P. MEIJERING 


In einem ausführlichen Aufsatz hat Ch. Kannengiesser erneut für die 
Móglichkeit pládiert, die dritte Rede des Athanasius gegen die Arianer solle 
dem Athanasius abgesprochen werden (siehe *Die Sonderstellung der dritten 
Ananerrede des Athanasius," Zeuschnft für Rwchengeschichte (106) 1995, SS. 
18-25, vgl. zum Folgenden auch E.P. Meijering, Zur Echtheit der dritten 
Rede des Athanasius gegen die Anianer (Contra Arianos 3,59-67), Vigiliae 
Christianae (48) 1994, SS. 135-156). Kannengiessers Aufsatz erschien als der 
zeitlich spátere. Kannengiesser gründet seine Argumentation in erster Linie 
auf lexikalische Daten und in zweiter Linie auf das in dieser Rede vor- 
legende Gedankengut. Er bietet eine ausführliche Analyse der sprachlichen 
Figenart nur des ersten Kapitels unter dem Titel *Die Sondersprache 
der 3. Ananerrede: Ctr. Ar. IIL1" (SS. 20-25), deshalb beschránken wir 
uns in diesem Aufsatz auch auf dieses Kapitel. 

Wir beabsichtigen im Folgenden die Echtheitsfrage zu erórtern, wobei 
wir uns primár auf das Gedankengut und sekundár auf sprachliche Daten 
stützen (letzteres vor allem bei der Besprechung der von Kannengiesser 
vorgebrachten Argumente). Als Vergleichsmaterial dienen natürlich in erster 
Linie die erste und die zweite Rede gegen die Arianer, ferner die übrigen 
Schriften des Athanasius, an deren Echtheit kein Zweifel besteht. Die von 
Athanasius vorgebrachten Thesen werden nacheinander zunáchst para- 
phrasiert und nachdem auf ihre theologische Absicht und, wenn nótig, auf 
ihre sprachliche Figenart analysiert werden. 


Kapitel 1: "Nachdem die wahnsinnigen Schüler des Arius sich scheinbar 
einmal entschlossen haben, Abfillige und Übertreter der Wahrheit zu wer- 
den, streben sie danach, das Schriftwort *Wenn der Gottlose in die Tiefe 
des Bósen gelangt, verachtet er" (Proverbia 18:3 LXX) an sich zu ziehen, 
denn obwohl sie widerlegt werden, geben sie nicht auf, und trotz ihrer 
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Ratlosigkeit gehen sie nicht in. sich, sondern, wie der Blick einer Hure, 
benehmen sie sich gegen alle in ihrer Gottlosigkeit schamlos." 
Kannengiesser àáussert sich in seinem Aufsatz zu diesem Kapitel, wie 
gesagt, am ausführlichsten und betont dabei den grossen Unterschied zur 
Einleitung der zweiten Rede gegen die Arianer. Er unterstreicht die bedeu- 
tenden Merkmale der dem Autor der dritten. Rede eigenen Schreibweise, 
die eine flüchtüige Lektüre s.E. leicht übersehen kónnte: Die Bezeichnung 
der Gegner als áxootóátoi und zapoótoi tfjg &AnÜctag ist in den drei 
Arnanerreden einmahg (S. 20).—Letzteres stimmt zwar, aber es hat den 
Anschein, dass Athanasius hier die Formulierungen der Einleitung zur ersten 
Rede in etwas gewandelter Form wieder aufnimmt. Dort heisst es im ersten 
Satz: Ai u£v oip£oeic 6604 tfj; &ÀmOsetac &xéotnoav, éxworjoaoot uaviav &xvotodi 
Qavepoi toyxévouct, koi tootov Tj &oéDeua nào nici ékónAoc yéyove. (Das 
Wort &xootétng 1st anderweitig bei Athanasius bezeugt,—siehe Epist. ad 
episc. Aeg. et Lib. 23 (PG 25,592A), ebenfalls das Wort napopótnc,—siehe 
das Müller-Lexicon s.v. Auch Formulierungen aus der Einleitung zur 
zweiten Rede werden in diesem Zusammenhang wieder aufgenommen. 
Dort hatte er gesagt, dass er nach der in der ersten Rede gegebenen Wider- 
legung der Arianer geglaubt hatte, dass die Arianer jetzt aufhóren würden 
und von ihren bósen Gedanken und Worten bezüglich des Heilandes in 
Reue Abstand nehmen würden (II 1 (PG 26,145C/148A): 'Eyó u£v óunv 
tobc tfj; 'Apetov pavíag onokpttàg £ri toig tpoetpnpévotg npó toUtou kat' 0tÓV 
&Aéyxotc, koi toic xepi tfj; &AnÜOctac &xoóetGeciv àpxeioÜou, xoi nravopuévoug 
Àowtóv, uetocytvioket &o' oio £opóvnoáv ce xo &AóAmoav xax rept too Xorfjpoc. 
Schon dort musste er freilich feststellen, dass diese Erwartung nicht einge- 
treten war, sondern dass die Arianer auch so nicht *untertauchen" wollen: 
a0t10i 6€, o0K oi6' On, o00£ obtoc kataó0ovta.. Jetzt in der Einleitung zur 
dritten Rede ist der Sachverhalt noch schlimmer: Die Arianer hóren nicht 
nur nicht auf, sondern sie sind in ihrer Gottlosigkeit schamlos. Als Erklárung 
wird hierfür angeführt Proverbia 18:3. Kannengiesser hat recht, dass dieser 
Bibelvers innerhalb der Arianerreden nur hier zitiert wird (S. 20). Aber er 
wird in einem vergleichbaren Zusammenhang von Athanasius bereits in 
Contra Genles 8 (PG 25,17C) angeführt: Die Menschheit trieb es seit dem 
Sündenfall hinsichtlich des Gótzendienstes immer schlimmer, sie blieb 
nicht bei den anfánglichen Irrtümern. Unersáttlich füllte sie sich weiter mit 
Bósem, machte so Fortschritte in dem Schàndlichsten und erstreckte ihre 
Gottlosigkeit immer weiter. Dies bezeugt auch die Schrift in Proverbia 18:3: 
ob yàp &xAfv £oxov tijv eióoAoAatpetav, o06£ àq' àv fip&avto v tobtotc koi 
Oi£uewavv .. . Koi kópov o0 Aauávovtec tv npátov, &AAotc tà £ventunAavto 
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KQKOlg, tpOKÓTtOVtEG ÉV tOlg GlOYilOtOlG, KO TÀE£lov £oUtÓv ÉTREKTElVOVTEG ti|V 
&o£peiv. tooto 6€ xai 1] Octo. ypao«r] uoptópetoa Aéyovoo. "Otav £AOn cef eic 
DáOoc xox&v, xataqpovei'. Der Sachverhalt ist also noch schlimmer als er 
in der Einleitung zur zweiten Rede dargestellt worden war. Dort war fest- 
gestellt worden, dass die Arianer nicht untertauchen wollen, jetzt muss 
gesagt werden, dass sie wie ein Gottloser in die Tiefe des Bósen geraten 
sind. Ironisch bemerkt Athanasius ferner, dass die Arianer in ihrer Streitsucht 
dieses Schriftwort an sich ziehen wollen: qiAovetxobo &ic £xvtovc £AkÜcat 
1o yeypapguévov "Otav ... (PG 26,321B). Kannengiessers Feststellung, dass 
man das Wort qiÀoveweiv in den beiden ersten Arianerreden vermisst 
(s. 20), trifft nicht zu. Es taucht sogar in der von Kannengiesser zum 
besonderen Vergleich herangezogenen Einleitung zur zweiten Rede auf: . . . 
qiAovewotoiw &nÀGc (in ihrer Auslegung von Proverbia 8:22 und Hebr. 3:2 
(PG 26,148A), —vgl. ferner Contra Arianos 1 60 (PG 26,137B), wo die Rede 
ist von... oi qiÀoveixotvtec . .., ferner I 62 (PG 26,141C): "Av 8' &pa 
qiÀAovewóoi..., II 13 (PG 26,173B):... 'Eàv 68... qiAoveixGot. ... Man 
kónnte allenfalls sagen, dass das Wort q1Xoveiweiv lediglich an dieser Stelle 
in den Arianerreden die spezielle mit einem Infinitiv konstruierte Bedeu- 
tung "(in Streitsucht) danach streben, etwas wollen" hat, wáhrend die all- 
gemeinere Bedeutung "streitsüchtg sein" sich viel háufiger findet. Müllers 
Lexicon gibt aber an, dass sich die hier in III 1 vorliegende Bedeutung 
und Konstruktion auch in De Decr. 32 (PG. 25,476A), Epist. ad. episc. Aeg. et 
Lib. 18 (PG 25,580B), Ad Ser. III 7 (PG 26,636C), IV 8 (PG 26,648C)) 
findet.— Zur Wendung, dass die Arianer als Abtrünnige und Übertreter 
der Wahrheit in ihrer Streitsucht das Wort. Proverbia 18:3 an sich ziehen 
wollen (... qiAoveikobotv &ig £xvtobg £Axboot 10 yeypogpévov .. .), bemerkt 
Kannengiesser, dass das Wort £Axew in dieser háresiologischen Bedeutung 
dem Verfasser der dritten Arianerrede eigentümlich ist, und dass man nur 
Contra Arianos I1 3 und 5 nachzuschlagen braucht, um zu sehen, wie dort 
dasselbe Zeitwort auf eine ganz andere Weise seine Rolle in der dem 
Athanasius eigenen pastoralen Hermeneutik hat (S 20). Sehen wir uns diese 
Stellen an, so ergibt sich, dass Athanasius in Contra Arianos I1 3 (PG. 26, 
152C), bevor er zur Erláàuterung einiger von den Arianern zur Unterstützung 
ihrer Lehre von Christus angeführten Bibeltexte übergeht, als exegetische 
Regel aufstellt, dass Wórter nicht die Natur der Dinge aufheben kónnen, 
sondern dass die Natur die Wórter, sie an sich ziehend, verándert: Oo yàp 
oi AéGeig tl]v 9ootv xapoipobvtat &AAO uAAov fi qootc tàc A£Geic eig &cvti]v 
£Axovca uetaBóAAei In Contra Arianos I1 5 (PG. 26,156C) stellt er fest, 
dass die Natur und die Wahrheit die Bedeutung der Worte an sich zieht: 
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'H yàp ooo1c xoi &AnOeu ÉAxei trjv 6ukvoiav eig &xvtrjv. Genau diese Stelle 
sollte u.E. als Hintergrund des hier in Contra Arianos III 1. Gesagten betrach- 
tet werden. Mit dem ihm eigentümlichen Sarkasmus stellt Athanasius fest, 
dass nicht nur die Wahrheit den Worten ihre wahre Bedeutung gibt, son- 
dern dass die Übertreter der Wahrheit es auf ihre Weise auch tun wollen 
und dabei Erfolg haben.— Abschliessend stellt Kannengieser zu diesem 
Satz fest, dass der ganze Ausdruck óg nópvng óvig von er. 3:3 übertragen 
ein Hapaxlegomenon des Müller-Lexicons ist, ebenso der abschliessende 
Plural £v noi; &oeBeiotig. Dass nópvng óvig bei Athanasius nur hier vorkommt, 
sollte u.E. damit erklárt werden, dass sich eben nur an dieser Stelle eine 
Anspielung an Jer. 3:3, wo jener Ausdruck vorkommt, findet. Wie aus dem 
Müller-Lexicon (Sp 1635-1664) leicht erkannt werden kann, gibt es viele 
Bibeltexte, die nur einmal in den Schriften des Athanasius zitiert werden. 
Dieses Argument, dass ein gewisses Wort innerhalb der dritten Arianerrede 
oder innerhalb der drei Arianerreden oder sogar im ganzen Schrifttum des 
Athanasius ein Hapaxlegomenon ist, hat Kannengiesser bereits mehrfach 
vorgebracht, und er wird es in dem angeführten Aufsatz mehrfach ver- 
wenden. Dazu sollte allgemein gesagt werden: Ein Hapaxlegomenon in 
einer gewissen Schrift, das auch im ganzen Werk des Athanasius ein solches 
ist, Ist kein Indiz für eine Sonderstellung der bezüglichen Schrift, da sich 
zweifellos in allen Schriften des Athanasius zahlreiche solche Hapaxlegomena 
finden. Von Wert sind dann aber nur die Vokabeln, die sich mehrfach in 
derselben Schrift und nie in anderen finden. Nur dann kann von einem 
einer gewissen Schrift eigentümlichen Vokabular die Rede sein. Dies gilt 
auch von dem Plural àoéfeoi, der von Kannengiesser als eine Eigenartig- 
keit der dritten. Arianerrede angeführt wird, und der sich u.W. auch inner- 
halb der dritten Arianerrede nur an dieser Stelle findet. — Zu diesem ersten 
Satz der dritten Rede sollte doch auch festgestellt werden, dass die gehás- 
sige Bezeichnung der Arianer 'Apetouavitoi bei Athanasius geláufig ist,— 
siehe innerhalb der Arianerreden I 4 (PG 26,20A), II 17 (PG 26,181C), 
4] (PG 26,233A), 70 (PG 26,296C) (vgl. in der dritten Rede 27 (PG 
26,381A) und 58 (PG 26,444C)). In unseren Zitaten aus den Einleitungen 
zur ersten und zur zweiten Rede gegen die Ananer ist auch vom Wahnsinn" 
(navita) der Arianer die Rede. 

"Obwohl die (in der zweiten Rede erórterten) Bibelworte, die die Arianer 
vorwenden, Proverbia 8:22, Hebr. 1:4, Rómer 8:29 und Kol. 1:15, Hebr. 3:2 
ihre richtige Bedeutung haben und den Glauben an Christus zeigen, fingen 
die Arianer an, Jetzt irgendwie mit dem Gift der Schlange umspritzt und 
nicht sehend, was man sehen sollte und nicht erkennend was sie lesen, 
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gleichsam aus der Tiefe ihres gottlosen Herzens auskotzend, Jetzt auch das Wort 
des Herrn zu zerfetzen: 'Ich bin in dem Vater und der Vater ist 1n mir." 

Kannengiesser stellt hierzu zunáchst fest, dass eine solche einführende 
Wiederholung von in einem früheren Traktat diskutierten Schriftzitaten 
sich sonst nicht bei Athanasius findet (SS. 20 £). Diese "Besonderheit" ver- 
hert u.E. aber weitgehend ihren Wert, wenn man berücksichtigt, dass 
Athanasius wohl in den ersten Kapiteln von De [Incarnatione Verbi eine 
Zusammenfassung der Darlegungen in Contra Gentes bietet (vgl. Kannengiessers 
Beobachtungen dazu in seiner Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe, S5. 53 ff. und 
E.P. Mejjering (in enger Zusammenarbeit mit J.C.M. van Windenj), Athanasius: 
De Incarnatione. Verbi. Einleitung, Übersetzung, Kommentar, Amsterdam 1989, 
SS. 29 ff). Ausserdem wiederholt sich. Athanasius in seinen Schriften be- 
kanntlich mit aufállg grosser Frequenz (siehe das Müller-Lexicon, s.v. 
npoetrov, Sp 1255). 

Gemeint ist hier in. Contra Arianos III 1 natürlich, dass die Arianer, obwohl 
sie. wissen, dass ihre Erklárungen der Bibelworte falsch sind, dennoch mit 
ihnen fortfahren. Man vergleiche hierzu z.B. Contra AÁrranos 1 57 (PG 206, 
808B/C) wo es heisst, dass die Arianer Bibelworte vorwenden und ihnen 
gemáss ihres eigenen Verstándnisses eine falsche Auslegung geben wollen; 
dass es deshalb notwendig ist, ihnen so zu antworten, dass diese Worte 
(von den Orthodoxen) beansprucht werden und gezeigt wird, dass sie eine 
nchtige Bedeutung haben, und die Arianer eine falsche Auffassung von 
ihnen haben: 'Eneiói 6& npoogaotGovtat tà Ocio Aóyw, xoi BukGovtoi na peS- 
ryeioOot toto. Koctà tóv (Ov vobv, &varykoiov tocobtov ixokpivaoOou tobtoic, 
Ócov &xóikfjoa tà pntà xoà óei&on vota. uiàv ópÜrlv Éyovta. tjv Oukvoiav, &xeivouc 
6€ kaKküc qpovotvtac (vgl. I 46 (PG 26,105B/C)).—Zum Ausdruck 1 eic 
Xpio1óv £ooéBeix bemerkt Kannengiesser, dieser sei der dritten Arianerrede 
eigen, er sei nirgendwo in Coníra Arianos I-II zu finden, und das Wort 
eoo£Detia sel in dieser Verbindung sonst nicht im Müller-Lexicon angezeigt 
(S. 21). Ersteres stimmt, letzteres aber nicht,— siehe (in Übereinstimmung 
mit den Angaben im Müller-Lexicon) De Incarnatione Verbi (ed. Ch. Kan- 
nengiesser) 1,1:... tv! ét pGÀAov petGova kai nÀAetova. tijv eic otov (10v 
Aóyov) eooéDewav Éxync, und noch deutlicher 29,4: ... Oià tijv eig Xpiotóv 
eboéDeiav (genau diese Wendung auch in Afologia contra Arianos 6 (PG. 25, 
257 B), 40 (PG 25, 317B), 44 (PG 25,324C), De sent. Dion. 9 (PG 25, 492B), 
Epist. ad episc. Aeg. et Lib. 21 (PG. 25,583B, hier heisst es statt. Xpiotóv, 
Koópiov), Historia Arianorum | (PG 25,696B), 62 (PG 25,768C), 68 (PG 25,7764), 
75 (PG 25,784B), De Syn. 6 (PG 26,689B), 54 (PG 26,789A), Vita Antonu 4 
(PG 26,845B), 30 (PG 26,889A), Epistula ad Adelphium | (PG 26,1072A) (vgl. 
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2 (PG 26,1073B/O), wo statt von "Christus" vom "Herrn" die Rede ist)). — 
Die Ananer sind *umspritzt mit dem Gift der Schlange." Hierzu stellt 
Kannengiesser mit Recht fest (S. 21), dass "Schlange" und "Gift" Gemeingut 
in dieser polemischen Literatur sind. Dieses sollte u.E. aber práziser um- 
schrieben werden: Athanasius selbst verwendet dieses Bild mehrfach in den 
vorangehenden Ananerreden, —siehe I 1 (PG 26,134): .. . xóv tOtov ióv tfjg 
&noActac eronetpavtec, I 8 (PG 26,25C/D):... (6 &wBoAoc) tov tiov ióv 
éniongipag ..., I 30 (PG 26,73B): e500G xov &cvt1àv iov é&enuoto1. .., I 53 
(PG 26,121C):... &àvui 6& tfjg &ÀnOwfis Gixvotag tóv tótov tfjg atpéoeng iov 
émonetpovteg, II. 19 (PG 26,188A): év oig xoi tov ióv tfj; oipéoenc Ocopeiv 
£Geotiv, II 43 (PG 26,240A): .... koi óc Ógtg tóv iov, tobto npoBóAAovtat.— 
Der Ausdruck, dass die Arianer nicht sehen, was man sehen sollte und 
nicht verstehen was sie lesen, greift vor auf die spáter in diesem Kapitel 
erfolgende Polemik gegen ihre Neugierde (siehe unten, 373f.).—Zum Ausdruck, 
dass die Arianer aus der Tiefe ihres gottlosen Herzens (Thesen) auskotzen, 
áussert sich Kannengiesser etwas kryptisch. Der dem Buch JudWh ent- 
nommene Ausdruck éx fió0ovg . . . kapótag (8:14: óu1 BáOoc xapótac àvOponov 
ovx &opricexe) ist ein Hapaxlegomenon des Müller-Lexicons (in dem dieses 
Wort auch als eine Anspielung auf den Text im Buche Judith aufgefasst 
wird). Der Autor bereichert nach Kannengiesser das implizite Zitat, indem 
er schreibt éx Bó0ovc tfjg &oeBobc a'0t6v koapótac, und zwar in einer Weise, 
die sich in den folgenden Ausführungen erhalten wird, náàmhch in der in 
der dritten Rede gegen die Arianer wiederholt in verschiedenen Hapax- 
legomena vorgetragenen Beschuldigung des bósen Herzens der Arianer, die 
in dieser Fülle also der dritten Rede gegen die Arianer eigentümlich ist 
(S. 21). Hier sollte u.E. eine einfachere Erklárung gegeben werden. Erstens 
stimmt es nicht, dass die Fülle der negativen Bezeichnungen in der Polemik 
gegen das bóse Herz der Arianer nur der dritten Rede eigentümlich ist. 
Wenn es sich ferner um eine Anspielung an einen Text in dem Buch Judith 
handelt, dann ist dieser Text von dem bereits explizit ziüerten Text Proverbia 
18:3 her in der genannten Art und Weise erweitert worden. Polemik gegen 
das bóse Herz der Arnianer, das sich gerade in ihren Erklárungen biblh- 
scher Texte offenbart, findet sich auch wiederholt in der ersten Rede gegen 
die Arianer,—siehe I 22 (PG 26,570), wo in einer Anspielung an LuÁas 
6:45b von den Arianern gesagt wird, dass sie aus dem UÜberfluss ihres 
Herzens ihre sophisüschen Fragen stellen (... xvvOóvovtoi .. . Gonep tà 
n£piooebpato tfj kopótag o'otv épevyóopevot. . ., vgl. hierzu Ad Ser. 1 15 (PG 
26,565C): ... &nó 6€ 100 nepioottpuotoc tfj; kapótag tfjg tota &pevyónevor, die 
Gegenüberstellung des bósen Herzens und der heiligen Schrift findet sich 
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auch in Ad Ser. IV 5 (PG 26,645A): Tíg o 6166 6ag (ao1006); "AAA" ot8eic &x 
tàv Ogtov l'paxàóv &x 68 100 nepioeópatog tfj; kapótac croxàv é&RnAOev f| votó tn 
rapoopocovn). Noch wichtiger ist die Parallele in Contra Arianos I 36 (PG 
26, 88B), wo Athanasius die Frage aufwirft, woher die gottlosen Arianer 
ihre Gedanken ersonnen haben, und sie selbst beantwortet mit: Sie haben 
sie aus ihrem Herzen wie aus dem Verderb erbrochen (... nóOev «oc 
énevónoav oi óocoekeic; 'Anó uàv otv tfj; kapótac óc xo qgUopà aocà £&nueoav). 
Auch die entgegengesetzte Bewegung von dem Gedanken des bósen Herzens 
zur (falschen Auslegung der) Schrift kann bei den Arianern beobachtet wer- 
den,—siehe Contra Arianos 1 52 (PG. 26,121A): 'Exneoóvitec yàp t&v ànó ka póta 
QG0tOv £vvoiOv, uGAAov 68 ra pavoióv, £ri putà zxàAiv tàv Ogtov l'pagóv 
xavaQebyovci. ... Der Unterschied zwischen der dritten und der ersten 
Rede gegen die Arianer ist in dieser Hinsicht also ganz geringfügiger Art. 
Weil Athanasius feststellen muss, dass die Arianer sich nicht überzeugen 
lassen, beschuldigt er sie etwas háufiger eines bóswilligen Herzens.— Die 
etwas abweichende Formulerung hier in. Contra. Arianos III 1 1st also von 
dem Zitat Proverbia 18:3 verursacht worden. 

"Sie sagen: Wie kann dieser sich im jenem, und jener sich in diesem 
befinden? Oder wie kann überhaupt der Vater, der doch mehr ist, sich in 
dem Sohn befinden, der weniger ist? Oder wie ist es überhaupt etwas 
Besonderes, wenn der Sohn im Vater ist, da ja auch über uns geschrieben 
steht: 'Denn in ihm leben wir, bewegen wir uns, und sind wir." 

Die Ananer leugnen natürlich nicht, dass Jesus dieses gesagt hat, sie 
wollen vielmehr zeigen, dass sich dieses Wort nicht auf das Wesen des 
Sohnes beziehen kann, sondern auf die Wirkung des Vaters im Sohne, wie 
in uns anderen Menschen. Dieses wird im Laufe der Erórterungen weiter 
klar werden.—Nach Kannengiesser gehórt das Wort ó1xoópew zur Sonder- 
sprache der dritten Arianerrede, weil es in den Arianerreden nur hier er- 
scheint und im Müller-Lexicon nirgendwo anders als rhetorischer Metapher 
benutzt wird (S. 21). Ersteres stimmt, aber letzteres nicht. (Selbst wenn es 
süummen würde, wáre es von wenig Wert, da es sich eben um ein Hapax- 
legomenon im ganzen Schrifttum des Athanasius handeln würde.) Müller 
verzeichnet De Incarnatione Verbi (ed. Ch. Kannengiesser) 33,2, wo es heisst, 
dass die Griechen über die Christusoffenbarung lachen, wobei sie die 
Unangemessenheit des Kreuzes und der Menschwerdung Czerfetzen" (xo 
&npeneg 100 otavpo0 xoi tfjc évavÜponfjcencG 100 Aóyov Oto0 Owtcopovtec,— 
Kannengiesser übersetzt diesen Terminus in seiner Ausgabe mit Recht ^en 
tirant en tous sens ce que la croix et l'incarnation du Verbe de Dieu présen- 
tent d'inconvenient" (S. 383). Auch hat Kannengiesser Unrecht, wenn er 
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sagt, dass das Wort uetGov sonst mit dieser christologischen. Bedeutung in 
den Arianerreden nie vorkommt (S. 21). In Contra Arianos 1 55-58 bespricht 
Athanasius ausführlich eines dieser Worte (im Zusammenhang mit uetGov 
und xpetttov in foh. 14:28 ('Ollotfp uetGov uoo &ouw) und. Hebr. 1:4 (wo 
vom Sohn gesagt wird xpeíttov yevópevog vv ayyéAov); das Wort puetGov 
bezeichnet nach Athanasius einen Unterschied zwischen Naturen gleichen 
Wesens, das Wort xpeittov den Unterschied zwischen Naturen ungleichen 
Wesens (somit unterstützt der Text Joh. 14:28 gerade die Wesenseinheit 
des Vaters und des Sohnes),—siehe insbesondere I 58 (PG 26,133B/C).— 
Für noch überraschender hàlt Kannengiesser es, dass ein Hinweis auf 
Apostelgeschichte 17:28 sonst 1n den Arianerreden fehlt. Das besagt also 
wiederum nicht mehr, als dass dies auch in der dritten Rede einmalig ist. 
Wie aus dem Müller-Lexicon ersehen werden kann, gibt es mehr Schriften 
des Athanasius, in denen dieser Bibelvers nur einmal zitiert wird,—siehe 
u.à. De Incarnatione Verbi (ed. Ch. Kannengiesser) 42,4. 

^Infolge ihrer Bóswilligkeit hegen die Arianer solche Gedanken, wobei 
sie der Meinung sind, dass Gott ein. Kórper ist, und nicht verstehen, was 
der wahre Vater und der wahre Sohn ist, was das unsichtbare und ewige 
Licht ist und sein unsichtbarer Abglanz, was die unsichtbare Hypostase ist 
und ferner der unkórperliche Abdruck und das unkórperliche Bild (vgl. Heb. 
1:3). Denn wenn sie es verstünden, dann würden sie den Herrn der Herr- 
lichkeit nicht mit Geláchter lástern (vgl. 7. Kor. 2:8) und nicht, indem sie das 
Unkórperliche kórperlich auffassen, das richtig Gesagte falsch auslegen." 

Der Hauptvorwurf ist hier, dass die Arianer eine kórperliche Auffassung 
von Gott haben. Kannengiesser scheint recht zu haben, wenn er feststellt, 
dass der Ausdruck, *dass Gott kein Kórper ist" sonst nicht bei Athanasius 
vorkommt (S. 21) (der Verfasser hat diesen Ausdruck in den Arianerreden 
wenigstens nicht gefunden). Athanasius sagt aber oft etwas Ahnliches in 
seiner Polemik gegen eine kórperliche Auffassung Gottes: Gott ist. kein 
Mensch (ox éoti (gc &vOponoc o Ocóg oder áhnliche Formulierungen,—siehe 
I 21 (PG 26,56C), 23 (PG 26,59B), 28 (PG 26,69A), II 35 (PG 26,221B). 
Der Ausdruck, dass Gott kein Kórper ist," kommt auch innerhalb der 
dritten Arianerrede weiter nicht vor, ist also keineswegs typisch für sie.— 
Merkwürdigerweise hált Kannengiesser es für bemerkenswert, dass der Autor 
die Arianer beschimpft als «à &oópuoto ocopatikàc &AauBévovtec, da das 
Adverb oeuatiküg nur in der dritten und nicht in der ersten und der 
zweiten Arianerrede vorkommt (S. 22). Kannengiesser stellt also nicht in 
Abrede, dass dieses Wort wohl als Adjeküv gebraucht wird. Dann müsste 
es doch eher zufállig genannt werden, dass es in der dritten Rede nur als 
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Adverbium vorkommt. Aber letzteres stimmt gar nicht,—siehe Contra Arianos 
I 44 (PG 26,101D): Kaxéfn yàp oopatikóc, àvéotn O£, Ótt Ocóc "jv attoc év 
oópo, II 52 (PG 26,2570): .. . óxe énéAaqiye copnactikóg tfj Xubv, oox &pyiv 
£iyev «100? eivot 0068 100 BaciAeóew.—Ferner áussert sich Kannengiesser 
wiederum etwas kryptisch, wenn er sagt (S. 21): *Noch auffallender ist, was 
den Gegnern entgeht mit ihrer angeblich 'kórperlichen' Vorstellung der 
Gottheit, nàmlich das Qàc &ópa tov, koi &tóiov, xoi &rocyaopa o0100 Ópatov, 
sowie was dAópatog vnóotacigc, koci yapaktnp &oopatog xai eiKkàv dodopatoc 
bedeuten. ... Die Anháufung der Ausdrücke bezeichnet des Autors eigenes 
Interesse. Ihre ganze Reihe ist Ctr. Ar. III eigentümlich. Ganz besonders 
ist der theologische Terminus onóotaoc1ic, herausgelóst aus dem Hebráerzitat 
(1,3), mit dem Athanasius in Ctr. Ar. I/II zu spielen pflegte, hier mit den 
herkómmlichen Bildern von qóàg und &ànza$yacua in einer eigenstándigen 
Weise zusammengeschlossen, die dann weiter in Ctr. Ar. III sich finden 
wird."—Duieser ganze Sachverhalt sollte u.E. anders und einfacher erklàrt 
werden. Polemik gegen eine kórperliche Auffassung von Gott findet sich 
wiederholt in den beiden ersten Reden gegen die Arianer,—siehe Contra 
Ananos 1 15 (PG. 26,44A) wo er sagt, dass die Arianer leugnen, dass der 
Sohn als das Erzeugte aus dem Wesen des Vaters wahrer Sohn ist und 
zur Natur des Vaters gehórt, und dass sie dieses leugnen, indem sie kórper- 
liche Gedanken über den Unkórperlichen hegen und wegen der Schwáche 
ihrer eigenen Natur das natürliche Sohnsein. Christi abstreiten: . .. 10 6 
£ivot toov tío oooíag to ITotpóc tov yévvnua &pvobvrau, óc ui 6ovagévou 
to0tov £ivat xoig tfjg £k uepGv xai Ownp£oeov oxovoiag oo6£v fjttov nA 
&pvobvcoa ui eivo u£v &ÀnOwóv Yióv .. . ITàg 68 o0 o9XAAovtat ueyóA oc nepi 
too àcopótou tà oouotov e£vOvpobuevot, xoi 61x tiv &koÜéveixv tfic t6toc qoosnoc 
&pvobuevot 1o qocet xai toov to9 IIatpóc. I 21 (PG 26,56B): 'Egeuperzoi 
Oóvoonuiàv &Àn8Gg oi Ücon&xoi, ottiwec, iva uf] xóv Yióv eixóva 109 ITatpóc 
ópnoAoynoooct, conati kai yn xepi at00 xo Iotpóg opovotot (vgl. II 34 
(PG 26,220A). Hier wird dem Sinne nach auch gesagt, dass der Ausdruck 
"Bild Gottes" nicht kórperlich interpretiert werden sollte. Es ist doch kein 
Indiz einer Sondersprache oder besonderen Gedankengutes, wenn Athanasius 
jetzt am Anfang der dritten Rede von den Termini in dem vielzitierten 
Vers Hebr. 1:3 betont, sie sollten nicht kórperlich aufgefasst werden.—Es 
ist richtig, dass der Terminus onóotaotg in den Arianerreden nur hier abso- 
lut gebraucht wird als Bezeichnung Gottes, aber ein vergleichbarer absoluter 
Gebrauch der Wendung paoxopíia ooota. findet sich in. Contra Arianos I 16 
(PG 26,45B), und zwar in einem áhnlichen Zusammenhang: . .. ootog 1o 
yévvnpa o0 1óOoc obó& uepiopóc &ott tfjg uokopíog £xetvng oooíac, vgl. II 2 
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(PG 26,152B): Tó pév yàp Yióg toov xoi &AÀnOGc éx tfi; uoxoptoc éxetvng xod 
&ei ot ong ovctac &oti.—Nach Kannengiesser liest man den. Ausdruck "den 
Herrn verfluchen" nur hier in III 1 und in III 7.—Duies sollte u.E. anders 
erklárt werden. Es geht hier nicht so sehr um den Ausdruck *den Herrn 
verfluchen," als um eine Anspielung an 7. Kor. 2:89: "Wenn die Herrscher 
dieser Welt die Weisheit Gottes erkannt hátten, so hátten sie den Herrn 
der Herrlichkeit nicht gekreuzigt." So würden auch die Ananer, wenn sie 
die unkórperliche Natur Gottes erkennen würden, den Herrn der Herrlichkeit 
nicht belástern und das richtig Gesagte falsch interpreüeren. Genau das- 
selbe sagt er mit áhnlichen Formulierungen in. Contra Arianos 1 53 (PG 26, 
121D/124A): Wenn die Arianer ein richtüges Verstándnis hátten, dann 
würden sie sich nicht gottlos dem Herrn der Herrlichkeit gegenüber ver- 
halten und das richüg Geschniebene falsch interpreüeren (ei yàp e£ytivooxov, 
ovK àv rjo£Bovv eic tóv Kópiov rfjc óó8nc, 000€ tà xoc ypo«£vto no. gnppmvevov). 
In Contra Arianos Ill 7 (PG 26,336B) ist von ganz etwas anderem die Rede. 
Dort widersetzt sich Athanasius der Vorstellung, dass Worte Gottes aus 
dem Alten Testament wie "Ich bin der einzige," die Absicht haben, Gottes 
eigenes Wort (Christus) für unecht zu erkláren und aufzuheben (... 1óv 
&xvto0 Aóyov OwxBÓA Xov koi &voipóv . . .). 

"Man sollte das Wort oh. 14:28 nur hóren und dem Herrn auf sein 
Wort glauben, da der einfache Glaube besser ist als neugierige plausibele 
Argumentation. Da sie aber auch dieses Wort zur Unterstützung ihrer 
Ketzerei verunreinigen wollen, ist es zum Schutze der Gláubigen notwendig, 
ihre Bóswilligkeit zu widerlegen und die wahre Bedeutung des Wortes zu 
zeigen." 

Kannengiesser sieht in. diesem Satz wiederum einen Beweis für die 
Sondersprache der dritten Arianerrede, weil der Ausdruck f niotig tfjg 
&nAotntog und das Wort xepiepyta nur in dieser einzigen Stelle im Müller- 
Lexicon registriert sind, die zi8avoAoyto nirgendwo anders in den Arianer- 
reden erscheint, und das Verb BeBnAobv ein Hapaxlegomenon ist, wáhrend 
die Wendung 1íj5 1v riotàv àoqaAetoag in áhnlicher Weise nur in Ad Afros 
vorkommt (S. 22).—Hiervon gilt wiederum, dass Hapaxlegomena auch 
innerhalb der dritten Ananerrede kein Indiz für die mógliche Unechtheit 
sind, schon gar nicht, wenn das bezügliche Wort sich wohl in anderen 
Schriften findet. Das ist der Fall mit dem Wort xi8avoAoyto,—siche De Syn. 
20 (PG 26,716D): .. . jte totg &xepatoug tfj riBavoAoyto rAovàv. Viel wichüger 
aber ist, dass die hier vorliegende Polemik gegen die theoreüsche Neugierde 
sich nahtlos fügt in anderweitige Thesen des Athanasius zu diesem Thema, 
vor allem in den Briefen an Serapion. Dort findet sich zwar nicht. das 
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Substantivum zepiepyta, wohl aber das Verbum nepiepyóGeo0oi. Zum Motiv, 
man solle dem Herrn ohne neugieriges Weiterfragen auf sein Wort glauben, 
siche Ad Ser. IV 5 (PG 26,644B/C), wo es heisst, dass die Apostel, als sie 
den Taufbefehl hórten, nicht neugierig fragten, weshalb der Sohn an zweiter 
Stelle und der Geist an dritter Stelle genannt wird, oder warum es über- 
haupt eine Dreiheit gibt, sondern dass sie glaubten, wie sie hórten (Ot yoov 
uana, &oooavtec *DortiGovtec oco toUg . .." o0 nepueipyóoavto, 6ux tí Oe tepov 
0 Yióc, koi 1pitov 1o IIveopo, fj 61 tt 0G Tpic, &AÀ' Gc Tjkoucav, éniotevoav 
(vgl. Ad Ser. 1 17 (PG 26,572A), wo es heisst, Abraham habe geglaubt und 
keine neugierige Fragen gestellt). Dieses führt zu der generellen These, die 
Gottheit werde nicht in Beweisführungen gelehrt, sondern im Glauben und 
in der ehrfürchtügen, vorsichügen Argumentation, —siche Ad Ser. I 20 (PG 
26,577A/B): n yàp Ocótng oox év ànxoósetGei Aóyov ... rapoótóotot, &AA' év 
riottei kai £ocepet Aoyiouo uev! eoAoetoac. Auch das Motiv, es sei an sich 
besser, den Arianern nicht auf ihre neugierigen Fragen zu antworten, es 
sei aber zum Schutz des wahren Glaubens doch notwendig, findet sich in 
den angeführten Zusammenhángen: In A44 Ser. I 16 (PG 26,568C) heisst 
es, man solle lieber schweigen und solche Leute nicht für sich gewinnen 
wollen; es solle aber auch mit dem Schweigen ihnen keine Gelegenheit zur 
Schamlosigkeit gegeben werden, deshalb sollten sie (auf die Antwort) hóren: 
Xvwonàv u£v otv . . . ri toótotc koi ui] xpoonotetoÜo toc tottouc £Óci: lvo. OE 
LT n niv cir] xpóoaotv àvotoxovtiag ovtotg £uxoujon, &kovétoocav (vgl. 
I 1 (PG 26,532B)). 

"Mit dem Text 'Ich bin im Vater und der Vater ist 1n mir! ist nicht, 
wie die Arianer denken, gemeint, dass der Vater an die Stelle des Sohnes 
gesetzt wird und umgekehrt, so als ob sie wie in leeren Gefássen sich gegen- 
seiüg ausfüllten, so dass der Sohn die Leere des Vaters und der Vater die 
Leere des Sohnes ausfüllt, und sodass keiner von beiden vollkommen ist. 
Das ist typisch für die Kórper. Deshalb ist eine solche These schon voll 
Gottlosigkeit. Der Vater ist ja vollkommen und der Sohn ist die Fülle der 
Gottheit." 

Die Sonderstellung der dritten Rede ergibt sich nach Kannengiesser aus 
dem nur hier vorkommenden Gebrauch des Wortes àvzeupiBóGeo0ot, das 
nach Lampes Woórterbuch nur hier und bei Cyrill von Alexandrien, einem 
eifngen Leser der dritten Rede gegen die Arianer, findet (S. 22). Auch hier 
gilt wieder der geringe Wert eines nur in der dritten. Arianerrede. vor- 
kommenden Hapaxlegomenons.—Diesem Sachverhalt sollte u.E. aber eine 
andere Interpretation gegeben werden. Hier in. Contra Arianos III 1 und im 
Kommentar des Cyrill zum Johannesevangelhum (PG 73,53B, die einzige 
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Stelle, an der nach Lampe dieses Wort bei Cyrill vorkommt) widersetzen 
sich die Autoren einer von den Arianern offenbar in dieser Formulierung 
aufgestellten "These; das erklárt, weshalb wir es bei beiden Autoren mit 
einem von ihnen hier in ihren Schriften den Arianern entnommenen 
Hapaxlegomenon zu tun haben. Sie hüten sich eben, selbst ein derartiges 
Wort innerhalb der Gotteslehre in den Mund zu nehmen. Nach Kan- 
nengiesser haben die Worte k«evóg und nÀnpobv bei Athanasius nur an dieser 
Stelle diese eigentliche (offenbar ist gemeint: ráumliche Bedeutung).— Das 
ist u.E. aber aus dem Zusammenhang erklárlich, da er sich hier solch einer 
ráumlich kórperlichen Auffassung der Gottheit widersetzt. (In áhnlichem 
Sinne verwendet er das Wort nÀnpobv in De Incarnatione Verbi 8, siche unten 
in diesem Absatz.) Es handelt sich hier keineswegs um eine Besonderheit 
der dritten. Anianerrede. In. etwas übertragenen Sinne gebraucht er auch 
in der ersten Rede gegen die Arianer das Wort àvanAnpobv: In I 26 (PG 
26,65A) widersetzt er sich der arianischen These, der Vater habe den Sohn 
als sein Instrument erschaffen, um so die Welt erschaffen zu kónnen. Das 
würde nach Athanasius zur Konsequenz führen, dass der Vater den Sohn 
benótigte. Dann darf aber die Frage gestellt werden, ob dasjenige, das ein 
Bedürfnis ausfüllt nicht besser ist als dasjenige, das etwas anderen bedarf. 
Die Alternative wáre, dass sie gegenseitig dass ihnen Fehlende ausfüllen (Ti 
oov éco BéXttov, x0 xpfiGov, fj t6 tv xpetav &voampobv; Tj &qupótepo à évó£ovta. 
&AÀAnAov &vanÀAnpobor; vgl. hierzu auch Coníra Arianos II 29 (PG. 26,208D). 
In áhnlicher Weise widersetzt er sich in. Contra Gentes 39 (PG 25,77€) der 
Vorstellung, es gábe viele Schópfer: Wenn ein Schópfer genügt, dann wür- 
den viele Schópfer nicht das ihnen jeweils Fehlende ausfüllen. Es ist aber 
die hóchste Gottlosigkeit, in Gott von etwas Fehlendem zu reden (ei yàp 
Tipket eic, o9x &v oi noAAo1 tiv &AXRXov àvenAnpouv ÉAXewnv. £v Oe 6e Aéyew 
eivai t1 £c, &cefàc oo uóvov, &AAX& xol népo tàv àOsuitov éotiv. Kannen- 
giesser gründet seine Überlegungen in diesem Zusammenhang u.a. auf das 
Faktum, dass das Wort zAnpobv in solch einzigarüger Weise benutzt wird, 
dass es im Müller-Lexicon eine besondere Rubrik erfordert (S. 22, siehe 
im Müller-Lexicon Sp 1195). Dies ist u.E. ein Missverstándnis des im 
Müller-Lexicon Gemeinten. Dort ist dem theologischen Gebrauch dieses 
Wortes tatsáchlich eine besondere Rubrik eingeráumt worden, die dann 
unterverteilt wird in den falschen Gebrauch der Arianer, der hier in III 1 
wegen seiner falschen ráumlichen Implikationen kntisiert wird, und. den 
richtigen Gebrauch durch Athanasius und die Orthodoxen, von dem sich 
in allen drei Arianerreden Beispiele finden.—Zu dem vom Verfasser der 
dritten Arianerrede gezogenen Schluss, dies sei den Kórpern eigentümlich, 
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bemerkt Kannengiesser, hier werde ein Gesetz der Natur formuliert, wie 
anderswo in der dritten. Rede, was aber in der von Müller (in seinem 
Lexicon) untersuchten Literatur sonst nie vorkommt. Da dienen *Kórper" 
vielmehr für eine Beschreibung der materiellen Welt (S. 22). Dieser Sach- 
verhalt sollte u.E. wiederum anders und einfacher erklárt werden. Hier 
im Anfang der dritten Arianerrede macht Athanasius klar, dass eine kór- 
perliche Auffassung Gottes zur absurden Konsequenz einer ráumlichen 
Existenz Gottes führt. (Vgl. hierzu übrigens De /ncarnatione. Verbi 8,1. (ed. 
Ch. Kannengiesser), wo er sich einer ráumlichen Interpretation der Inkar- 
nation widersetzt: Das unkórperliche Wort erscheint in unserer Welt, obwohl 
es vordem nicht von unserer Welt entfernt war, es erfüllt ja die ganze 
Schópfung.— Athanasius will das Wort "füllen" also wohl in ráumlichem 
sSinne gebrauchen für Gott, wenn es sich auf die Erfüllung des ganzen 
Raumes und nicht begrenzter Teile bezieht, wáhrend er sich dann nicht 
in anderen Teilen befindet. Die hier in. Contra Arianos III 1. bestrittene ráum- 
lche Erfüllung bezieht sich aber nur auf Teile des Raumes.—Die Herab- 
lassung geschieht nicht im Raume, sondern in Menschenliebe: Tootov ài 
&vekev 60 &oópatoc xoi dqoOaptoc xoi &vuAoc to9 Oso0 Aóyoc rapayivetou eic tv 
Tecépavv xpo, oUtt ye propàv Qv npótepov. ovO£v yàp o'0to0 kevóv UxOAELUXETOL 
tfjg ktto£oc uépoc, t&vta. Ó& O.X tàvtov nenAnpokev o0t0G Gvovàv tà £O0t00 
Ilotpt. àÀAà no poytvetat ovykotopotvov tfj eig niiàg oot00 quUAavÜponto xoi 
éntaveto). In der ersten und zweiten Arianerrede hatte er auf gleichartige 
Konsequenzen einer kórperlichen Auffassung Gottes hingewiesen: Dann 
befindet sich. Gott in der Zeit oder geschieht die Zeugung mit Leiden. 
Lrsteres beweist er z.B. In Contra Ananos 1 21 (PG 26,56B), wo er sagt, 
dass, wenn Gott wie ein Mensch ist, er einen Sohn zeugt, der seinerseits 
wieder einen Sohn zeugt, was zu einer Menge von Góttern führt: Ei u£v 
00v Gc dvÜpconóc &ctw 6 Ocóc, yw£oOo xoi yevvntüic, óc vOpconoc, ivo xoi Yiog 
&tépov yivrtoi xatüp, xoi oto xoe&fnco £& GAAnAov ywéoÜ0ocav, tva xoi eic 
rÀAfoc 0gàv 1| 6taOoyT] kot' or0tovc oGàvn. Letzteres schliesst er (zusammen 
mit dem Gedanken einer zeitlichen. Erzeugung) aus in I 28 (PG 26,69A): 
Ovx £o (Gc &vOponoc 0 sóc. "AvÜpono: u£v yàp ra ntikóc yevvàot. . . ypóvoug 
&vojiévovteg 61 tijv &oÜ0éveiav tfjg iótag qoostog ri 68 to0 Orco tobto Aéyeww 
oUK &otiv. Oo yàp £x uiepv ovyketuevóc oti, &AAà xoc xoi &rAoUc, (oc 
Koi àpeptotoc too Yioo Iotnp &ovw (vgl. I 14 (PG 26,41B): 'Av0ponov név 
y&.p tOtov 1ó £v xpóvQ yevvàv O1 10 iteAec tfj q00e06).— Auch Kannengiessers 
lhese, dass die Formulierung von Naturgesetzen sonst bei Athanasius nie 
vorkommt, stimmt nicht,—siehe Contra Gentes 27 (vgl. E.P. Meijering, Atha- 
nasius: Contra Gentes. Introduction, "Translation and Commentary, Leiden 1984, SS. 
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90 ff).—Zum Abschluss dieses Abschnittes bemerkt Kannengiesser wiederum 
etwas kryptisch: *... xÀnpng yàp koi t£Aeig £ottv 0 ramp xoi nAnpopuo Oeótntóc 
&ottv 0 vióc (ist) ein Hapaxlegomenon in Müller, was den Vater anbetrifft, 
und ein bemerkenswertes Hinausgehen über das athanasianische. Axiom, 
nach welchem «40 téAe1ov xai tó nÀfjpeg tfjg to0 ratpóc ovctag der Sohn ist. 
Der Vater selbst ist jetzt die Fülle an sich, wodurch der Sohn auch Fülle 
des Vaters benannt werden kann. Der systematische Gehalt des Ausdrucks 
nAnpopo Oeótntog (Kol. 2:9), der ja auch im Brief an die Bischófe von. Agypten 
vorkommt, wird erst hier, in Ctr. Ar. III, ausgelegt. Es lohnt sich zu 
beobachten, dass noch einmal einer der Grundzüge dieses letzteren Trak- 
tats in Par. 1 anklingt."—EFs erscheint uns allerdings vor allem sinnvoll, das 
hier Gesagte mit den Ausführungen in Contra Arianos 1 17 f. zur Vollkom- 
menheit Gottes zu vergleichen. Dort widersetzt er sich dem Gedanken, 
dass bei einer Erschaffung des Sohnes aus dem Nichts die Dreiheit Gottes 
bald mangelhaft bald vollkommen ist, und zwar mangelhaft, bevor der Sohn 
entstand, vollkommen, als er entstanden war (I 17 (PG 26,48B):... &i 
ook éotww 6 Yiog tótov tfjg too ITaxpog yévvnua, &AX' £& ovx óvtov yéyovev, && 
OUK ÓvtOV Ovvictatoi Toug... koi noté uév &£AAeunmeo Topic, róte 6& nÀnpne: 
£AAeurg pu£v npiv yévntoa 0 Yióc, nÀAfpng 6, óte yéyove). Dem hált er entge- 
gen, dass die Gottheit in der Dreiheit vollkommen ist, und zwar von Ewig- 
keit her (I 18 (PG 26,49A): Ei yàp viv év Tp1&6i 1 OcoAoyta teAeta &ociv . . . 
£Óe1 toOto oUtoc &ei eivou, (vac ui] . . . £x npocOng ovviotfitox t0 tfi; OgoAoy(ac 
nÀnpopno,— zur Bedeutung des Wortes 6eoAoyta. *Gottheit^ siehe Lampes 
Worterbuch s.v. (G)). Genau dieser Gedanke liegt auch hier in III 1 vor: 
Der Vater ist nur dann vollkommen, wenn er der Vater des Sohnes ist, 
deshalb ist der Sohn die Fülle der Gottheit, d.h. er ist in allen Hinsichten 
Gott und zeigt in keiner Hinsicht einen Mangel, der vom Vater ausgefüllt 
werden müsste. 

"Der Vater ist nicht im Sohne, so wie er in den Heiligen ist, indem er 
ihnen Kraft gibt. Der Sohn ist ja selbst die Kraft und Weisheit des Vaters 
ist. Das Gewordene wird durch Teilhabe am Sohn im Geist geheiligt. Der 
Sohn ist aber nicht durch Teilhabe Sohn, sondern das eigene Erzeugnis 
des Vaters." 

Nach Kannengiesser spielen die hier genannten "Heiligen" nur in der 
dritten Rede eine wichüge Rolle, und fehlen sie ganz in. Contra Arianos T1/1I. 
Das Verbum £vóvvogobv, mit seiner Herleitung von // 7Tzm. 2:1 (Xo oov ... 
évÓvvapo £v 1fj xàpvt 1fj £v XpiotQ "Inooo), ist nach. Kannengiesser. sonst 
unbekannt in Müller. Ferner stellt er in diesem Zusammenhang fest: Dass 
der Sohn die *Kraft und Weisheit? Gottes selbst ist, scheint zuerst ein 
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Gemeinplatz der Arianerreden zu sein; es stellt sich ihmzufolge aber heraus 
als eine Ctr. Ar. III, in Anlehnung an 7 Kor. 1:24 eigentümliche Wendung. 
Auch die ergánzende Feststellung, die indirekt auf *die Heiligen" zurück- 
weist, das Gewordene werde durch Teilhabe am Sohn im Getiste geheiligt, 
ist dem Autor von Ctr. Ar. III ganz zu eigen, obwohl in vollem Einklang 
mit der rein athanasianischen Formel, die sofort folgt: der Sohn ist nicht 
ein solcher durch Teilhabe, er ist das eigene Erzeugnis des Vaters (S. 23). 
Aufgrund dieser Beobachtungen sieht Kannengiesser auch in diesem Satz 
ein Indiz vor die Sonderstellung der dritten Rede.—Auch hiergegen kón- 
nen u.E. wiederum gravierende Einwánde erhoben werden. Dass "die 
Heiligen" nur in der dritten. Rede gegen die Arianer genannt werden, das 
sollte eben damit erklárt werden, dass die Arianer behaupten, die Anwesenheit 
des Sohnes im Vater sei mit dem Sein der Heiligen in Gott vergleichbar. 
Das will Athanasius widerlegen, und er tut dieses mithilfe eines bereits in 
der ersten. Rede in auffillg áàhnlichen. Formulierungen ausgesprochenen 
Gedankens. In I 46 (PG 26,108A) sagt er, dass der Sohn anders als das 
Gewordene ist, da er das einzige wahre Wort, der Abglanz und die Weisheit 
des Vaters ist. An ihm hat alles Gewordene Teil und wird von ihm im 
Geiste geheiligt (... t&v pév yevntàv &AXoc &ott, too 0& Taxtpóg uóvoc atóg 
&ott Aóyoc &AnBwóc, &xoyacuo xoi coota, jc tà yevntà návto. pietéyeu, xoi 
&y Geta xo p' ocoto0 1 TIveopou vgl. II 18 (PG 26,184B): Tà p&v yàp ktiouoxo 
&yikGevai napà to àytov IIveopatoc, 0 6£ Yióg ovy àyvaGonevog nrapà toO 
IIvebpactoc, &AÀO uA ov orto 61600G Q'0tO toic tG61, Ócikvutoaut pri] kclopa. . .). 
Bei Kannengiessers Ausführungen zu £vóvvapobv ist nicht ganz klar, ob er 
meint, dass dieses Wort überhaupt nur hier bei Athanasius vorkommt, oder 
in seiner Herleitung von 7/7 7:m. 2:1 nur an dieser Stelle. Diese Herleitung 
ist nicht mehr als eine Hypothese. Müllers Lexicon gibt noch eine Stelle 
für das Vorkommen von £vóvvagpobv, nàmlich Historia Arianorum. 79 (PG 
25,789D), wo von den Vólkern Gottes gesagt wird, dass sie im Glauben 
gestárkt wurden (éveÓvvapio0ncav tij ntote)— auch dort kónnte mit gleich 
viel Recht wie hier in. Contra Arianos III 1 eine Herleitung von 77. Trm. 2:1 
angenommen werden.—Die Anwesenheit Gottes in den Heiligen wird mit 
dem Wort ytyveo0ox ausgedrückt. Kannengiesser weist daraufhin, dass Müller 
eine eigene Rubrik unter diesem Worte benótgt (242c. met.), um dieser 
Wendung, in dreizehn Fállen dem alleinigen Ctr. Ar. III angehónrig, in 
seinem Lexicon gerecht zu werden (S. 23).— Dieses ist erneut sehr kryp- 
üsch ausgedrückt. Der Sachverhalt ist dieser, dass das Müller-Lexicon tat- 
sáchlich dreizehn Stellen hintereinander aus der dritten Arianerrede anführt, 
allerdings nicht in einer nur diesen Stellen eingeráumten Rubrik, sondern 
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innerhalb einer sehr langen Rubrik, in der auch viele andere Stellen in 
anderen Schriften angeführt werden. Es müsste nachgewiesen werden, dass 
das Wort an den dreizehn Stellen in der dritten Rede eine von den anderen 
Stellen dieser Rubrik, an denen es gebraucht wird, abweichende Bedeutung 
hat. Diesen Nachweis führt Kannengiesser allerdings nicht.—Die These, 
die Bezeichnung Christ als Kraft und Weisheit Gottes (in. Anlehnung an 
I Kor. 1:24) eine der dritten. Rede. eigentümliche Wendung ist, trifft nicht 
zu, wie sich aus Müllers Lexicon, Sp 1657, ergibt, wo die Zitate dieses 
Bibelverses registriert sind; siehe innerhalb der Anianerreden I 11 (PG 
26,36A), II 42 (PG 26,236D). 

"Der Sohn ist nicht so im Vater wie wir es nach Aostelgeschichte 17:28 
sind, er ist ja das Leben wie aus dem Vater als Quelle." 

Nach Kannengiesser kommt der Vergleich zwischen dem Vater als Quelle 
und dem Sohn als Fluss in Contra Arianos 1 und II me vor (S. 23). Das 
sümmt nicht. In I 19 (PG 26,49C/52A/B) führt Athanasius mithilfe der 
Bibeltexte feremia 2:13 (*Sie haben mich, die Quelle des lebenden Wassers 
verlassen"), 17:12 (*... sie haben den Herrn, die Quelle des Lebens ver- 
lassen") und Baruch 3:12 ("Ihr habt die Quelle der Weisheit verlassen") aus, 
dass Gott die Quelle der Weisheit und des Lebens ist, und mithilfe von 
Jjoh. 14:6 ("Ich bin das Leben") und Proverbia 8:12 ("Ich, die Weisheit, 
bewohne den Rat"), dass Christus das Leben und die Weisheit ist. Dann 
ist es gottlos, zu behaupten, dass der Sohn einmal nicht war; das ist ja 
dasselbe wie die Behauptung, dass es einmal eine Quelle ohne Leben und 
Weisheit gab (Ei xqyt cogtag kai Gofig £ott koi Aéyetoi 0 Ogóc, Gg O1 ..., 
'Egé éykaxtéAwtov mqynv $6ot0c GOvtog ... Kai, ... £ykatéAwutov nqynv Gofjc tov 
Kopiov, ..., 'EykateAinete tiiv xmv tfj; oootáo . .. "Eott 02 tato 0 Yiog ó A£yov, 
'Eyo eu fj Gon, kat, 'Eyo f) coogto xoteoxnvoco BovAnv. Tóc totvov oox &oepei 
6 Aéyov, ^Hv note Ote oox T|v 0 Yióc: "Icov yàp éocw eineiv: ^Hv note óte f nmi) 
&npà Tv xopic tfic Gofic xoi tfi oootac (vgl. I 14 (PG 26,41C), 27 (PG 26,68B) 
und II 2 (PG 26,1490), ferner Ad Ser. 1 19 (PG 26,573B/C), II 2 (PG 
26,609B). Der Vater gilt hier als die Quelle, der Sohn als das lebende 
Wasser aus der Quelle, d.h. der Fluss der Quelle, der als das Leben 
und die Weisheit gedeutet wird, vgl. Ad Ser. I 19 (PG 26,573B/C): IIuym 
toivuv .. . Aeyexat ó FToccrp (es folgen dieselben Bibeltexte wie in. Contra Arianos 
I 19)... Aéyextat o Yióg óg u£v npóg tnv znyrv notoduóc. 

"In diesem Leben werden alle Dinge lebendig gemacht und existieren 
sie. Denn das Leben lebt nicht durch das Leben, denn sonst wáre es nicht 
das Leben; vielmehr macht es alle Dinge lebendig." 

Nach Kannengiesser ist die Wendung "xà návza Gooyovettoi eine chris- 
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tologische Deutung von 7 77m. 6:13 o9 0£00 100 Gooyovobvtog tà nóvto, die 
als diesem Autor eigentümlich, noch verstárkt wird durch die abschlies- 
senden Worte von Par. 1: a$t0g (sic) n&A Xov Gooyovet tà nàvca." Es ist 
uns nicht klar, was hiermit gemeint ist. Vielleicht soll das Wort sic inner- 
halb des griechischen Zitates andeuten, dass diese christologische Deutung 
eine Besonderheit der dritten Arianerrede 1st.—Auch hier treffen die Feststel- 
lungen Kannengiessers jedoch nicht zu: Jedenfalls ist das Wort Gooyoveiv 
nicht nur dem Verfasser der dritten Rede gegen die Arianer eigentümlich, 
sondern auch dem von Contra Gentes und De Incarnatione Verbi, wo sich ausser- 
dem ebenfalls diese christologische Deutung von / 77m. 6:13 findet,—siehe 
Contra Gentes 42 (PG 25,84€), wo gesagt wird, dass die Dinge auf Erden 
durch ihren Gehorsam gegen das góttliche Wort zum Leben gebracht wer- 
den (Toóto 16 cà Aóyo neiDóuevo:i t& uev ri yf Gooyoveiva), De Incarnatione 
Verbi (ed. Kannengiesser) 17,5 wo es heisst das das Wort alle Dinge zum 
Leben gebracht hat (koi &g Aóyog tà nàvta éGooyóve) und 17,6, wo, wie 
hier in Contra Arianos Ill 1 betont wird, dass das Wort nicht an allen Dingen 
teilhat, dass vielmehr alle Dinge von ihm zum Leben gebracht werden 
(Oo6£ yàp &v toic n&ow Ov, tàv n&vtov ueroAapgóvet AX nóvro uo Aov or. 
cv100 Gooyoveitat, sowie 41,4, wo gesagt wird, dass durch die Vorsehung 
des Wortes alle Dinge zum Leben gebracht werden (tfj tobtov (100 Aóyov) 
tpovota t& óÀa .. . GooyoveioOod). Zur hier in III 1 aufgestellten These, dass 
das Leben nicht durch das Leben lebt, sondern selbst alle Dinge lebendig 
macht, vgl. bei Athanasius ferner De /ncarnatione Verbi 44,6, wo gesagt wird, 
dass der Herr nur als das Leben erwiesen werden kann, indem er das Tote 
lebendig machte (Ilàg yàp àv óAcgc o Koópiog &Oety8n Gon, ei uf] tó Ovntóv 
&Goonotnoe; und Ad Ser. I 23 (PG 26,584B/C), wo der Unterschied. zwi- 
schen dem Herrn und den Geschópfen damit klar gemacht wird, dass der 
Herr als das Leben selbst nicht teilhat am. Leben, sondern dass die Dinge 
an ihm teilhaben, und er sie so lebendig macht (Koi ó u£v Kópióg &ouv n 
oavtoQon ... Tó ó£ ur ueréxov Gofjc, &ÀÀ' aoto pexexóuevov xoi Goonoiobv tà 
Ktiopato, rotav Éxet ovyyévewxv npog t& yevntó;)—Zur ausführlichen Begrün- 
dung der These, dass die Dinge am Sohn teilhaben, er selbst aber nicht 
teilhat, siehe ferner Contra Arianos 1 15-16. 


Nach der Analyse dieses einleitenden. Kapitels der dritten Arianerrede 
bietet Kannengiesser "eine, wenn auch flüchtige und vorláufige, Gegen- 
probe" zur lexikalischen Analyse von Ctr. Ar. III 1 durch eine wórtliche 
Untersuchung von Ctr. Ar. II 1 (S. 23). Er stellt zunáchst allgemein fest, 
dass nur ein vereinzeltes Wort (paówovpynOévta) dem Ctr. Ar. II eigen zu 
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sein scheint, wáhrend alle anderen Termini Gemeingut der Ctr. Ar., oder 
aller Athanasiana und Pseudathanasiana darstellen. Wenn dieses ein Indiz 
für die Echtheit dieser Rede sein soll, dann entfallen also als Beweise für 
die Sonderstellung oder sogar Unechtheit der dritten. Rede alle jene von 
Kannengiesser angeführten Vokabeln in der dritten. Rede, die zwar inner- 
halb der Arianerreden nur in der dritten vorkommen, von denen sich uns 
aber ergab, dass sie sich wohl in anderen Schriften des Athanasius finden.— 
Ein Teil der Vokabeln von Ctr. Ar. II ] ist, so stellt Kannengiesser fest, 
wie überall in I/IL, dem Athanasius durch arianische Thesen aufgezwun- 
gen. Das ist in der dritten Rede allerdings offensichtlich auch der Fall. Wir 
weisen nur auf das oben besprochene Wort àvxenfióGew hin. Andere 
Vokabeln sind in II 1 durch den Autor selbst geprágt, und zwar hinsichtlich 
seiner durch die Ausdrucksweise sichtbare pastoralen Besorgnis (S. 23). 
(Diese Festellung steht im Zusammenhang mit Kannengiessers anderweiüg 
(Athanase d'Alexandrie. Évéque et. Écrivain. Une lecture des. traités. Contre. les. Ariens, 
Paris 1983, S 311) vorgetragenen Ansicht, die Reden I und II seien eine 
katechetische Schrift, die dritte Rede eine gelehrt theologische. Eine. Bespre- 
chung dieser These liegt ausserhalb des Rahmens dieses Aufsatzes). In bei- 
den Fállen schliesst dieser Wortschatz eine Anzahl biblischer Elemente ein, 
die von der Vertrautheit des Autors mit der Schrift zeugen (S. 23). Nun 
wird man aber eine solche Vertrautheit mit der Schrift auch dem Verfasser 
der dritten Rede nicht absprechen.—Die einzige Merkwürdigkeit von II ] 
ist nach. Kannengiesser, wenn man dieses Kapitel auf der Ebene einer 
lexikalischen Analyse untersucht, dass einige Wórter, die darin zum Gemeingut 
der Athanasiana gehóren, gerade in der dritten Rede nicht zu lesen sind 
(SS. 23 f£). Diese Feststellung ist hinsichtlich der Echtheit der dritten. Rede 
natürlich nur von Wert, wenn diese Worte sich dann wohl mit einiger 
Frequenz in Contra Arianos Y und II finden, und wenn ein klarer Unterschied 
zwischen der dritten und der zweiten oder der ersten Rede vorliegt. (Die 
erste und die zweite Rede sollten dann, wie die dritte, jeweils isohert be- 
trachtet werden. Wenn eine sprachliche Eigenartigkeit in der dritten Rede 
auf eine Sonderstellung hindeutet, dann sollte diese Móglichkeit auch je- 
weils in der ersten und der zweiten Rede erwogen werden.) Das erste von 
Kannengiesser angeführte Wort ist uevayweooxew. Kannengiesser. bezeich- 
net es zunáchst als zum erzáhlenden Sül der athanasianischen Schriften 
gehórend, dann (zusammen mit bzouuivüokew) als gerade dem exhorta- 
tiven Stil des Athanasius eigentümlich (S. 24). Es kommt in elf mit Sicherheit 
authentischen Schriften des Athanasius vor, doch nicht in. Ctr. Ar. III. 
(Leider bietet Kannengiesser hier keine Stellenangaben.) Hierzu muss aber 
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festgestellt werden: Es ist in der ersten und der zweiten Rede auch jeweils 
ein Hapaxlegomenon (I 1 und II 1), dann ist das vóllige Fehlen in der 
dritten Rede nichts Besonderes.— Die bildliche Polemik, die sich an 7/ Petrus 
2:22 anlehnt, xoipoi xoi xoveg nepi tà tow é&epoqiatoc xoi xóv ocotóv DopBopov 
xvAióuevoi ("Schweine und Hunde, die sich in ihren eigenen Ausscheidungen 
und Mist wálzen"), findet nach Kannengiesser Anklánge in einer Anzahl 
athanasianischer. Schriften wie Contra Gentes, De Incarnatione Verbi, Contra 
Aranos I-Il, De decretis, Ad monachos, Ad Serapionem 1, Vita Antonii, fehlt aber 
in der dritten. Arianerrede, trotz des ausgesprochen polemischen Impetus 
dieser Schrift (S. 24). (Wieder werden keine Stellenangaben geboten.) 
latsáchlich finden sich in den meisten von ihm genannten Schriften mehr 
oder weniger klare Anspielungen an diesen Bibelvers, aber jedenfalls nicht 
in Contra Gentes und De Inc. Wir vermuten, dass Kannengiesser seine Ansicht, 
dieses sei wohl der Fall, auf das Vorkommen des Wortes xvAieo0oi in 
Contra Gentes 19 (PG. 25,40B) stützt, wo gesagt wird, dass die Menschen 
sich in ihrer Gottlosigkeit wálzen, und in De Inc. 14,5 (ed. Kannengiesser), 
wo es in áhnlicher Weise heisst, dass die Menschen sich wálzen in ihrer 
Verirrung hinsichtlich Gottes. Bei einer Anspielung an 7/ Petrus 2:22. sollte 
man doch mindestens einige der Kernworte "Schwein," *Hund," *Aus- 
scheidung" und "Mist" erwarten. (Das Müller-Lexicon gibt an diesen Stellen 
in dem apologeüschen Doppelwerk mit Recht keinen Bezug auf diesen 
Bibelvers an, was es an einigen anderen Stellen ebenfalls mit Recht wohl 
tut) Wichüger ist freilich noch, dass auch in der ersten. Arianerrede. eine 
Anspielung an diesen Text fehlt. Das Wort "sich. wálzen" findet sich in I 
23 (PG 26,60B), wo ironisch gesagt wird, dass die Arianer, wenn sie hin- 
sichthich der Zeugung des Sohnes Fragen aufgrund menschlicher Zeugung 
stellen, sie es dann auch hinsichtlich der Schópfung aus dem Nichts tun 
sollten, damit sie leugnen, dass Gott der Schópfer ist, und sie sich mithin 
mit den Manicháern wálzen (iva xoi 1o eivai xttotnv 1óv Ocóv dpviicovtai, 
Kot Aowv uevà Mavvyatov xvAtovtat, vgl. die áhnliche Formulierung in. Contra 
Arianos III 16 (PG. 26,356B), dass die Arianer ein Geschópf anbeten und 
sich also mit den Griechen. walzen (toig 6$ "EAAn61 ovykvAtovtou)). Hiervon 
gilt dasselbe wie von den beiden Stellen in Contra Gentes und De [nc.: Dieses 
Wort allein genügt nicht, um eine Anspielung an 77. Petrus 2:22 wahrschein- 
lich. erscheinen zu lassen. Wenn man sie wohl unterstellt, dann sollte man 
es auch in Contra Árianos III 16 tun, womit aber die Sonderstellung dieser 
Rede in dieser Hinsicht entfállt. Zwar gibt das Müller-Lexicon (Sp 1576) 
eine Stelle in der ersten Rede an, an der ein Hinweis auf diesen Text vor- 
liegt, aber das ist offensichtlich ein Druckfehler. (Die Stelle in Migne 26 
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ist korrekt, námlich 148 A5, aber die befindet sich in dem von Kannengiesser 
analysierten ersten. Kapitel der zweiten Rede. Es hátte im Lexicon statt 
*15 T" *15 IP" stehen sollen.)—Das viel benutzte Wort éntvoi, das in der 
Wendung xa:' énivoiav bezeichnet, dass der Sohn nicht wesentlich Gott ist, 
kommt nach Kannengiesser etwa (sx!) 37 mal in den Athanasiana, aber 
nur einmal in der dritten Rede vor. Es darf vermutet werden, dass Kannen- 
giesser sich auch für diese Feststellung auf das Müller-Lexikon stützt. Nach 
unserer Záhlung der Angaben bei Müller wird das Wort &nívoia 51 mal 
verwendet, schliesst man die anerkannt unechten Schriften aus, dann 39 
mal. Viel wichüger ist Jedoch, dass die Wendung xa &nívotav 1m spezifisch 
christologischen Zusammenhang von Müller nur 9 mal registriert ist, und 
davon nur ] mal in der ersten (I 9 (PG 26,29€) und nur 2 mal in der 
zweiten Rede (II 37 (PG 26,225A) und 38 (PG 26,228A)), in der dritten 
Rede fehlt es in diesem Zusammenhang ganz. Ausserhalb dieses christologi- 
schen Zusammenhanges erscheint es recht háufig (5 mal) in der zweiten 
Rede (II 1 (PG 26,148A), 11 (PG 26,168D), 18 (PG 26,185B), 63 (PG 
26,281B), 82 (PG 26,321A)), nur 2 mal in der ersten Rede (I 11 (PG 
26,33B) und 40 (PG 26,93B), und nur einmal in der dritten Rede, dort 
allerdings in einem Zitat aus den Arianern (III 17 (PG 26,357A). Der 
Unterschied zwischen der ersten und der dritten Rede ist in diesem Zusam- 
menhang also geringfügig.— Dagegen wird, so stellt Kannengiesser fest, 
voetv 25 mal in der dritten Rede verwendet. Auch hierfür stützt er sich 
offenbar auf das Müller-Lexicon, in dem nach unserer Záhlung dieses Wort 
24 mal in der dritten Rede angeführt wird. Wichüger ist natürlich, dass 
es nach dem Miüller-Lexicon 14 mal in der ersten und 26 mal in der 
zweiten Rede erscheint. Auch die Verwendung dieses Wortes weist also 
auf keinen nennenswerten Unterschied zwischen den ersten beiden Reden 
und der dritten hin.—Das Wort zotnpo, so führt Kannengiesser aus, wird 
von Müller 69 mal in den beiden ersten Reden, etwa 30 mal in den ande- 
ren Traktaten, aber nur 7 mal in der dritten Arianerrede gezáhlt. Ahnlich 
steht es mit dem Worte xticua, das nach Müller 70 mal in den beiden 
ersten Reden (besonders in II wegen der Diskussion über Proverbia 8:22) 
vorkommt, aber bloss 5 mal in der dritten. Rede. Kannengiesser gibt in 
Klammern selbst den Grund an, weshalb dies der Fall ist, nàmlich die 
Diskussion über Proverbia 8:22 (Kópiog £xtioé ue àpyiiv 060v o100 £ig épyo 
o0109),—siehe insbesondere II 44 ff. Dann wáre nur noch wichüg, ob es 
einen Unterschied gibt zwischen der ersten und der dritten Rede, in denen 
dieser Bibeltext nicht ausführlich zur Debatte steht. Der lásst sich bei dem 
Worte nzoínua aber nicht feststellen, es kommt in der ersten Rede nach 
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Müller in diesem Zusammenhang 10 mal und in der dritten Rede tat- 
sáchlich 7 mal vor. Ein áhnliches Bild bietet der Gebrauch des Wortes 
xtioua. Nach Müller erscheint es 27 mal (nicht, wie Kannengiesser angibt 
5 mal) in der dritten Rede und 17 mal in der ersten Rede.—Zu dem in 
II 1 vorkommenden Verb $zojiviokew bemerkt Kannengiesser, dass es 
dazu dient, den persónlichen Einsatz des Autors in seinem pastoral erfassten 
Schreiben auszudrücken, dass es überall in seinen schrifthchen Mitteilungen, 
wie auch in synodalen Texten erscheint, aber in Contra Arnos III fehlt. 
Die Formulierung ist hier wieder etwas kryptisch. Wenn gemeint ist, dass 
das Verb in allen Schriften des Athanasius erscheint, dann ist das, wie aus 
dem Müller-Lexicon entnommen werden kann, unrichüg. Es erscheint lángst 
nicht in allen Schnriften,—vor allem nicht in der ersten Rede gegen die 
Arnaner, die hier also dasselbe Bild bietet wie die dritte Rede.— Das in II 
| vorkommende und nach Kannengiesseer von. Aómer 11:32 empfohlene 
Verb ovykAeiíew wird in. Contra. Gentes, De Incarnatione. Verbi, De fuga, Contra 
Ananos I-II und in der Vita Antonii benutzt (es fehlen wiederum Stellenan- 
gaben), es verliert aber nach Kannengiesser in Contra Arianos III seine pauli- 
nische Fárbung und steht dort nur einmal (III 60 (PG 26,440C), um 
einen logischen Schluss anzuzeigen (S. 24). Die paulinische Fárbung hat 
es tatsáchlich in Contra Arianos II 1, aber nicht an den anderen Stellen, die 
Kannengiesser hier offenbar ins Auge fasst, námlich Contra Gentes 3 (PG 
25,8C), 20 (PG 25,41A), De Inc. 45,6 (ed. Ch. Kannengiesser), Apologia de 
fuga sua 25 (PG 25,676C) und Contra Arianos I 25 (PG. 26,61C). Mit Ausnahme 
von QConíra Gentes, wo das Verbum zweimal vorkommt, ist es in allen 
Schriften, wo es sich findet, ein Hapaxlegomenon (wie in. Contra Arianos III). 
Richüg ist, dass das Verb nur in Contra Arianos III 60 die Bedeutung hat 
von *den Schluss ziehen." Auch Lampes Woórterbuch bietet als Beispiel für 
diese Bedeutung nur Contra Arianos III. 60.—Als letzte Eigenart weist 
Kannengiesser in dem in II 1 vorliegenden Satz tà 1010010 yàp n&vta pntà 
ti|v acoti|v Éxet óovoquv xod óixvoisv das Wort óbvoquc "Bedeutung" bedeutet. 
In Ad Epictetum 3 (PG. 26,1053C) findet man diese Bedeutung in fast 
wórtlicher Wiederholung (S. 24). Kannengiesser sagt, dass dieses Faktum 
hier. otelleicht (kurs. von E.P.M.) herangezogen werden sollte. U.E. hat es 
gar keinen Wert. Wenn das Wort, wie auch Müller angibt, nur an diesen 
beiden Stellen in den Schriften des Athanasius diese Bedeutung hat, dann 
besagt das Fehlen dieser Bedeutung in der dritten Anrianerrede nichts über 
eine etwaige Sonderstellung dieses Traktats. 
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Kannengiesser umschreibt mit den folgenden von ihm kursiv gedruck- 
ten Worten die Tragweite der zur Probe gestellten lexicalischen. Analyse 
von Contra Arianos III 1: das woórtliche Gesamtbild dieses. einleitenden. Paragraphen 
deulet auf eine theologische Diktion, die von. Grund. auf. verschieden ist, und. nicht 
bloss auf eine Anzahl ongineller Termini (S. 25). Hiermit will Kannengiesser 
nur die Sonderstellung der dritten. Arianerrede erweisen, die nicht mehr 
als die Móglichkeit impliziert, dass sie auch gar nicht von Athanasius ver- 
fasst worden ist. Wir haben in dem Vorangehenden klarzumachen ver- 
sucht, weshalb wir dieser These einer Sonderstellung und damit auch der 
móglichen Nichtauthenüzitát unmóglich zusümmen kónnen. Kannengiesser 
bezeichnet seinen. Beitrag aufgrund einer lexikalischen Untersuchung von 
Contra Ananos III 1. und seiner weiteren (ausserhalb des Rahmen unseres 
Aufsatzes liegenden) Beobachtungen als nur vorláufig und weit entfernt von 
dem langen Kapitel der Dogmengeschichte, das hier neu geschrieben wer- 
den müsste, sollte die dritte Arnianerrede dem. Athanasius abgeschrieben 
werden (S. 19). Er denkt hier namentlich an die Entwicklung der Zwei- 
naturenlehre. Die Kapitel 26-58 der dritten Arianerrede enthalten Spekula- 
tüonen, die nach Kannengiesser der Geburtsort der wissenschaftlichen 
Chrstologie sind, die von Apollinarns und Cyrill von Alexandrien. aus in 
die kirchlichen Denkschulen und Synoden des fünften Jahrhunderts über- 
ging (SS. 39 f). Wenn Kannengiesser recht hátte, dann wáre Athanasius 
nicht mehr so offensichtlich eine der Wurzeln jener spáteren christologi- 
schen Spekulationen. Jenes Kapitel der Dogmengeschichte braucht aber 
nicht neu geschrieben zu werden, wenn kein ernsthafter Grund vorliegt, 
dem Athanasius die dritte Arianerrede abzusprechen. Selbst wenn sie ihm 
abgesprochen werden müsste, dann blieben, wie leicht gezeigt werden kann, 
in den übrigen Schriften des Athanasius genügend Spuren Jener spáteren 
Zweinaturenlehre. In den Kapiteln 26-58 der dritten Rede gegen die Arianer 
wird dieses Thema allerdings in einer Ausführlichkeit behandelt, die sich 
anderweitüg bei Athanasius zu diesem Thema nicht findet. 

Wir gehen davon aus, dass man in solch einem vorláufigen Beitrag, wie 
Kannengiesser ihn bietet, die stárksten Argumente vorbringt, die man gefun- 
den hat. Wenn es tatsáchlich keine stárkeren lexicalischen Argumente für 
die Sonderstellung der dritten Rede gibt, dann wird man jenes lange Kapitel 
der Dogmengeschichte wohl nie zu schreiben brauchen. Kannengiesser 
gesteht, dass er sich vor fünfzehn Jahren in diese verwirrenden Fragen um 
Contra Arianos verwickeln liess (8. 24). Fine mechanische Sichtung der ersten 
Hálfte der dritten Ananerrede habe ihn damals davon überzeugt, dass 
ungefáhr ein Dnttel der theologischen Termini von einem lexicalischen 
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Sondercharakter dieses Werkes zeugen (S. 25). In dem als Stichprobe hierfür 
benutzten ersten Kapitel erweist sich davon u.E. aber nichts. Wir haben 
im Vorangehenden versucht, in dieser allerdings offensichthchen Verwirrung 
einige Klarheit zu schaffen. 


Wir brechen hier ab, und zwar in der Absicht, zu diesem Thema in 
einiger Zeit eine Monographie vorzulegen, in der alle Kapitel der dritten 
Rede gegen die Arianer einer áhnlichen Analyse unterzogen werden, und 
in dem wir uns natürlich auch mit den von Kannengiesser im. weiteren 
Verlauf seines Aufsatzes aufgestellten Thesen bescháftgen werden. Einige 
der lexikalischen Beobachtungen Kannengiessers sind offenbar eine Vor- 
bereitung seiner spáteren Darlegungen. Die dritte Rede gegen die Arianer 
ist für das Verstehen der theologischen Bedeutung des anianischen Streites 
von grosser Wichtigkeit. Es lohnt sich, ihre Echtheit im. Einzelnen nachzu- 
weisen. (Der erste Teil der angekündigten Monographien ist inzwischen 
erschienen: E.P. Meijering, Athanasius: Die dritte Rede gegen die Arianer.. Einleitung, 
Übersetzung und Kommentar. I (Kapitel 1-25), Gieben, Amsterdam, 1996). 
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CICERONE IN ISIDORO: A MARGINE DI ETYM. 11,1,39 
DI 


FABIO GASTI 


C'é un passo del De natura deorum (2,143) che, nella storia della filologia 
ciceroniana, ha creato non pochi problemi perché—comunque si voglia 
intervenire su esso—appare cosi poco "ciceroniano" nella struttura da aver 
dimenticato le ricorrenti corrispondenze tanto sorvegliate e peculiari della 
concinnitas. 

I codici di Cicerone tramandano concordemente un testo abbastanza 
chiaro per significato ma sorprendente per dettato sintattico: 


munitaeque sunt palpebrae tamquam vallo pilorum quibus et apertis oculis si 
quid incideret repelleretur et somno coniventibus cum oculis ad cernendum 
non egeremus ut qui tamquam involuti quiescerent. 


Nell'illustrare la demiurgia divina mirabilmente manifesta nel corpo 
umano, Cicerone a partire dal $ 142 si serve del tema generale e retorico 
della natura opifex che ha creato tutto, per trattare in particolare dei sensi 
iniziando con l'organo della vista e descrivendo quindi l'anatomia funzio- 
nale dell'occhio. Il senso del nostro passo é certamente palmare: quando 
gli occhi sono aperti le ciglia garantiscono la sicurezza del delicato organo 
concorrendo a respingere l'intrusione dei corpi esterni, e dal canto loro le 
palpebre assicurano durante il sonno protezione e ristoro. 

Per esprimere questo concetto, erede di vasta tradizione scientifico- 
tecnica nel campo medico,! l'autore usa una sintassi problematica, che ha 
portato gli editor a moltüplicare le discussioni e le proposte al riguardo 
perché disturbati soprattutto da un cambio di soggetto (da repelleretur a. quies- 
cerent, da un oscuro nesso ut qui (da alcuni corretto in utique), da ablativi 
assoluti (?) correlati fra loro da et... et ma di forma atpica (apertis oculis 
dapprima, e poi semplicemente conwentibus. Nonostante si sia cercato di 
emendare variamente il testo, gli interventi tuttavia appaiono spesso non 
risolutüvi (la sintassi resta faticosa), in qualche caso arbitrari e—fatta salva 
qualche proposta—assolutamente anti-economici; addirittura si arriva a 
espungere l'intero brano o buona parte di esso: gli editori pià prudenti si 
limitano a porre la crux. 


O E. Bnll, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 387-400 
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Fra tutte quelle che ho potuto verificare, la proposta piüà documentata 
mi e parsa quella di Pease che espunge uf qui recuperando la soluzione 
raggiunta nell'edizione Ernesü (Leipzig 1737-1739) due secoli prima e spie- 
gata paleograficamente da Brieger? circa ottant'anni prima, e facendo 
tuttavia riferimento per questo scopo a un passo delle Z/mologie isidoriane 
(11,1,39 Lindsay) che dal luogo ciceroniano chiaramente dipendono: 


munitae sunt autem vallo capillorum, ut [et] apertüs oculis si quid. inciderit 
repellatur, et somno coniventibus tamquam involuti quiescant latentes. 


Analizzando le modalità di ripresa di Isidoro, basate normalmente sulla 
selezione e sulla semplificazione dei passi compilati, ed espungendo di conse- 
guenza il nesso relativo, Pease non risolve certamente il problema sintat- 
tico, ma sicuramente contribuisce a ridimensionarne l'emergenza. Resta 
tuttavia 1l cambio di soggetto (ma non sembra disturbare particolarmente 
il ine palato dell'editore, che pure riconosce di non aver raggiunto che 


un "tolerable sense... from the awkwardly worded passage") 


€ soprat- 
tutto non vengono comunque superate le difficoltà d'ordine logico: se sono 
le ciglia a parare 1 corpi estranel a occhi aperti, quando questi sono chiusi 
la protezione, l'*avvolgimento," avviene grazie alle palpebre; la prima rela- 
tiva (repelleretur) spiega effetavamente la funzione del vallum pilorum, mentre 
la seconda (quiescerent) non si riferisce in realtà alle ciglia, bensi giustifica la 
funzione delle palpebre? 

Ferma restando dunque l'evidenza della tradizione manoscritta pur con 
tutte le difficoltà sintattiche implicate, di fatto & qui assai chiara la volontà 
dell'autore di rappresentare operante l'azione della natura a proteggere tra- 
mite ciglia e palpebre un organo importante e delicato come l'occhio, sia 
quando esso lavora nell'atto visivo sia quando e in riposo: concetto che 
facilmente la tradizione cristiana eredita quale espressione non già del fina- 
lismo naturale ma della provvidenza divina. Senza pretendere dunque di 
ricostruire a tutti 1 costi per il passo del De natura deorum una concinnitas 
eventualmente perduta,? mette qui conto di soffermarsi piuttosto sul luogo 
delle Etrmologie, che Pease ha il merito di aver indicato come referente assai 
significativo, anche se non determinante—aggiungiamo noi—-ai fini testuali: 
infatü, se l'utilizzo da parte di Isidoro del testo ciceroniano ha destato 
l'attenzione dei filologi, proprio l'utilizzo del concetto espresso da Cicerone 
puó suggerire alcune riflessioni sia sul metodo che sulla forma mentis di uno 
dei pià rappresentativi autori del filone enciclopedico della patristica. 

Rinunciando allora a interpretare, con Pease, Cicerone alla luce di 
Isidoro, cerchiamo di valutare Isidoro tramite Cicerone": analizzare, cioé, 
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le implicazioni testuali e concettuali della presenza di nat. deor. 2,143 nel 
contesto dell'enciclopedia, con gli opportuni riferimenti alla pratica lette- 
raria e culturale che ha indirizzato la scelta del Vescovo di Siviglia e ne 
ha guidato la lettura. 


La ripresa isidoriana del passo del De natura deorum 6, per modahtà di 
assunzione e di resa, abbastanza tipica e si presta bene a esemplificare il 
lavoro dell'enciclopedista a parte dalle sue fonti. Lavoro che, desünato 
alla grande divulgazione nonché a formare la cultura di base del religioso 
e poi in genere del letterato medievale," manüene 1 caratteri del compendio 
ravvisabili nella accurata selezione dei piü chiari passi d'autore, a prescin- 
dere dal contesto in cui si trovano (e quindi dal grado di specializzazione 
o di tecnicità dell'opera e anche dal genere: insomma dall'attendibilità sczen- 
tica 1n. senso stretto di essa), e nell'estrema semplificazione del dettato 
nell'intento di fornire un testo immediatamente comprensibile, steso in una 
forma di struttura regolare e di registro omogeneo pur nella varietà delle 
font. Il risultato € un ricorrere di formulazioni analoghe quasi modulari 
e, a fronte della ovvia ricchezza nomenclatoria, un appiattimento sintat- 
tico e linguistico che non prevede allontanamenti dalla norma.? 

Nel nostro caso Isidoro, forse disturbato dall'inconsueta strutturazione 
del pensiero, cerca di semplificare al massimo. In primo luogo costruisce 
il periodo secondo rapporti di tempo diversi rispetto al modello: in Cicerone 
il contesto é narrativo (un'enumerazione degli interventi della natura a 
favore dell'uomo: oculos membranis . . . vestivit et. saepsit; quas .. . fecit... ecc.), 
€ il verbo principale munitae sunt ha i1 significato di perfetto (tradurrei: "sono 
state dotate a scopo difensivo," dalla natura) e determina 1 tempi storici 
della contemporaneità per 1 congiuntivi che regge; in etym. 11,1,39 invece 
si trova nelle dipendenü il congiuntivo presente, dipendente dallo stesso 
verbo munitae sunt interpretato evidentemente in modo diverso, come un 
perfetto logico ("sono dotate") giustificato dal contesto descrittivo al pre- 
sente ( palpebrae sunt . .. concurrunt . .. munitae sunt), e di conseguenza Isidoro 
necessariamente modifica anche il tempo della subordinata ipotetica intro- 
ducendo altresi una precisazione di üpo logico-temporale: :ncideret diventa 
inciderit, secondo la reggenza dei tempi principali, ma passa a indicare ante- 
norità ( se qualche agente esterno abbia urtato contro [gli occhi]|"). 

In secondo luogo trasforma il nesso relativo-consecutivo quibus in un 
meno ambiguo 4f. Si astiene invece dal normalizzare sia l'anacoluto del 
soggetto diverso nelle due relative coordinate, sia l'ablativo assoluto coni- 
ventibus privo di soggetto espresso; non pare emergere elemento alcuno che 
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consenta di intervenire contro l'evidenza della tradizione: se anche Isidoro 
a questo proposito non interviene, sebbene si mostri in genere molto osse- 
quioso verso la sintassi tradizionale, sarà prudente accettare almeno in 
questi due casi il testo ciceroniano come € stato tràdito. 

Terza osservazione: l'enciclopedista ha a cuore la brevità e quindi l'effi- 
cacia del dettato, e per questo "sfolüsce" il testo ciceroniano. Da un lato 
infata elimina la temporale espressa dal cum narrativo, che gli pare super- 
flua e ripetiiva di un concetto già contenuto nell'espressione somno coniwen- 
tibus (e in fondo la frase ha il carattere esplicativo di una glossa, che 
potrebbe essere poi a un certo punto penetrata nel testo); d'altro lato— 
come già s'é detto—omette il nesso ut qui che a lui, come ai filologi moderni, 
poneva forse qualche problema d'interpretazione ovvero poteva suonare 
come un'ulteriore ridondanza, affine a tamquam, da eliminare (senza parti- 
colari problemi avrebbe eliminato anche l'potizzato uique che, in quanto 
avverbio, rientrerebbe nei casi di semplificazione della fonte üpici del 
metodo compilatorio). C'é da aggiungere che Isidoro recupera dal testo di 
Cicerone anche un ulteriore concetto, quello espresso al termine dal par- 
ticipio /atentes, che in nat. deor. 2,143 s1 trova in forma di indicativo all'inizio 
del periodo successivo a quello esaminato (Latent praeterea. utihter ...): e se 
nella fonte ci si riferisce alle palpebre e si ritorna in tal modo al soggetto 
del periodo precedente (munitaeque sunt), qui l'idea del *nascondiglio" sicuro 
da ogni insidia viene riferita agli occhi insistendo ulteriormente su quanto 
espresso dall'altro partücipio :znvolutt. 

Dal punto di vista linguistico bisogna inoltre osservare che Isidoro nel 
trascrivere i| testo ciceroniano precisa che, ai bordi delle palpebre, sorge 
un vallo formato da capüli e non genericamente da pil. Pià che di una 
precisazione lessicale, credo si tratti qui di un'operazione—maganr anche 
non pienamente consapevole—di chiarificazione linguistica: l'immagine cre- 
ata da Cicerone, dall'ambiguo valore metaforico (vallum pilorum, di peh, o 
pilorum, di giavellota?)^ morfologico (maschile o neutro: füus-pilum) e pro- 
sodico (la : radicale é breve nel primo caso, lunga nel secondo), viene 
ricondotta in efym. 11,1,39 a una valenza piü *prosaica" e immediatamente 
percepibile, assolutamente priva di ambiguità, secondo l'assunto, fatto pro- 
prio dagli autori di enciclopedie, di fornire ai lettori un testo volgarizzato 
e perció il piü possibile chiaro. 

Un'altra osservazione: nel testo di Lindsay (Oxford 1911) troviamo la 
proposta di espunzione per il primo dei due ef correlativi in Cicerone a 
introdurre i due ablatüvi assoluti. Sappiamo che la recensio isidoriana del 
prolifico editore é stata condotta—non per omissione, ma per non-conos- 
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cenza della branca venuta alla luce trent'anni dopo grazie agli studi di 
W. Porzig— soltanto su parte della tradizione e che obbiettivamente talora 
non é stata proprio accurata neppure sul manoscritti ispezionati. L'espun- 
zione di &í mi pare rientrare in quei casi che avrebbero bisogno di un rie- 
same. Senza badare infatti al parallelismo che nel testo ciceroniano—e 
quindi anche in Isidoro— gioca un ruolo, se non importante, almeno signi- 
ficativo, a ben considerare la tradizione possiamo notare che l'& in ques- 
tione compare nella "recente" famiglia di Porzig (codd. C e X), in quella 
spagnola (7 UVWXS) e in D e G della francese. 5i tratta di sezioni diverse 
della tradizione (cioé, secondo lo stemma tracciato da M. Reydellet, le 
recensiones Y e a'-B), in pià punt indipendenu fra loro; e pertanto, seppur 
con la dovuta cautela, il futuro editore potrà ritenere genuino 1l testo e 
reintegrare i| passo di efym. 11,1,39 un poco precipitosamente "tagliato" 
dall'editore di Oxford (Lindsay, appunto a proposito di ef, segnala conci- 
samente in apparato: "hab. C'T: om. BK"; come càpita spesso, senza alcuna 
spiegazione né in sede di prefazione, peraltro stringata, né altrove). 

Per finire, una chiosa di storia della tradizione: é interessante notare il 
comportamento di alcuni copisti delle Efimologie, al cui riguardo 6 forte per 
nol la suggestione di considerare intenzionale lo scarto dal testo, peraltro 
univocamente tramandato, allo scopo di riallinearsi in un punto alla fonte 
(1? caso) o di semplificare ulteriormente la sintassi (2? caso). L'amanuense 
cul si deve il codice X (San Gallo, Bibl. abbat. 237: famigha di Porzig, 
secc. IX-X) in luogo del generale vallo capillorum torna al ciceroniano vailo 
pilorum: egli probabilmente ha interpretato in senso piü specifico il termine 
capillus, che normalmente viene riferito in senso proprio ai fil; del capo, e 
ha quindi usato il termine piü generico che peraltro meglio si adattava— 
come nella fonte—a indicare le ciglia.'? Il copista di B (Berna, Bibl. mun. 
101: famiglia francese, pure secc. IX-X) tralascia repellatur. se non si trat- 
tasse in realtà di una semplice omissione, potremmo intravvedere la volontà 
di costruire una sola frase relativa, avente per unico predicato quiescant rife- 
rito sempre agli occhi, che non avrebbero di che patire sia nel caso in cui 
qualcosa vi sia finito contro sia, a maggior ragione, nel caso in cui siano 
chiusi e perció protetti. 


Dal passo delle Efimologie € inoltre possibile trarre anche utili indicazioni 
sui procedimenti di accumulazione di notzie che il nostro enciclopedista 
aveva scrupolosamente selezionate in una fase di lettura precedente la ste- 
sura del monumentale compendio, e forse ravvisare un disegno del com- 
pilatore che, lungi dall'essere impersonale collezionista di passi d'autore, 
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nell'accostarli suggerisce l'idea di una continuazione tra filosofia pagana e 
cristiana nei termini di quello che J. Fontaine, alla ricerca di *vestiges de 
la philosophie antique" in Isidoro, chiama *finalisme utilitaire." 

A questo scopo vale la pena di esaminare il contesto del brano in ques- 


tione, considerando per intero 1i due paragrafi dedicat alle palpebre. 


39 Palpebrae sunt sinus oculorum, a palpitatione dictae, quia semper moven- 
tur. Concurrunt enim invicem ut assiduo motu reficiant obtutum. Munitae 
sunt autem vallo capillorum, ut et apertis oculis si quid inciderit. repellatur, 
et somno coniventibus tamquam involuti quiescant latentes. 40 In summitate 
autem palpebrarum locis, quibus se utraque clausa conüngunt, extant adnati 
ordine servato capilli tutelam oculi ministrantes, ne inruentes facile iniurias 
excipiant et ex eo noceantur, ut pulveris vel cuiusque crassioris materiae 
arceant contactum, aut ipsum quoque aerem concidendo mitificent, quo tenuem 
atque serenum faciant visum. 


Lo studio delle fonti, già condotto dallo stesso Fontaine, anche in questo 
caso offre risultati interessanti: 1] testo delle Efmologie risulta un intarsio di 
luoghi di autori vari appartenenti a genen e tradizioni different, pagani e 
cristiani. Qui troviamo infatti, successivamente accostati:" 

— Serv. Aen. 4,30: sinus dicimus orbem oculorum, id est palpebras, quae a pal- 
futattone. diclae sunt; nam. semper moventur. 

— Lact. opif. 10,2: quarum (scil. palpebrarum) motus adsiduus incomprensibil 
celeritate concurrens, et videndi tenorem non impedit, et. reficit obtutum. 

— Cic. nal. deor. 2,143, 11 brano da cui abbiamo preso le mosse. 

— Ambr. /ex. 6,9,60: haec (scil. pupillae) ne qua incidenti. offensione. laedan- 
tur, filis hinc inde consertis velut quodam vallo per circuitum muniuntur.. |. . .| ne quis 
eam pulvis erroris oblimet. 

— Ken. mem. 1,4,6: &g 6'àv unó& &vepuo1 BAóntoci, nOpuóv DAegoptóag 
£p oco. 

L'intarsio appare costituito da elementi  4ideologicamente" (oltre che lin- 
guisücamente) different, anche se di fatto—s! vedrà—convergenü: com- 
paiono excerpta da un commentario (tradizione grammaticale) che contiene 
definizione e spiegazione etimologica, da un trattato apologetico cristiano 
ma con forti suggestioni filosofiche classiche, da un'opera filosofica. della 
piena classicità, da una cristiana di tradizione esegetica; e il luogo dei 
Memorabili, tratto da un'opera della classicità greca" di tradizione apologe- 
tica tra il filosofico e il politico, non ricorre qui in modo casuale e anzi 
integra un concetto derivato dall' Hexaemeron (in. successione, da Ambrogio 
verrebbe a Isidoro il nferimento a pulvis, da Senofonte quello a ae). 

sono qui evident almeno due fra i caratteri del metodo compilatorio 
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isidoriano. Da un lato la già accennata non-tecnicità specifica delle opere 
utilizzate (nessuna é un trattato di medicina o comunque un'opera di 
impianto e destinazione propriamente scientifica), pur in un capitolo come 
il primo del libro XI delle Etrmologie a proposito del quale, per l'argomento 
trattato (De homine et partibus eius), sarebbe stato altrimenti ovvio attender- 
selo. D'altro lato, rispetto all'uso che Isidoro fa dei concetti espressi dai 
suoi auctores, emerge spesso la varia finalizzazione o in genere la diversa 
motivazione originaria di essi: quanto al passo che ci interessa, qui l'atten- 
zione con cui naturalmente nell'uomo l'organo della vista é protetto 
viene descritta nelle varie fonti filosofiche, non diversamente che a propo- 
sito di altre para del corpo, secondo un disegno che non 6 solo fisiolo- 
gico, relatvo quindi alla storia naturale e alla descrizione anatomica, ma 
soprattutto teologico, funzionale cioé a un discorso sulla previdenza (o prov- 
videnza) della natura o di dio. Tradizioni diverse finiscono allora per conver- 
gere in un'opera che molto deve al recupero in ambito cristiano di quanto 
aveva prodotto la cultura classica precedente. 

LE/ abbastanza diffusamente tesümoniata infatti nella tradizione patris- 
tica una chiara conoscenza di determinate posizioni filosofiche antiche sui 
rapporti tra uomo e natura, che per alcuni si esprime in una vera e pro- 
pria linea di contnuità tra il platonismo del 7?meo come era stato reinter- 
pretato nelle scuole stoiche—dove la riflessione sul finalismo provvidenziale 
delle parti del corpo si € sviluppata anche come istanza teoretica e "apo- 
logetica" (nspetto, p.es., alle convinzioni degli epicurei: la bellezza della 
natura é prova dell'esistenza di una provvidenza degli déi)—e il pensiero 
cristiano sull'azione *demiurgica" della Provvidenza, in modo del tutto spe- 
ciale manifesta nell'uomo.? Erede della tradizione filosofica precedente e 
appunto il De natura deorum di Cicerone, che media nel concetto della natura 
opifex, cui risale la "provvidenziale" costruzione del mondo, motivi risalenti 
a forme di pensiero ben pià antiche; e Lattanzio—anch'egli: compare tra 
le font del nostro passo—é proprio un esempio significativo di come 
confluiscano in molta parte dell'apologetica contenuti e strumenti analiüici 
dell'epicureismo e dello stoicismo, mediati ed eventualmente adattat alla 
nuova cultura: tipica di questa tendenza é appunto la concezione della 
natura come espressione della provvidenza divina. 

L'inizio del libro XI di Isidoro 6, in questo senso, molto significativo, 
perché propone l'dentificazione della natura con la divinità attribuendola 
genericamente a quidam che notiamo assumere plausibili connotat di stoi- 
cismo se valorizziamo una suggestione lessicale che, proprio qui, su Isidoro 
potrebbe aver esercitato Lattanzio: in un passo delle Dirnae institutiones infatti 
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quest'ultimo, intervenendo in una discussione immaginaria con Cicerone 
sulla creazione del mondo, tra gli altri fa nferimento senza dubbio appunto 
ad argomenti stoici (adduce anche l'opinione di Seneca)." Ed é altresi indi- 
cativa la documentata dipendenza dal De natura deorum di sezioni dell Hexae- 
meron ambrosiano, soprattutto quando Ambrogio descrive con ammirazione 
il corpo umano quale capolavoro della creazione divina, al punto che "d'un 
auteur à l'autre, on retrouve les mémes éléments de la démonstration et 
d'une maniére générale évoqués dans le méme ordre."'? Che poi Isidoro 
conoscesse e utilizzasse come auctoritas il trattato ciceroniano e testimoniato 
anche dalla citazione esplicita di nat. deor. 2,72 che, fra tante altre da diverse 
opere dell'Arpinate disseminate nelle Efimologie, troviamo a supporto di due 
definizioni in efym. 10,234 e 244. 

"Cette ... analyse isidorienne . . . est la plus précise et détaillée de tou- 
tes celles que nous ait conservées la littérature latine". Il giudizio certa- 
mente autorevole di Fontaine"? allude alla valenza culturale dell'operazione 
dell'enciclopedista nel comporre in unità logica e sintatüca le varie fonü 
nei due paragrafi di etym. 11,1 che abbiamo esaminato sopra. Dal punto 
di vista teorico Isidoro, al pari dei Padri che lo hanno preceduto e ai quali 
si devono le grandi sintesi fondamentali del cristianesimo, opera riconos- 
cendo la presenza necessaria di uno scarto fra la cultura classica di cui si 
é alimentato e di cui é profondo, attento conoscitore e quella cristiana 
ormai arrivata a un tale grado di sistemazione da aver risolto, ove possi- 
bile—e non senza acceso dibattito—in termini di cauta e sorvegliata conver- 
genza, il delicato problema della propria dipendenza "genetica" dal pen- 
siero dal quale ha mutuato contenuti e strumenti interpretatvi. Convinü 
comunque che la cultura costruita sulla rivelazione della fede sia *ontolo- 
gicamente" superiore a quella ereditata grazie alla loro formazione scolas- 
tica e alla loro pratica letteraria, 1 cristiani interpretano tale scarto nel 
senso di un funzionale completamento del sapere antico, inverato in quello 
che esso possedeva di sano grazie all'illuminazione della vera sapienza, la 
qiÀAocogía; 1i Padri per esempio riutilizzano 1l materiale classico come appa- 
rato illustraüvo delle verità di fede (l'interpretazione "spirituale" o allego- 
rica di figure ed episodi trova echi anche proprio in questo libro di Isidoro, 
nella parte relativa alla razionalizzazione del mito: 3,28-39; 4,1-3) e seguono 
certi moduli interpretaüvi, grammaticali e lhinguistici della cultura. antica 
per gettare le basi teoriche dell'esegesi e della speculazione cristiana.?? 

Questa tendenza, attenta a valorizzare il retaggio linguistico e piü gene- 
ralmente filosofico degli auctores, € quella piü vicina alla posizione di Isidoro. 
Nel compilare il brano sulle palpebre ha scelto e accostato interpretazioni 
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pagane e cristane componendole in unità: sul suo tavolo 1 risultati della 
cultura delle gentes esprimono un nuovo modello di cultura e vengono pre- 
sentati ormai fusi in modo omogeneo con i prodotti della riflessione ormai 
post-classica e cristiana, al punto che non puo non prodursi nelle inten- 
zioni del compilatore—come ha notato Fontaine—-effettivamente la. tratta- 
zione piü completa su un simile argomento per quantità di informazioni 
e la pià composita per il tipo e la provenienza delle informazioni stesse. 


Di tale modo di procedere a livello compositivo e ideologico abbiamo 
attestazioni altrettanto significatve proprio nel libro XI delle £fimologiz?! 
(ma la ricerca delle fonti assicura risultati molto interessanti anche in altri 
libri), a proposito di argomenü diversi e relativamente a svariati ambiti 
culturali. Fontaine si e già soffermato tra l'altro su alcuni casi notevoli rela- 
tivi al primo capitolo, ma forse altri esempi di *sincretismo" di font valu- 
tato a partire da prestiti lessicali possono essere ancora utilmente osservati 
a corollano e completamento di quanto detto. 

Due luoghi isidoriani vicini a quello da cui siamo partiti sono infatti 
piuttosto indicativi per l'omogeneità dei modelli di riferimento assunti dal 
compilatore. Al $ 36 Isidoro offre del termine oculus due diverse interpre- 
tazioni etimologiche: oculi vocati, swe quia eos cilorum legmina occulant, ne qua 
incidentis iniuriae. offensione. laedantur, sive quia. occultum. lumen habeant, id. est. secre- 
tum vel intus positum. La prima interpretazione, basata sul nesso etimologico 
con occulo, € varroniana, come apprendiamo da Lattanzio (opif. 10,1: ut 1gi- 
tur munitiores essent ab iniuria eos ciliorum teguminibus occulu:t, unde oculos esse 
dictos Varroni placet), no1 tuttavia possiamo riconoscere anche qui una pro- 
babile ascendenza ciceroniana?* sia nell'espressione ciliorum tegmina, da. rap- 
portare a iegumenta oculorum della fonte, sia nella scelta dei verbi /aedo e 
incido, mediata verosimilmente da Ambrogio: si tratta del passo dell Hexaemeron 
(6,9,60: ne qua incidents offensione laedantur. [scil. pupillae] ...) che Fontaine 
ravvisa alla base del dettato isidoriano del 8 39 (e che perció abbiamo 
riportato sopra, insieme alle altre fonti, ma che in realtà viene compilato 
verbatim da Isidoro proprio in questo $ 36. I1 secondo etimo di oculus, sem- 
pre collegato a occulo, esprime secondo l'enciclopedista l'idea che nell'occhio 
esiste una luce o un fuoco tale da permettere l'atto visivo: la concezione, 
piuttosto diffusa a partire dai fisiologi greci (Alcm. 24 A 5 DK; Emped. 
31 A 86 DK; Plat. 72m. 46b; Anst. sens. 2,437a 22), facilmente viene assi- 
milata dal pensiero cristiano (p.es. Aug. Gen. ad litt. 7,20) sensibile all'inter- 
pretazione stoica e alla tradizione collegata al 7:7mvo. 

Simile operazione di intarsio su tematica analoga é alla base del $ 42: 
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supercilia. dicta, quia. superposita sunt. ciliis; quae idewco fnlis vestita sunt ut. oculis 
munimenta praetendant et. sudorem a. cafnte. defluentem. depellant. Per la. definizione 
Isidoro si affida alla sicura tradizione grammatücale rappresentata qui da 
Festo (p. 394,25 L.: supercilium dwitur, quod supra cilium sit, id. est. integimentum 
oculi superius, ben nota anche a Plinio (nat. 11,157), ma non rinuncia a uti- 
lizzare ancora Ambrogio: geminae saepes superciliorum secuntur, quae oculis 
munimenta praetendunt (hex. 6,9,58). E. in questo caso—come al $ 39, da 
cui siamo partiti—constatiamo una precisa eco ciceroniana dal De natura 
deorum (2,143): primum . . . superiora. superciliis obducta sudorem a capite et fronte 
defluentem depellunt. Tradizione grammaticale, patristica, filosofica: ritro- 
viamo le componenti di cui abbiamo cercato di illustrare il valore nel reci- 
proco corripondersi. 

La rilevanza culturale dell'enciclopedia isidoriana, presente con poche 
altre opere sugli scaffali di ogni letterato medievale, sta proprio in questo. 
Quell'intarsio di font che spesso ci sorprende, variamente giudicato dai 
lettori successivi e ormai interpretato definitivamente nella giusta luce,? 
non rivela virtuosismo né dissimulazione, ma rientra, coerentemente con 
quella logica del genere enciclopedico che Isidoro assume quale criterio di 
composizione,?? nel piü vasto panorama del ripensamento della cultura clas- 
sica in ambito patristico; e l'operazione riveste importanza ancor maggiore 
finalizzata com'é al travaso dei principi e dei risultati della nuova cultura 
nei secoli a venire, messi in condizione di assimilare, insieme a quest'ultima, 
anche il germe di quella antica, che altrimenti avrebbero in molt casi rifiu- 
tato con decisione. 


NOTES 


! Cf. l'ampio repertorio di /oci paralleli raccolto da A.S. Pease nella sua esemplare edi- 


zione (Cambridge, Mass. 1958), 922-923. 

? Sulla problematica relativa a vari interventi, cf. ad locum l'edizione mazor teubneriana 
di O. Plasberg (Leipzig 1911); una rapida rassegna sullo stato della questione in Pease, 
923. Van den Bruwaene nella recente edizione (Bruxelles 1978) addirittura corregge 
tamquam in tranquille e pone la frase ut qui . . . quiescerent tra. virgolette considerandola una 
citazione omerica (Od. 19,211-212: óq8aApoi 8'&c ei xépa Éotacav T£ oíónpoc/Gtpéuag 
&v BAegópotcy). 

? A. Brieger, Beitráge zur Kritik eimger. philosophischer. Schriften des Cicero, Posen 1873, 19. 
Si tratterebbe di un errore indotto dalla dettatura: ut qui si spiega come un'anticipa- 
zione motivata dall'ascolto, da parte del copista, del successivo involUTI QUlescerent. 

* La traduzione proposta é: "by which, when the eyes are open, any object falling 
upon them may be warded off, and when they are closed for sleep (when we have no 
need of the eyes for seeing) they may be, as it were, tucked in for repose" (938). 

* ]l problema del senso 6 lasciato irrisoclto anche in una recente edizione (Cicerone, 
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La natura dina. Intr. trad. e note di C.M. Calcante, Milano 1992), nella quale conser- 
vando il testo tràdito si traduce: "Le palpebre sono difese come da un baluardo di gia- 
velloti, in grado di respingere ogni oggetto che colpisca gli occhi quando sono aperti 
€ di assicurare loro il riposo come se fossero avvolti, quando si chiudono per il sonno 
e non ne abbiamo bisogno per vedere." 

* La proposta potrebbe essere di interpungere dopo pilorum, considerare quibus un pro- 
nome relativo femminile riferito a. palpebrae e legato prima a afertis e poi a. conientibus 
(entrambi dunque participi congiunti), mentre oculis, non piü concordato con apertis (abla- 
tivo femminile), risulta come ablativo di allontanamento retto da refelleretur; 1 sintagmi 
quibus apertis e (quibus) conventibus non ripropongono il caso dei problematci ablativi asso- 
luti dalla struttura discutibile, se considerati ablativi di mezzo o di causa. Il nesso ut qui 
allora va interpretato alla stregua di utpote qui o. quippe qui (Kühner-Stegmann, II Teil, 
293: compare come esempio proprio il nostro passo), legato a :nmvoluti 1n una subordi- 
nata (ellitica) di valore comparativo ovvero causale; e quiescerent rappresenta infine il 
predicato di una seconda relativa circostanziale coordinata alla precedente (repelleretur) e 
avente per soggetto ocul da rnicavarsi dalla dipendente col cum narrativo. Tradurrei 
allora: *Le palpebre sono state dotate a scopo difensivo di una sorta di palizzata di 
peli: grazie a esse, quando sono aperte, possono essere respinti dagli occhi gli agenti 
esterni se uno di essi li colpisce, e quando sono chiuse nel sonno—allorché non abbiamo 
bisogno degli occhi per vedere—questi ultimi possono essere in riposo in quanto, per 
cosi dire, avvolü." In questo caso sia la prima che la seconda relativa si riferiscono alle 
palpebre, responsabili in ogni modo della sicurezza degli occhi (quando sono aperti, 
grazie alle ciglia di cui sono state dotate a questo scopo dalla natura; quando sono 
chiusi, grazie alla loro opera di avvolgimento) e la difficoltà di ordine logico risulta 
superata. Dal punto di vista sintattico, questa interpretazione, per la quale d'altronde 
valgono le consuete osservazioni sull'equilibrio strutturale delle proposizioni, in qualche 
modo elude la questione dell'eventuale irregolarità dell'ablativo assoluto con soggetto 
sottinteso ed evita che oculis si trovi dapprima sottinteso con conwentibus e, subito dopo, 
espresso e retto da egeremus originando in tal modo una strana ripetizione. Quanto al 
soggetto delle due relative, esso resta si diverso, ma l'attribuzione a palpebrae dei parü- 
cipi apertis e comwentibus elimina. l'anacoluto e richiede soltanto 1| recupero dall'ablauvo 
oculis retto da egeremus di un soggetto per quiescerent, mentre secondo l'interpretazione 
precedente sia. commentibus che quiescerent dovevano essere riferiti allo stesso soggetto, varia- 
mente espresso o sottinteso, cioe ocul. 

' Rinvio classico a J. Fontaine, Isidore de Séville et la mutation de l'encyclopédisme 
antique, Ch. Hist. Mond. 9 (1966) 519-538; dello stesso vd. anche De Casstiodore à Isidore: 
les mutations de l'encyclopédisme antique du VI* au. VII* siécle, yn. Flavio Magno Aurelio Casstodoro. 
Atti della Settimana di Studio (Cosenza-Squillace 19-24 settembre 1983), Sovena Mannelli 
1986, 72-91. 

* Dal punto di vista metodologico generale offre un ottimo spunto l'utile trattazione 
di H. Hagendahl, Methods of Citations in Post-Classical Latin Prose, Eranos 45 (1947) 
114-128. 

? L'ambiguità e stata notata da W. Ax nella sua edizione teubneriana (Leipzig 1933). 
La metafora dei giavellott: & conservata perlomeno in due già menzionate traduzioni 
moderne (Van den Bruwaene e Calcante), ma già ricorre p.es. in Teodoreto di Ciro 
(de prov. 3 — PG 83,601D), che a lungo descrive l'opera della Provvidenza nel preser- 
vare il corpo umano: in particolare, onde proteggere gli occhi, xoBónep 62 6ópato xoi 
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BéAn tàc BAegoptóog cvvriOncw; lo stesso campo semantico osserviamo d'altronde anche 
in un analogo passo delle Recognitiones attribuite a Clemente Romano (8,29): ocult ut visi- 
bus serviant, superciliorum. excubus. custoditz. 

!?^ Tsidoro, p.es., nello stesso libro XI, distingue con precisione: cafill? vocati quasi. capi- 
lis pili, facti ut et. decorem praestent. et. cerebrum. adversus frigus muniant. atque a. sole defendant. Pilos 
autem dictos a. pelle, qua prodeunt (1,28). 

!!- J. Fontaine, Zszdore de Séville et la culture classique dans l'Espagne wisigothique, Paris *1983, 672. 
!? Fontaine, Zsidore de Séville et la culture, ci., 673 n. 1. 

5^ La conoscenza delle opere greche é verisimilmente mediata dalla tradizione isago- 
gica, dossografica e manualistica, che ne produce compilazioni e traduzioni: quanto al 
libro XI, basti pensare alla fiorente tradizione dei manuali medici, alle versioni latine 
delle opere di Sorano (o a lui attribuite), o a commentari platonici (p.es. CalcidioJ; l'uso 
di tale filone ricorre nell'enciclopedia a esprimere o illustrare soprattutto concetti tec- 
nici o filosofici (6 utile la voce di B. Wyss, Doxographie, Yn. RAC 4,197-210), anche se non 
sempre permette di ricostruire l'origine di certe nozioni di Isidoro, come nota Fontaine 
(4sidore de Séuile et la culture, cit., 758) a proposito delle sue conoscenze retoriche. 

!^ Questa tendenza 6 seguita, soprattutto nell'opera dei Padri Cappadoci, da J. Pelikan, 
Christianity and. Classical Culture. The Metamorphosis of Natural Theology in the Christian Encounter 
with Hellenisn, New Haven-London 1993, partic. 3-39. 

5  Ampie referenze in M.L. Colish, 7/e Stoic Tradition from. Antiquity to the Early Middle 
Ages, Leiden 1985, vol. II passum. 

/' ^ H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics. A Study on the Apologists, Jerome and other 
Christtan Writers, Góteborg 1958, 48 ss.; I. Opelt, Ciceros Schrift De natura deorum bei 
den lateinischen. Kirchenvátern, ACA 12 (1966) 101-122. Nel dettaglo vd. 1 classici 
S. Brandt, Über die Quellen von Laktanz' Schrift De opificio Dei, WSt 13 (1891) 255- 
292; L. Rossetü, Il De opificio Dei di Lattanzio e le sue fonti, Didaskaleion 6 (1928) 115-200. 
7 — sid. etym. 11,1,1: natura dicta ab eo quod nasci aliquid faciat. Gignendi enim. et. faciendi potens 
est. Hanc quidam Deum esse. dixerunt, a quo omnia. creata. sunt. et. existunt; Lact. inst. 2,9,21: 
nalura, qua dicitis orta esse omnia, si consilium non habet, efficere nihil potest: si autem generandi 
et faciendi potens est, habet ero consilium et propterea. Deus. sit. necesse. est (cf. pure Các. nat. 
deor. 1,35). Va notato inoltre che la definizione iniziale deriva verbatim a Isidoro da Servio 
(georg. 2,49) e quindi da quella tradizione grammatcale cui l'enciclopedista é molto 
attento. 

i8 M. Testard, Samt Augustin et. Cicéron, Paris 1958, vol. 1, 121; cf. 119 ss. e in parü- 
colare 121-122. Ampio repertorio di paralleli (ma non sempre stringent) in W. Gossel, 
Quibus ex fontibus Ambrosius in. describendo. corpore humano hauserit. (Ambros. Exaem. VI 54-74), 
Leipzig 1908. Piü in generale, sulla portata di simili idee ciceroniane, oltre a R. Hirzel, 
Untersuchungen. zu. Ciceros. philosophischen. Schriften, Leipzig 1877 (ora Hildesheim 1964, 
vol. I, 191 ss), vd. M. van den Bruwaene, La théologie de Cicéron, Louvain. 1937, 107- 
114; H. Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics, Góteborg 1967, 517-522. 

|?  [sidore de Séville et la culture, cit., 673 n. 1. 

^? ^H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers, cit., 382 ss.; M. Testard, Chrétiens latins des premiers si- 
cles. La littérature et la vie, Paris 1981, soprattutto 83 ss. Da rilevare che il passo di Am- 
brogio modellato su Cicerone e qui utilizzato da Isidoro (hex. 6,9,60) appartiene, come 
avviene non di rado, a un contesto esegetico in cui la protezione della pupilla richiama 
chiaramente la custodia divina dell'anima: :deo prospiciendum ne quis eam pulvis. erroris. obli- 
met aut ulla vexet festuca peccati. 
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? Su qualche passo significativo ho già avuto modo di soffermarmi altrove (I Collectanea 


di Solino come fonte del libro XI delle Etymologiae di Isidoro, Athenaeum 66, 1988, 121- 
129) per studiare la presenza di excerpía soliniani in 11,3 e la rielaborazione dei dati da 
parte di Isidoro attraverso il "filtro" di Agostino, cosi che anche in questi casi risultano 
notizie dalla sintassi semplificata e dal contenuto composito per provenienza: p.es. per 
il $8 16 vd. Aug. c. 16,8 e Sol. 30,6; per 1 88 26-27 vd. Sol. 52,15 e 31 e ancora Aug. 
civ. 16,8. 

?  P.es. nel libro XII (conviene utilizzare i1 commentario che arricchisce l'edizione di 
etym. XII curate da J. André, Paris 1986), relativo agli animali, segnalo almeno 1l caso 
di 1,18 sui cervi, dove in poche nghe di testo confluiscono spunti lessicalhi da. Servio 
(buc. 7,30), Gerolamo (hom. Orig. in Cant. 2 p. 528; in ler. 14,5 p. 938 V), Plinio. (nat. 
8,118) e Solino (19,15); il caso di 7,37 sulla /uscinia avis ('usignolo), che deriva. chiara- 
mente da Ambrogio (hex. 5,12,39) ma comprende anche una citazione ciceroniana ( frogn. 
fr. 4,5: vd. Cic. di. 14), dovuta forse a una fonte sconosciuta—magari grammaticale— 
o alla plausibile conoscenza diretta di Isidoro; e infine quello di 7,40, dove a proposito 
della civetta Isidoro utilizza Ambrogio (hex. 5,24,86) e Solino (11,14). Sul libro XIII e 
parte dell'isidoriano De natura rerum si é soffermato ampiamente G. Gasparotto sugge- 
rendo molti raffronti con font classiche, grammaticali e patristiche nel senso che stiamo 
valutando (in attesa della sua edizione commentata di etym. XIII, alcune conclusioni— 
in verità non sempre in sintonia con le convinzioni di Fontaine— sono già disponibili 
in /sidoro e Lucrezio. Le fonti della meteorologia 1sidoriana, Verona 1983). Un esempio dal libro 
XIX (appena pubblicato a cura di M. Rodríguez-Pantoja, Paris 1995), in cui la tradizione 
grammaticale € molto osservata, riguarda il lemma 6,7: qui la definizione comune di 
pruna (brace) e carbo (carbone) dipende da Serv. Aen. 11,788 mentre la successiva descrizione 
delle proprietà del fossile & strettamente debitrice all'argomentazione "scientifica" pre- 
sente in testi di tipologia differente come Plin. naf. 36,20 e Aug. ci». 21,4. E se vogliamo 
infine considerare anche il libro IX (testo e commento di M. Reydellet, Paris 1984), 
mette conto citare almeno 1l paragrafo dedicato alle Amazzoni (2,64), chiaro esempio 
di come Isidoro non soltanto si giovi dell'apporto di fonti diverse, ma se ne giovi soprat- 
tutto ai fini di integrazione e massima completezza del dato: l'intarsio é ottenuto accos- 
tando spunti lessicali da Servio, che fornisce—come succede in genere—la definizione 
e suggerisce la duplice interpretazione etimologica (compresa l'auctoritas, Giulio Tiziano: 
Aen. 1,490 e 11,651), e da Giusüno (2,4,10); il dato serviano dell'esünzione del popolo 
femminile partim ab Hercule, partim ab Achille viene integrato da Isidoro con la menzione 
di Alessandro Magno (vel Alexandro) sulla base di una fonte non ricostruibile, ma diff- 
cilmente di tradizione storica (né Curzio Rufo né Plutarco, p.es., parlano dello stermi- 
nio delle Amazzoni). 

?5  [sidore de Séville et. la. culture, cit., 660 ss. passim: le informazioni su matura e genus 
(1,1-3), dipendenü dalla tradizione grammatcale e filosofica (Servio, Festo e la tradi- 
zione varroniana da un lato; Lattanzio e la tradizione stoica dall'altro), la definizione 
di homo (1,5) in cui si produce un *rencontre de Varron et de la Genése," tutta la 
sezione relative all'anzma (1,6 ss.) largamente debitrice alle teorie pagane e al lessico della 
psicologia classica, l'affermazione della compresenza dei quattro elementi nel corpo 
umano (1,16) che pare accostare una ripresa da Lattanzio a suggestioni lessicali del 
Timeo e forse a uno scolio lucaneo, la teoria della visione (1,20) in cui la tradizione pla- 
tonica (riprese da Calcidio) é integrata da nozioni di medicina stoica, la localizzazione 
delle quattro passioni fondamentali negli organi interni (1,125; 127) che assimila la 
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lezione stoica con chiari prestiti da Lattanzio e Gerolamo, la riflessione conclusiva sulla 
coincidenza di utilità e bellezza nelle parti del corpo (1,146-147) che partecipa di idee 
finalisüiche prima platoniche e poi stoiche nella mediazione patristica (Lattanzio, Ambrogio, 
Agostino). 

^*  Cüc. nat. deor. 2,142: palpebrae, quae sunt tegumenta oculorum, mollissimae tactu ne 
laederent aciem, aptissime factae et ad. claudendas pupulas ne quid incideret et ad. aperiendas. 

^  Valga per tutti lo studio programmatco di J. Fontaine, Problémes de methode dans 
l'étude des sources isidoriennes, in. /s;doriana, Leon 1961, 115-130. 

? Suggestive le pagine di G.B. Conte (ZL"nventario del mondo. Forma della natura e progetto 
enciclopedico. nell'opera di Plinio il. Vecchio, ora 1n. Generi e lettori. Lucrezio, l'elegia d'amore, l'ena- 
clopedia di Plinio, Milano 1991, pp. 95-144) a proposito dell'enciclopedia pliniana, che 
nell'assunto generale (e "generico") in qualche modo possiamo far nostre e niferire al 
nostro autore: "Fatti ecumenici i confini del mondo, spenta la ricerca individuale 
dei grandi auctores, resta solo il compito della registrazione. [...] Con eccezionale, 
illuminisüco spirito di servizio, Plinio sente che e piuttosto l'ora di raccogliere, di sin- 
tetizzare, di riassumere e condensare, di curare che non vada perduto quel che si é 
acquisito, di salvare insomma quel che puó servire a formare un'educazione media, di 
uso praüco" (104). 
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Als Marcel Richard im Jahre 1956 die 31 erhaltenen Psalmen- und 
Osterhomilien des Asterius edierte,! stand ihm zur Textkonstitution der 
letzten Homilie nur eine einzige Handschrift (Athoniensis Laur. O 210 
[saec. XIV-XV], Sigel: A) zur Verfügung, die obendrein nicht nur schlecht 
lesbar, sondern durch den Ausfall eines oder mehrer Folia am Ende auch 
noch schwer verstümmelt war. Kurze Zeit spáter wurde jedoch ein neuer 
Textzeuge gefunden (Mosquensis Bibl. Synod. 234 [Savvas—217 Vladimir, 
saec. XI], Sigel: R), der in wichtigen Punkten andere Lesarten bietet als 
A. In einem 1960 erschienenen Artikel sowie in seinen "Addenda et Cor- 
rgenda" zu dem von Eiliv Skard erstellten Index des Predigtcorpus hat 
Richard anhand von R Verbesserungen zum T'ext der Edition der Homilie 
31 vorgeschlagen, ohne jedoch eine vollstándige Kollanon des Zeugen 
vorzulegen.? 

Richard hatte die meisten der von ihm herausgegebenen Homilien, 
darunter auch die hier neu edierte, dem Sophisten Asterius, einem Arianer 
der ersten Generation, zugeschrieben.* Doch ist diese Hypothese in neue- 
ster Zeit mit guten Gründen bestritten worden. Der Verfasser dieser Zeilen 
hat in einer Reihe von Publikationen den Nachweis zu erbringen versucht, 
daB die Texte nicht von dem frühen Arianer, sondern von einem ander- 
weitig unbekannten Homileten Asterius stammen, der am Ende des vierten 
bzw. Beginn des fünften Jahrhunderts in Antiochien oder der náheren Um- 
gebung wirkte? Diese Hypothese hat in der Forschung mittlerweile breite 
Zustimmung gefunden.* Das einzige von diesem Konsens abweichende 
Votum stammt von Karl-Heinz Uthemann, der an Richards Hypothese 
festhalten móchte und sich dafür unter anderem auf den Text der Homilie 
31, der letzten in Richards Sammlung, beruft.? Angesichts der Tatsache— 
die Uthemann bei der Abfassung seiner Rezension noch nicht bekannt sein 
konnte—, daB sich mittlerweile wórtliche Übereinstimmungen zwischen 
Johannes Chrysostomus und Asterius haben nachweisen lassen, die auf 


O EJ. Brill, Leiden, 1996 Vigiliae Christianae 50, 401-415 
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Abhángigkeit dieses von jenem hindeuten,? dürfte Richards These nun auch 
für den kritischsten Beobachter endgültig erledigt sein. Gleichwohl hat 
Uthemann vóllg zu Recht die Forderung nach einer vollstándigen Kollation 
beider Zeugen für den Text von Homilie 31 erhoben. Im folgenden wird 
daher eine Neuedition der Predigt mit vollstándiger Kollation der beiden 
Zeugen sowie Übersetzung und Kommentierung vorgelegt. Sie ist im 
Zusammenhang der Vorbereitung einer vollstándigen annotierten Erstüber- 
setzung des gesamten Corpus entstanden, die in Kürze in der "Bibliothek 
der griechischen Literatur" erscheinen wird. 

Für beide Handschriften lagen mir RückvergróDerungen von Mikrofil- 
men vor, die mir das Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire de Textes in Paris 
sowie das Patnriarchal Insütute for Patrisüc Studies im. Kloster Vlatadon in 
Thessaloniki freundlicherweise zur Verfügung gestellt haben, wobei ich 
besonders den Herren Dres. Bernard Flusin (Paris), Jacques-Hubert Sautel 
(Orléans) und Efthymios K. Litsas (Thessaloniki) danken móchte. 

Was die Qualitát der beiden Zeugen angeht, so 1st grundsátzlich fest- 
zustellen, daB A—obwohl bedeutend jünger—im allgemeinen den besseren 
lext bietet, wáhrend R an zahlreichen Stellen Korrekturen und Kür- 
zungen—auch theologischer Natur—sowie Korruptelen aufweist. Der Text 
von KR ist also A gegenüber grundsátzlich als inferior zu betrachten, was 
für die Textkonstitution zu berücksichtigen ist. Allerdings hat A durch die 
Einwirkung von Feuchügkeit erheblich gelitten, so daB der Text an manchen 
Stellen lakunós ist und insbesondere der Schluf) der Homilie fehlt. (Er stand 
auf dem letzten Folium der Handschrift, das verloren ist.) 


À -— Athoniensis Laur. O 210 (saec. XIV-XV), ff. 285r-286v 
R - Mosquensis Bibl. Synod. 234 (Savvas—217 Vladimir, saec. XD, ff. 
154r-156r 


Tfj ta pacxevfi tfjg Aaurpág 
]l. Koi viv óvtGg 7) ]uépo: Tfj )uépo: épebyeroa priua, epuépo f) ofjuepov f) £xtn 
Kai £yéveto éonépa xoi éyévevo npo, ]uépa &ktr. 'Hu£pa xoi f| £kAnota.: "Hui 
ó€ r]uépag óvreg vioi vrjgoyuev. II&vtec vioi qotóg éouev xoi vioi quépac. 'H oov 
ofjuepov fjuépa. Aéyex 1f) uépo, tfj £kAnoto, xai à à6eAoir] npóc &ósgAoriv iif 
ofiuepov fiuépo,, ra.pooxevri iuépo, «fj fiépou, tfj £xxAmoíq, Aéyev: Oi6ac, onotv, 
à Xpiotoo vóuuon, otov névOoc Écyov tóxe, Ote ó cóc vopiptoc Soto poOn év épot, 
OraGc tÓ Qc tov Aeuxóv yvtQvo, £xóvoaqiévn óc revOwov iu&tiov 10 oxótog &oópeoo, 
OnOg £yO t£ xoi o fjÀtoc, &c O00A0c pietà ovv6obAnc, tóv 6zonótnv &xoOavóvta 
&xAatopev, xoi ot 000 peAavopopoUvtec, .£yo x& xoi ó TjAtoc;, £010 GoKopev. tóv 
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xóopov, ótt ó Tiuépag xoi jÀtov Onpiovpyóc £otaupoOn. |. 2. ITóoot époveo0noav 
àxó toU "ApeA Gtkotot, xoi ovóénote f )u£po £ueAovnpópnos; Hocot &vnp£Oncav 
&yiot, xai oo0énoce 6 fjAiog oxótoc £ve60caxo; 'O eic £otavpáóÜOn, xoi oi 600 
éckot(oO0ncav. Ei y ')v abtóv Oeonótnc, oox üv obtoc énévOncav. Ei ivOponoc 
Tiv vió, oox Gv àc Óeonótnv £xAovocav. "Ott 68 xopiog t&v tuepóv otv Kópioc, 
qnotv, .éoriv ó vióg To0 avOponzov koi to caBiov.. 'O xo oaBBétou xbpiog 
xai &po0, tfjg ra. pookevfic, £oti xopiog. "AvÜpenog 62 yiAóc kópioc fitepóv (o0 
Yivetou. "Ott 6£ o0 vióc toU &vOponov, o0 xbpioc tv fjuepOv, £otaupiOn.: Tóoo 
avopaívouev eig TepovoaAfju, kai ó vióg to0 &vOpónov napoóo0joetoa eic xeipag 
&paptoAGv. 3. 'AAX' ener] uóvn xoi Gc 600A uao.propotoa Tj ro. pookevt) ro. pó 
toic oipetwoig o0 riotebetau, .Ott oox T]v üvÜponog yiAoG 6 oxavpoee(c, uáp- 
tupa tiv kctoww Kot, tva. £ri oxtópactog 600 xod tpiv koi rAeuvov poprópaov 
DeBorwo0n n &AA96.- Einé, obpavé, Ovxti oxótoc £v tà ns éve6000; 'Anoxpivetau: 
"Ou ékeivoc éovaupáÜOn o év 'Hooito einóv: 'Evóbco tóv o0pavóv oxótoc. Koi 
1G; Miy &pac Oc &vÜpeomoc éri oxavopob &méBavev; 'AAA droxpivetou- Ei OU dvOpenov 
&okottoOnv, koi róc, Ote 0 'Aódp tfj épaprio. &éOave xoi oc vexpóg dr otkou 
toO ro podeicou &Segépeto, oxótoc ovx épgopeco; Tóte 'AG!q na pà v9 &0Xo &r£Oove- 
viv 6£ ó routijo too 'AÓX capkoOeic éri G0ÀAov &né£Davev, tva 61x 100 Üavótov 
Oavotóon tóv Ó&vatov. 4. Maptópnoov xoi ov tfj fiuépo, TiÀwe ovvoóotópe 
too tni kai .ovv(epy£) koi ovvomóónpe koi oovOovAe. Auxtt AevxoqgopQv &&aiovnc, 
&ueAavogópnoasc; ^Apa ótt &vOponov oi 'ovóaiot $ovoopooav; Koi t&c, Óte tóv 
'Hoottav Énpicav, 10010 o0x énotnoac; ITàc tóv otav poKévta énévOncac koi tóv 
npio0évta. ox éOGxpucag; 'AAA' &noxpivetoi: "Ort 'Hootag ó npiÜeic £uóq 
o'0v6ovAoc, ó 6€ otavpoÜsic £uóc xópioc. AotAÓc eiii: Óeonótnv nevOeiv oióo 
.O0vO6ouAov nevÜsiv oóx oióo,. 5. Acópo xoi c0, à yfj, 0v àvOpómnov ufimp ei 
Koi tpóqog xoi tpdreGo, eie fjuiv- TCoot £yéveto, te oevogévm £v tQ nóOe Étpeuec 
Koi &c rÀoiov óovoupévn "xeiAets xóopup voroécyvov; Mii óc &vOponoc &otovpobto 
qopmOeico £xpseuec; Kod nc 'Ioivvou &noxegodaoÜ0Évtoc &tápoooc fuewac; 'AAA 
&noxkpivetaa: "Or "Io&vvng pu£v £v 060 éBótiGev oc &vOponoc, ó 6€ oto peeig 
(5 Oeóc £v nvebpati xoi xpi éBé&rtoev. 'Eyó, onoív, ó £v 06a BontiGov to 
V6at0g ówXkovog: 0 6& £v nvebpatt DantiGov 109 nvebpatog óuooboiog. 6. 
'Exepotüjconev xoi tàg rétpag: Auxti Gc 6ovA(QOsgG nevOobca: £v 10 nóOe1 
repweoxiGeo0e; "Apa ótv.üvÜOponov 6 ITUAGtoc tQ otovpó npootjAoot;; Koi tüc, 
Ote 'Avitoyoc touc Maxxaatoug éti tóv xataméAtnv xoi tovc tpoxavtfipoc 
£u£Aotópet, oo repieoxyicac0e; 'Anokptvovtau: Ai tovc £xtà o0 repieoyioóue0o, 
Ott xpóc tóv £va. £onguOov- O1X tv £va repwoyiodgueOo, Ótt Ó tovc &ntà Ovoiav 
Aoiv Gc eig tv £rxà &Obexvo. 7. Maptopnoóto xai tó oyiCóuevov too vao 
xaxamévoopo.: Awvxtt 10 nepiBóAatov (100 &yiov) tàv i&yuv Owppiyn; "Apa ur] óu 
.&vOpónov oigo oi "Iovóoiot &E&yeav.;; Koi tác, óte ó Zoyoptag v ool épovebeto 
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Kai to aiuo a0voo ueratü ro0 vao0 kai vo0 ÜÓvciaotnpíov £Ceyóveto, oo6£v 
tot00tov £xotroac; 'Eri toU £otavpopuévou t0 xatazétaopuo nepieoxiGeto, £ni Og 
toU t£Qov£v|iévou ot6€ yv repieoytGeto. 'AAAG &xokptvexau: "Ort o uv oto- 
poXeic Óeonótnc £cti toO vao, 0 66 oqaryeic nópoikog T|v to0 vao. Tóv Aevtovpyóv 
ook énévOnoca, óc &póc T|v oxovpyóc- .tóv 68 ovavpoOévta énévOnca, óc éuóc 
ónuiovpyóg,. 8. Atbtt kal vpelg oi £x t&v tàqov A&viotà[ievot £imate, kat ot 
ànoDOavóvteg tovc Góvtag 616&&ate- IIc àünó toO aióvog kekotumpévot 
&xOopnOévreg &&unvioOnte; "Apa ott &vOponog £otov pon; Koi rc, Óte ITétpog 
&otavpo0n., oo6£ic vJ.Ov &véotn; Aux tóv Xpiotóv tocoUtot &véotrte, koci Ot tv 
TIétpov 0008 eic. 'AAA& &noxpívovtai: Aix ITIécpov otav poévta ook àvéotnuev: 
000€ yàp &évov £eixopev iOetv &üvÜponov àró yis eic yriv &vaAvópevov. Aeonotikfi 
&noqàcet 0e600Aevkev- I'fj ei kai eic yfjv dneAeDoet. Av 68 tóv Ógonótnv tov 
ànoOéávovta ávéotnuev, tva tóopuev, 0 oo0énote eióopuev, Ügóv énovpáviov 
£vavÜporricavta eic tóv dOnv katepxóouevov. 9. Maprupnoóétooav koi tà uvnpeto. 
Maptvopno&toocav o0 Aóyotc kounáGovta, &ÀAà tfj óntacio oaAniGovta, koi 
Aeyévocav : IIàc ériewévov AiOov koi oi0npov koi oopaytóov otopa toc ào- 
oopayibóueva. T|votyovto; ^Apa ott Toon ó àxo 'ApuaO tac &vOponov £v 1 uvmueto 
£Üowev; Oo, qnotv, &AX' ót1 npoosAoytoOn uetà tv koto[loivóvtov eic dónv o 
&v vekpoic éAeóÜ0epoc: 61x toOto yàp xoi toUc vexpovg Tr.Ov xo tv tóqov 
à&n£oteiAaguev xai npeoDeutàg énéuvapev uoptropoupévouc, ott o0 toAJLOJLEV 
onoóéGac0o1 tóv év vexpoig éAeóUepov. Ei yàp o &kotóvtapyog oox &£tóÀAumotv 
aot0v oxoóéGaoÜat einàv, ótv- Ox eiui ukavóg, tva: iov 0z0 tT]v otéyrv eioéAOnc, 
xc tà £okotiouéva. uvmpeia tó qàc vroó£covtau; [Ig 0 k&to téqoc £ykoAnnostot 
tóv &vO £v toig KOÀzO1G toU natpóc ovA1CÓIevov, npóg 0v &ptioc O0 npoqgritnc 
ÉAeyev: 'Ayazjoo oe, küpte r] l0YUg uov; (. .) 


2 Ps. 19(18),3a v.l. 3 Gen. 1,31. 3-4 1 Thess. 5,8 v.l. 4 1 Thess. 5,5 vl. 
8 cf. Mk. 15,33 parr. 11-12 cf. Mt. 23,35 15-16 Mk. 2,228. 18-19 Mt. 
20,18 v.l. par. Mk. 10,33 19-20 cf. Mt. 26,45 22-23 cf. Dt. 19,15 24 Jes. 
50,3 26-27 cf. Gen. 3,23 f£... 31-32 cf. mart. Is. 5,1-14 36-37 cf. Mt. 27,51 
38 cf. Mk. 6,17-29 parr. 39-40 cf. Mt. 3,11 par. Lk. 3,16 | 42-43 cf. Mt. 
27,5] 43 cf. Kol. 2,14 44-45 cf. 4 Makk. 8,13 f£. 47-48 cf. Mk. 15,38 
parr. 50 Mt. 23,35; cf. 2 Chron. 24,20-22 55 cf. Mt. 27,52 f. 61 Gen. 
3,19 v.l. 66-67 cf. Mk. 15,42-47 68 Ps. 88 (875b 71 Mt. 88 74 Ps. 
18 (17),2b 


] 109 év àytoie natpóc riàv 'Ioívvou too Xpuocootónou Aóyoc £ig trjv ota pooiv 
tfj &yio. xoi uey&Àm ropackevf; tit. R. 2 n! ] om. R. «f nuépa ] om. A. 2-5 
Jiuépa-xaü ] xoi vóv fj tapaokev] R.. . 5-6 (—nuépo. ] om. R. 615^ 0m. A 
7 0] tà R. otov névOog lapsu iteravit A  éotavpón ] &otavpoóto R8 xov 
om. À  nevOiwóv |] nevOnxóv R.. .9 post &noOovóvta add. oapxi R10 éxAotopev ] 
&£xkAatapev R.—. .éyoó—1jÀvoc; ] om. R.|í10-11 é6i6&oxopev 1óv xóopov ] xóopov 
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&xOi9àokouev A. 12 G(xotv ] om. R. f finépo. ] VI fere ll. evanidae in A 
&ueAavnoópnos ] éusAavogópnosv R, fort. recte 14 &vtàv ] &vtó; R. e 
A R*?" | 4 R* 14-15 &vOponog fjv ] "v &vOponog; R. 16 iéotiv Ó vió toO 
&vOpdinov xoi too cofótov; Richard ] £otiv 6 vióg too coaBátou xoi to &vOponov 
A 100 coBBótrov R. 17-18 .09—£otavpóOn, | oóx Éotw R19 "IepovcoAfy ] 
'epocóAvpo. R, fort. recte 20 post uóvn add. ei R.. 21 iótv—otavpoOcíc; om. 
R 22 xoXdá ] koAó R Richard, cf. autem comm. 25 ót om. R.. ààA& 
&nokpivezat om. R. ei ] 54 R. 26 0 om. A. ànó ] éx o0 R27 napà tà 
$0Ao ] à1i& 0 8020v R. 286] I lit. evanida in A. &0Aov ] 16 £6Ao A Richard, 
cf. autem Richard p. 41,2.27; 154,22. 29 0avatécn ] 9avatóce v R..— tfi u£pao ] 
tv nuépav R.. 30 iovv(epy&)—£B5aiovng. A (cuvepyé Richard scripsit; post ovv 
IV fere ll. evanidae in A) ] ovvaívet pot xoi ovvaonoAóyet, nc &&aiovng Aev- 
kopopüóv R..33 àAX om. R.. post &xoxpívetoi add. oóv R.— 'Hoottag ó ] ó pév 
R 34 éyóg ] éxetvov nAáotnc xoi époo R, fort. recte | nevOciv oióa. ] oi6o xAatew 
R 335 (oóvóovAov—oióo; om. R.. xat R ] III fere ll. evanidae in A. à om. 
R óu om. A. uftmp ei R ] VII fere ll. evanidae in A. 36 xpáneGa. R ] VII 
fere ll. evanidae in A. cov A R?"] ov R* óc] óu R.. Étpeuec R ] post £- 
VI fere ll. evanidae in A. 37 $ovovpévn ] 8ovovpévov R, fort. recte ne(Aetg 
Richard?" ] nee A; tynetÀàng R.—. x«óopo vaviyiov A ] ovvzéAeisv R. 38. 9o- 
n0cica A R*" ] eofn84coa R*  àAAG scripsi, vide infra l. 59; 00^ R; om. A 
39 £v om. A 40 &g 0có; om. R. post aveópoti add. &yíio R — éBéóntev ] 
éBóüntióev R.. 0 om. R. 41 post Óikovog add. eigt R. Richard, fort. recte 6 
om. À mveópott ] nvopi À Richard, fort. recte post too nveópatog add. 100 
óàyiou R.. ópoot0tog ] cuvepyóg éotw R. Richard; cf. autem comm. — 42 nevOobco 
om. R 43 mepwoyíGeo0e |] nepwoxiQovt:o R.—. .&vOpoov—npootject. ] oia 
&vOpoxov oi 'lovóoiot é£&&xeav R, cf. infra l. 49. 45 £yeAotóuev A. R*" ] éueAotóum 
R*  anokpivovtat om. R.. tobg om. R.. post &nx& add. àóeAqotg R.—. 46 Éva'! ] 
povoyevfj to 0go0 Aóyov R.. ài& tóv éva. A ] 6v ao10v 66€ R. 6 om. R. 46-47 
8vciav Aafóàv A ] ooc £AaBev R.... 47 uaptopnoáto R^" Richard ] uaptopioóto 
R* poaprtopeitot À |. 48 100 &ytoo add. Richard. G:ppóyn ] VIII fere 1l. evanidae 
in A qom. R. 49 iàvO0ponov——£5éyeav. scripsi (cf. R. in 1. 43)] &àvOpónov— 
&&éx[. ..] A (post &5ex- III fere ll. evanidae in A); HuX&tog &vOponov tà otavpó 
npocQAoosev R, cf. supra l. 43 ó1£0 ] óxve R. Richard; IV fere ll. evanidae in 
A; o supplevi 50 vaoo ] IV fere ll. evanidae in A. é&eyoveto |] éGexéeto [sic] 
R 51 post &xoíncag add. &AA& Aéyev A Richard post éri add. uàv R 
repieoxibeto ] éoxto0n R — 52 meooveuuévoo R Richard ] eovevopévov (?) A, 
fort. recte | àÀÀ& &moxpiveton scripsi, vide infra l. 59; àÀA' à&noxpivetot R; om. 
A Richard 53 àv ] àcuw A? Richard :óv om. R. 54 fiv om. A Richard, 
fort. recte |. 54-55 .x0v 6£—óOnpiovpyóg; om. R.. 55 oi om. A. 56 kexoumpévoi ] 
koitopuévot À. Richard; cf. autem comm. |. 57 £x8apfiOévieg | OoufnOévre; R 
57-58 .xai—écotavpoOn, om. A. 58 *óv! om. R.. àvéotete | &véotoav R.— cóv? 
om. R 59 o)6b eig ] ooóc(g R. àA3A& |] &AX' R. otaopoévta. om. R. 60 
ooóé ] ooóév R. eixouev ] eixauev R.. àvoAvópevov R ] ante -vópevov IV fere 
ll. evanidae in A 6eonotw[. . . expl. A mut., avulso folio saltem uno post ulti- 
mum fol. 286, cf. praef. 63 paptopnoótocoav R?"] naptupioótocav R* 64 
poptopnoótocav Richard ] uaptopioótocav R.. 66 "ApuioOtag ] 'ApewuoOstag 
corr. Richard. 68 &i& to0t0 ] óietotto R70. $n06£5o6901 Richard ] ono6£5oo0e 
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R 72 éyxoAnoetoi ] £vkoAnQoeto: R... 74 hom. expl. manifeste imperfecta. 
"Ott &vtà npénei 6óGa,, tum, k«pó&toc kai rpookbvrnoig £ig tovg at&vag tQv ciovov. 
'Auftv add. R. 


Übersetzung 


Für den Rüsttag auf das glánzende (Fest)? 


l. Wahrhafüg, jetzt'* "rülpst der Tag dem anderen ein. Wort heraus? [Ps. 19 
(18),3a v.L.], wobei der lag der heutüge sechste ist: "Und es wurde Abend, 
und es wurde Morgen, der. sechste Tag" [Gen. 1,31]. Der Tag ist. auch die 
Kirche: *Wzr aber wollen als Sóhne des Tages nüchtern sein? [1 "Thess. 5,8 v.1.]. 
^War sind alle Sóhne des Lichts und Sóhne des Tages" |l Thess. 5,5 v.L]. Der 
heutige Tag sagt es also dem anderen, der Kirche, und wie eine Schwester 
ihrer Schwester sagt der heutige l'ag, der Rüsttag, dem anderen, der 
Kirche: Du. weift, sagt er, oh Braut Christi, welch groBe Trauer mich 
damals überkam, als dein Bráutigam" an mir (d.h. an diesem Tag) gekreu- 
zigt wurde, wie ich das Licht, das weiBe Hemd, ablegte und die Dunkelheit 
trug wie einen Trauermantel [vgl. Mk. 15,33 parr.],? wie ich und die 
Sonne, einer Sklavin" und ihrer Mitsklavin gleich, den sterbenden Herrn 
beklagten und wir beide, ich und die Sonne, in Schwarz gewandet? das 
All belehrten, daB der Schópfer des Tages und der Sonne gekreuzigt wor- 
den war. 

2.! Wie viele Gerechte wurden seit Abel ermordet [vgl. Mt. 23,35], und 
(doch) trug der Tag niemals Schwarz! Wie viele Heilige wurden getótet, 
und niemals legte die Sonne die Dunkelheit an! Einer wurde gekreuzigt, 
und zwei wurden dunkel. Wáre er nicht ihr Herr gewesen, hátten sie nicht 
so getrauert. Wáre er ein bloBer Mensch gewesen,? hátten sie ihn nicht 
wie einen Herrn beklagt. Daf) er der Herr über die Tage ist, (bezeugt die 
Schrift: "Herr", heiBt es, "^t der Menschensohn auch über den. Sabbat^ [Mk. 
2,28].? Der Herr über den Sabbat ist auch Herr über mich, den Rüsttag. 
Ein bloDer Mensch aber wird nicht Herr über die Tage. Daf aber der 
Menschensohn, der Herr über die Tage, gekreuzigt wurde, (bezeugt die 
Schrift): "Swhe, wi gehen nach Jerusalem. hunauf, und der Menschensohn wird. aus- 
geliefert werden" [Mt. 20,18 v.1. par. Mk. 10,33] in die Hànde der Sünder 
[vgl. Mt. 26,45]. 

3. Aber da der Rüsttag, weil er allein und einem Sklaven gleich?* Zeugnis 
ablegt, bei den Háretikern keinen Glauben findet, dab der Gekreuzigte 
kein bloBer Mensch war, ruft er? die Schópfung als Zeugin an, damit die 
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Wahrheit aus dem Munde zweier, dreier oder noch mehr Zeugen bestátigt 
werde [vgl. Dt. 19,15]: Sprich, Himmel, weshalb legtest du wáhrend des 
Leidens die Dunkelheit an? Er antwortet: Weil jener gekreuzigt wurde, der 
bei Jesaja spricht: 'ch wil dem Himmel Dunkelheit. anlegen? | Jes. 50,3]. Und 
weshalb? Doch nicht deshalb, weil ein Mensch auf dem Kreuz starb? Er 
aber antwortet: Wenn ich mich wegen eines Menschen verdunkelt hàátte, 
wieso trug ich da, als Adam durch die Sünde starb und wie ein Toter aus 
dem Haus des Paradieses herausgetragen wurde [vgl. Gen. 3,23 f.], keine 
Dunkelheit? Damals starb Adam neben dem Holz, jetzt aber starb der 
Verferüger Adams, Mensch geworden, auf dem Holz, um durch seinen 
Tod den Tod zu tóten.^? 

4. Lege auch du für den Tag Zeugnis ab, Sonne, der du seine Mitfahrerin, 
Mitarbeiterin, Mitreisende, Mitsklavin^ bist! Weshalb trugst du, die du 
doch (gewóhnlich) Weif trágst, plótzlich Schwarz? Weil die Juden einen 
Menschen kreuzigten? Und wieso hast du dies nicht getan, als sie den 
Jesaja zerságten?? Wieso hast du den Gekreuzigten betrauert, und den 
Zerságten hast du nicht beweint? Sie aber antwortet: Weil der zerságte 
Jesaja mein Mitsklave ist, der Gekreuzigte aber mein Herr. Ich bin Sklavin:? 
Wie man den Herrn betrauert, wei ich; wie man den Mitsklaven betrauert, 
weiB ich nicht. 

5. Wohlan, auch du, oh Erde, sprich zu uns, denn du bist den Menschen 
Mutter, Ernáhrerin und Mahl:? Wie erging es dir, als du wáhrend des 
Leidens bebtest und zittertest und dich schütteltest wie ein Schiffllein und 
dem All Schiffbruch androhtest [vgl. Mt. 27,51]??' Du zittertest doch nicht 
deshalb aus Furcht, weil ein Mensch gekreuzigt wurde? Und wieso bliebst 
du bei der Enthauptung des Johannes unerschüttert [vgl. Mk. 6,17-29 
parr.]?? Sie aber antwortet: Weil Johannes mit Wasser taufte wie ein 
Mensch, der Gekreuzigte aber wie ein Gott mit Geist und Feuer getauft 
hat [vgl. Mt. 3,11 par. Lk. 3,16]. Ich, sagt er, der ich mit Wasser taufe, 
bin Diener des Wassers; er aber, der mit Geist tauft, ist gleichen Wesens 
mit dem Geist.? 

6. LaBt uns auch die Felsen befragen: Weshalb habt ihr euch wáhrend 
des Leidens wie trauernde Sklavinnen aufgerissen [vgl. Mt. 27,52]?** Weil 
Pilatus einen Menschen ans Kreuz nageln (lie) [vgl. Kol. 2,14]? Und wieso 
habt ihr euch nicht aufgerissen, als Antiochus die Makkabáer auf dem 
Katapult (?) und den Folterrádern (?)? zerstückeln?? lie [vgl. 4 Makk. 8,13 
ff.]? Sie antworten: Der sieben wegen haben wir uns nicht aufgerissen, weil 
sie zu dem einen eilten; des einen wegen haben wir uns aufgerissen, weil er 
die sieben als Opfer annahm und wie einer von den sieben geopfert wurde." 
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7. Zeugnis ablegen móge auch der zerrissene Vorhang im Tempel [vgl. 
Mk. 15,38 parr.]: Weshalb brach die Hülle des Allerheiligsten entzwei? 
Doch nicht deshalb, weil die Juden das Blut eines Menschen vergossen? 
Und wieso hast du nichts dergleichen getan, als Zacharias in dir ermordet 
und sein Blut "zwischen dem "Tempel und dem Altar" |Mt. 23,35; vgl. 2 Chron. 
24,20-22] vergossen wurde??? Wegen des Gekreuzigten rif sich der Vorhang 
auf, wegen des Ermordeten aber rif sich nicht einmal ein Spinnengewebe 
auf! Er aber antwortet: Weil der Gekreuzigte der Herr über den Tempel 
ist, der Hingemetzelte aber ein Fremdling im Tempel war. Den Tempeldiener 
habe ich nicht betrauert, weil er mein Knecht war; den Gekreuzigten aber 
habe ich betrauert, weil er mein Schópfer ist. 

9. Wohlan, auch ihr, die ihr aus den Grábern auferstanden seid [vgl. 
Mt. 27,52 f.], sprecht, und ihr, die ihr tot wart, lehrt die Lebenden: Wieso 
seid ihr, die ihr seit ewigen Zeiten?? entschlafen wart, erstaunt aufgewacht? 
Weil ein Mensch gekreuzigt wurde? Und wieso ist keiner von euch aufer- 
standen, als Petrus gekreuzigt wurde?" Wegen Christus seid ihr in so grofler 
Zahl auferstanden und wegen Petrus nicht einer! Sie aber antworten: Wegen 
des gekreuzigten Petrus sind wir nicht auferstanden; denn wir hielten es 
für gar nichts Ungewóhnliches zu sehen, wie sich ein Mensch aus Erde 
wieder in Erde auflóst. Er hat sich dem Urteil des Herrn gebeugt: Erde 
bist du, und zur Erde sollst du zurückkehren? [Gen. 3,19 v.1.]. Wegen des gestor- 
benen Herrn aber sind wir auferstanden, um zu sehen, was wir niemals 
gesehen hatten, (náàmlich) wie der himmlische Gott Mensch wurde und in 
den Hades herabkam.*! 

9. Zeugnis ablegen mógen auch die Grabmáler:* Sie mógen es bezeu- 
gen, nicht indem sie sich mit Worten brüsten, sondern indem sie bei der 
Erscheinung trompeten, und mógen sagen: Wieso haben sie, die durch 
daraufgelegte Steine und Eisen sowie Siegel fest versiegelt waren," sich von 
alleine geóffnet? Etwa weil Joseph aus Arimatháa einen Menschen in dem 
Grabmal bestattete [vgl. Mk. 15,42-47 parr.]? Nein, sagen sie, sondern weil 
der *"Prew unter den Toten? |Ps. 88 (87),5b]* unter die in den Hades Hin- 
abgestiegenen gerechnet wurde [vgl. Ps. 88 (87),5a].? Deshalb náàmlich ha- 
ben wir sogar unsere Toten aus den Grábern ausgesandt und als Botschafter 
geschickt, um Zeugnis abzulegen, daf) wir es nicht wagen, den "Freien unter 
den Toten" aufzunehmen. Denn wenn der Zenturio es nicht wagte, ihn 
aufzunehmen, indem er sprach: "Jch bin es micht wert, daf du unter mein. Dach 
triitst^ [Mt. 8,8], wie hátten da die dunklen Grabmáler das Licht aufnehmen 
konnen? Wie kónnte das Grab drunten den, der droben im Scho des 
Vaters ruht [vgl. Joh. 1,18], in seinem Schof bergen, zu dem der Prophet 
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trefflich gesagt hat: "Jch will dwh lieben, Herr, meine Stárke"^ [Ps. 18 (17),2b]? 
o d 


ANMERKUNGEN 


* Für manch hilfreichen Hinweis bei der Textkonstitution danke ich Herrn cand. theol. 
Martin Wallraff (Peterhouse, Cambridge). 

! Vgl. Marcel Richard (Hg.) Asteri Sophistae Commentariorum In Psalmos Quae 
Supersunt Accedunt Aliquot Homiliae Anonymae, Oslo 1956 (SO S. 16). Richard pub- 
lizierte Hom. 31 gemeinsam mit Hom. 30 nach cod. A (vgl. unten) vorab in SO 29 
(1952), S. 93-98 unter dern Titel *Deux homélies inédites du Sophiste Astérius". 

? Die Handschrift A wurde beschrieben von Richard in: ders., Le recueil d'homélies 
d'Astérius le Sophiste, SO 29 (1952), S. 24-33 (auch in: ders., Opera Minora, Bd. II, 
Turnhout/Leuven 1977, Nr. 29), S. 28-30. Vgl. auch die Einleitung zu seiner Edition, 
a.a.O. (Anm. 1), S. IX. 

* Vgl. Marcel Richard, L'homélie XXXI d'Astérius le Sophiste et le codex Mosquensis 
234, SO 36 (1960), S. 96-98 (auch in: ders., Opera Minora, a.a.O. [Anm. 2], Nr. 31) 
und Richards Corrigenda et Addenda in: Eiliv Skard (Hg.), Index Asterianus, Oslo 1962 
(SO. S. 17), S. 9, 14 £f. Ausführlichere Beschreibungen dieses Halbjahrespanegyrikums 
und Einordnungen in die Entwicklung der Gattung finden sich bei Albert Ehrhard, 
Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche von 
den Anfüngen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts, Erster Teil: Die Überlieferung, Bd. 
II, Leipzig 1938 (TU 51), S. 103 f. sowie Michel Aubineau (Hg.), Les Homélies Festales 
d'Hésychius de Jérusalem, Bd. I: Les Homélies I-XV, Brüssel 1978 (SHG 59), S. 392, 
jeweils mit Hinweisen auf die àálteren Kataloge; ferner Karl-Heinz Uthemann, Die 
Lazarus-Predigt des Leontios von Arabissos (BHG 2219u). Einleitung, Edition und Über- 
setzung, Byz. 59 (1989), S. 291-353, bes. 295-320. 

* "Vgl zum Sophisten: Wolfram Kinzig, In Search of Asterius. Studies on the Authorship 
of the Homilies on the Psalms, Góttingen 1990 (FKDG 47), bes. S. 14-21, 125-157; 
ders., Art. Asterios, Sophist, in: LThK, 3. Aufl., Bd. I, 1993, Sp. 1102; ders., "Trample 
upon me..." The Sophists Asterius and Hecebolius— Turncoats in the Fourth Century 
A.D., in: Lionel R. Wickham/Caroline P. Bammel (Hgg.), Christian Faith and Greek 
Philosophy in Late Antiquity. Essays in Tribute to George Christopher Stead, Leiden 
1993 (SVigChr 19), S. 92-111; Markus Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien—Die 
Theologischen Fragmente. Einleitung, kritischer Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar, 
Leiden 1993 (SVigChr 20); ders., Gottes Wesen, Logos, Weisheit und Kraft bei Asterius 
von Kappadokien und Markell von Ankyra, VigChr 47 (1993), S. 170-191. 

5 Vgl. aufler den in Anm. 4 genannten Publikationen noch: Wolfram Kinzig, Asterius 
Amasenus, Asterius Sophista or Asterius Ignotus? Reflections on the Authorship of the 
Homilies on the Psalms (ed. Marcel Richard), in: StPatr XX, 1989, S. 15-23; ders., 
Erbin Kirche. Die Auslegung von Psalm 5,1 in den Psalmenhomilien des Asterius und 
in der Alten Kirche, Heidelberg 1990 (AHAW.PH 1990/2); ders., Bemerkungen zur 
Psalmexegese des Asterius, in: J. van Oort/U. Wickert (Hgg.), Christliche Exegese zwi- 
schen Nicaea und Chalcedon, Kampen 1992, S. 104-131; ders., Art. Asterios, Homilet, 
in: LThK, 3. Aufl, Bd. I, 1993, Sp. 1101. 


5$ Zu den bereits in Wolfram Kinzig, Asterius Sophista oder Asterius Ignotus? Fine 
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Antwort, VigChr 45 (1991), S. 388-398, 388 mit Anm. 2 genannten Stimmen sind jetzt 
noch zu záhlen: Alois Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche, Bd. I: von 
der Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (451), 3. Aufl, Freiburg etc. 
1990, S. 345, Anm. 1; Gilles Pelland, Rez. von Kinzig, In Search, a.a.O (Anm. 4) in: 
Gr. 72 (1991), S. 788; Ulrich Wickert: Biblische Exegese zwischen Nicaea und Chalcedon: 
Horizonte, Grundaspekte, in: Oort/Wickert, a.a.O. (Anm. 5), S. 9-31, 20; Stuart G. 
Hall, Rez. von Kinzig, In Search, 1n: JThS 43 (1992), S. 249-252; J. Kenneth Kuntz, 
Rez. von In Search, in: RStR 19 (1993), S. 73; William G. Rusch, Rezension von In 
Search, in: ChH 62 (1993), S. 239 f£; Hans Georg Thümmel, Rez. von Kinzig, Erbin 
Kirche, a.a.O. (Anm. 5), in: ThLZ 117 (1992), Sp. 609 f£; R.P.R. Murray, Rez. von 
Erbin Kirche, in: BoL 1992, S. 75 f£; H(ans)C(hrstoph) S(chmitt), Rez. von Erbin 
Kirche, in: ZAW 104 (1992), S. 447; Michael Slusser, Rez. von Erbin Kirche, in: Critical 
Review of Books in Religion 1992, S. 335-337; P(aul) M. Parvis, Rez. von Erbin Kirche, 
in: JThS 49 (1995), S. 347-349. 

' Unbesümmt àuflert sich Thomas Bóhm in seiner Rezension von Kinzig, In Search, 
a.a.O. (Anm. 4), in: MThZ 43 (1992), S. 376-378. 

*. Zur Kontroverse zwischen Kinzig und Uthemann vgl. Karl-Heinz Uthemann, Rez. 
von Kinzig, In Search, a.a.O. (Anm. 4) in: VigChr 45 (1991), S. 194-203 (zu Hom. 
31 vgl. S. 200 f) sowie meine in Anm. 6 genannte Replik (zu Hom. 31 vgl. dort 
s. 394). 

^ Vgl. Kinzig, Erbin Kirche, a.a.O. (Anm. 5), S. 69-73, 108 f. Ein zwingender Beweis 
ist allerdings—dies sei zugegeben—auch damit noch nicht erbracht, da Chrysostomus 
auch von Asterius abhàngig sein kónnte bzw. beide eventuell unabhángig voneinander 
von einer gemeinsamen Quelle beeinfluBt sind. Doch scheint mir eine Abhángigkeit des 
Asterius von Chrysostomus, die sich gut zu den bereits in In Search (a.a.O. [Anm. 4]) 
erbrachten Indizien fügt, die plausibelste Lósung zu sein, zumal angesichts der Tatsache, 
da! Chrysostomus seine Predigten gewóhnlich ohne schriftliches Konzept hielt; vgl. dazu 
jetzt Alexandre Olivar, La predicación cristiana antigua, Barcelona 1991 (BHer.TF 189), 
S. 600-604 (zur Predigtvorbereitung des Chrysostomus), 907-910 (zu tachygraphischen 
Mitschriften). 

!? Vgl. a.a.O. (Anm. 8), S. 200. 

|! Richard charakterisiert die Handschrift R. folgendermaflen: Cette recension est ca- 
ractérisée principalement par un nombre assez important d'omissions et par des corrections 
théologiques manifestes" (L'homélie XXXI, a.a.O. [Anm. 3], S. 97). Uthemann wirft 
mir vor, Richards Bewertung von R voreilig zu übernehmen: *Anderseits hátte K [inzig] 
ein Blick in A. Ehrhards Werk zur Aagiographischen und homiletischen Überlieferung (II, 103- 
104) und in einige kritische Editionen, die den Mosquensis benutzt haben, warnen 
müssen, die Frage mit der Bemerkung abzuschieben, dieser Kodex sei nicht sehr zuver- 
lássig' (S. 141). Der Kürze halber verweist der Rez. nur auf die Edition der Predigten 
des Leontius von Konstantinopel, die C. Datema und P. Allen (CCSG 17, Turnhout- 
Leuven 1987) vorgelegt haben" (a.a.O. [Anm. 8], S. 200; kursiv im Original. Doch 
auch Datemas und Allens Einschátzung der Handschrift decken sich mit der Richards. 
50 betonen sie in ihrer Edition der vierten Homilie des Leontius von Konstantinopel, 
daB der von R gebotene Text von Leontius mit Vorsicht zu betrachten sei, denn "the 
text has been smoothed out by twenty omissions and additions? (Datema/Allen, a.a.O., 
S. 186 mit Beispielen in Anm. 1l). Áhnlich ebenda S. 205 für Homilie V: *The text 
transmitted by M [- Richards R] has a somewhat polished character" (mit Beispielen). 
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Für Korrekturen im Text der vorliegenden Homilie verweise ich auf die Beispiele in 
Anm. 33. 

R wurde allerdings—was Richard nicht erwáhnt—spáter von zweiter Hand an manchen 
Stellen im Sinne von A korrigiert, wobei sich jedoch nicht sicher entscheiden láftt, ob 
es sich hier um freie Konjekturen oder um Emendationen handelt, denen eine Handschnft 
zugrundeliegt, die A verwandt ist. 

7?  Uthemanns Hinweis darauf, daB die *vom Ivironkloster auf dem Athos nach Moskau 
gekommene Handschrift [...] überlieferungsgeschichtlich dem T'ranslitterationsvor- 
gang in Konstantinopel" nahestehe und "sowohl dem Vindobonensis theol. gr. 5, einer 
Prachthandschrift des Patriarchats aus dem Jahre 948, als auch dem Modell des Otto- 
bonianus gr. 14 und zweier verwandter Handschriften überlegen zu sein" scheint (vgl. 
dazu im einzelnen auch Uthemann, a.a.O. [Anm. 3], S. 295-320), làBt sich anhand der 
vorliegenden Homilie nicht nachprüfen und widerspricht dem Gesagten auch nicht. Ich 
sehe auch nach der Kollation der gesamten Homilie 31 keinen AnlafB, Richards und 
Datema/ Allens Einschátzung der Qualitát der Handschrift—mindestens was den in Frage 
stehenden Text angeht—zu revidieren (vgl. bereits meine Replik auf Uthemann, a.a.O. 
[Anm. 6], S. 394). Der Text wurde eben in einem Teil der Uberlieferung relativ früh 
korrumpiert. Für das Verháltnis von À zu R gilt demnach der Grundsatz: codices. recen- 
tores non deteriores. 

55 Die Zuordnung der Homilie innerhalb des liturgischen. Kalenders wirft Probleme 
auf. Die Überschrift in cod. A hat man stets auf den Freitag der Osteroktav gedeutet, 
also im Sinne von Tfj xapacxevfi tfjg Aaunpàc e£Boouáóoc, wobei der Genitiv hier als 
genitivus subiectivus zu verstehen wáre (vgl. etwa Richard in der Einleitung zu. seiner 
Edition [a.a.O., Anm. 1], S. VI; Hansjórg auf der Maur, Die Osterhomilien des Aste- 
rios Sophistes als Quelle für die Geschichte der Osterfeier, Trier 1967 [TThSt 19], 
S. 23, 72). Diese Deutung ist móglich und in der Überschrift zu Hom. 8 auch belegt, 
wo es heifit: £v tfj Aaunpà, tfj £Boouóót toO n&oxo; vgl. ferner die Überschrift der ersten 
der beiden pseudochrysostomischen Osterhomilen, die Jacques Liébaert ediert hat 
(2 CPG 2082): Deux homélies anoméennes pour l'octave de Páques. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes, Paris 1969 (SC 146), S. 46, Z. 2: eig ti]v Óevtépav fj Aog 
rp&g £Boouóóog. (Zu Parallelen zwischen dieser Homilie und dem asterianischen Corpus 
vgl. ebenda, S. 42-54 und Kinzig, In Search, a.a.O. [Anm. 4], S. 33 mit Anm. 130; 
48-58.) Ahnlich ist wohl auch die Überschrift von Hom. 30 (Richard) zu verstehen: tfj 
néuntn tfjg Aapnpàg (sc. £Bóonóóoc). Doch paft diese Zuordnung schlecht zum Inhalt 
der Homilie, die sich ganz um das Passionsgeschehen dreht (vgl. auch Anm. 16), es sei 
denn, man náhme an, in ihrem verlorenen Teil (sie ist offensichtlich gekürzt; vgl. Anm. 
47) hátte die Auferstehungsthematik im Vordergrund gestanden. Nun ist als Überschrift 
zu Hom. 11 aber überliefert: tfj AapxpQ tfj 6gv1tépoa, und hier kann man wohl nur 
ergánzen fjuépo. M.a.W.: die Terminologie ist nicht konsistent. Es wáre demnach denkbar, 
den Genitiv an vorliegender Stelle als genitivus obiectivus zu verstehen (wie z.B. in Joh. 
19,14: napaoxkevr| to0 1&oxo), wobei die ursprüngliche Bedeutung "Rüsttag" mitschwingt. 
Dementsprechend wáre zu Aapnzpàg entweder fjuépag oder (vielleicht besser) &optífjg zu 
ergánzen. Zur Bezeichnung von Passa/Ostern als nuépa Aapnpó vgl. Meht., frg. 8b, 
$ 3 (Perler 232,36); Eus., v. C. 4,60,4; suppl. ad quaest. (PG 22,985C; 988A); soll. 
pasch. 2 (PG 24,696D); Ps.-Amphil., in res. dom. (e cod. Vat. gr. 1936 ed. Salvatore 
Lila, La fonte inedita di un'omelia greca sulla Pasqua, Byz. 40 [1971], S. 67-74, 71, 
Z. 12) 2 in res. dom. (e cod. Vat. gr. 2194 ed. Salvatore Lilla, Un'omelia greca sulla 
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Pasqua, Byz. 38 [1968], S. 282-286), Z. 47; ibid., Z. 1; Greg. Naz., or. 40,1; Ps.-Ioh. 
Chr., in sanct. Pasch. 1,2 (ed. Pierre Nautin, Homélies paschales, Bd. I: Une homéhe 
inspirée du traité sur la páque d'Hippolyte. Étude, édition et traduction, Paris 1950 
[SC 27], S. 117, Z. 11); Ioh. Damas., in sabb. sanctum 26 (PG 96,628A). Zu &£optii 
ÀAapnpó im selben Sinne vgl. Ps.-Clem., epit. altera auctore Symeone 177 (Dressel? 116); 
Ioh. Chrys., adv. ebr. 3 (PG 50,438,17); Cyr. Alex., ep. ad Ioh. Ant., in: ACO L1,4, 
S. 38, Z. 20. Doch bleibt dies eine Vermutung, da für die asterianische Ausdrucksweise 
exakte Parallelen bislang fehlen. 

^ Der Einsatz mit xai vov óvtog ist abrupt und kónnte darauf hindeuten, dafó zu 
Beginn etwas fehlt. 

5 "Epeoyetoi ist in der LXX Übersetzung von hebr. Y"3* (hif. von 921 "sprudeln 
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lassen"). 'Epeoyopnot bedeutet im Griechischen hingegen *hervorstofen," "*aufstoDen," 
"rülpsen" und wird von Asterius auch so verstanden, wie seine Ausführungen in Hom. 
29,13 beweisen. Die Übersetzung darf hier nicht glátten. 

5 Die Verbindung von Gen 1,31 mit dem Freitag der Osterwoche ist unklar. Móglicher- 
weise steht die Tradition im Hintergrund, dafj, wie Adam an einem Freitag geschaflen 
wurde und sündigte, so Christus an einem Freitag die Sünde aus der Welt wegnahm 
(vgl. dazu Hom. 21,12). Dies würde zu einer Zuschreibung der Homilie auf den Karfreitag 
gut passen. (Vgl. dazu Anm. 13) 

7 Zur Brautschaftsmetaphorik in den Psalmenhomilien vgl. Kinzig, Erbin, a.a.O. (Anm. 
5), S. 37 mit Anm. 127, 128. 

5 Das Zeugnis des Asterius ist bemerkenswert, da in der Antike die Trauerfarbe nicht 
durchweg schwarz war. Auch im Christentum der ersten Jahrhunderte gab es in die- 
ser Hinsicht unterschiedliche. Auffassungen. Zur Problematik vgl. die Zusammenstel- 
lungen bei Alfred C. Rush, Death and Burial in Chrisüan. Antiquity, Washington, D.C. 
1941 (SCA 1), S. 208-220; A(lfred) Herrmann/M(ichelangelo) Cagiano de Azevedo, Art. 
Farbe, in: RAC, Bd. VII, 1969, Sp. 358-447, 400 f., 428 £.; ferner L(eo) Koep/E(duard) 
Stommel/J(ohannes) Kollwitz, Art. Bestattung, in: RAC, Bd. II, 1954, Sp. 194-219, 214. 
, Wortl.: *einem Sklaven," da rAiog im Griechischen mànnlich ist. 

? Das Verb peAavo(ueAavn-)popéo ist sehr selten. Vgl. aufer den bei Henry George 
Liddell/Robert Scott/Henry Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9. Aufl. 1940 
(Nachdr. 1985), ss.vv. nachgewiesenen Belegen (Plut., de sera numinis vindicta 557D 
u£XAavogopobvtag; Tzetzes, Chilades 7,991 [Leone]: ueAavnoopfjcau vgl. auBerdem 
ss. vv. ui£Aavmoópoc, uieAovogópoc) noch Ps.-Ioh. Damasc., in annunt. Mariae (PG 96,657D- 
660A): n£Aavogopetv; schol. in Aristoph. nubes Tzetzae 332a, Z. 2 (Holwerda): 
&ueAavogópnoav neben £ueAavngópnoav. Ms. A gebraucht die beiden Formen promis- 
cue, was bei der Textkonstitution berücksichtigt wurde. 

? Zu den 88 2-8 vgl. die parallele Argumentation in der in Anm. 13 erwáhnten 
pseudochrysostomischen Homilie 88 26 f. (Liébaert 90-92), in der es ebenfalls darum 
geht, die Finzigarügkeit der Passion Christi im Vergleich mit Martyrien bloBer Menschen 
zu erweisen. Dazu auch die Analyse Liébaerts ebenda, S. 49-51. 

? Zur Abweisung der Lehre von Christus als einem wyiAóg &vOponog vgl. auch Hom. 
8,10 (p. 68,6) und 22,3 (173,18 £). Auch in der Parallele in der von Liébaert edierten 
Homilie (vgl. Anm. 13) wird gegen diese Lehre Stellung genommen ($ 26, Z. 364 f). 
^ Der Kontext setzt die korrekte Form des Zitats voraus. Die in cod. A überlieferte 
Fassung ist offenbar lapsus calami eines Schreibers. 

^  Wortl.: *einer Sklavin gleich", da rapoaokevn im Griechischen feminin ist. 
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5 Die Lesart «aei (A) ist xa (R. Richard) vorzuziehen, da man sonst im Kausalsatz 
TiOtEe0OoUuQt erwarten müfite. 

?6 Ahnliche Antithesen zwischen dem Paradiesesbaum und dem Kreuz in Hom. 1,6; 
5,17; 20,6; 21,12. Vgl. auch Zvjezdan-Vjekoslav Linió, Die Taufe bei Asterios dem 
Sophisten, Diss. (masch.), Innsbruck 1970, S. 41 f. 

7 Zum grammatükalischen Genus vgl. bereits Anm. 19. 

Ein Rückgriff auf die weit verbreitete Überlieferung, nach der Jesaja zerságt wurde. 
Vgl. hierzu mart. Is. 5,1-14. Ebenso auch in. Hom. 19,27, wo die Formulierung 
p. 150,20 xoi 1óv Àaóv novnpevópevov offenbar auf mart. Is. 5,12 Bezug nimmt. In der 
Parallele in der von Liébaert edierten Homilie (vgl. Anm. 13) heit es: ó'Hootag énpíoOn 
Kai o TjÀiog oOx &ckot(oOn (8 26, Z. 372). Es erscheinen weiterhin ebenfalls Johannes 
(8$ 26, Z. 375 £) und Zacharias ($8 26, Z. 374 f). 

Zur weiten Verbreitung der Legende in christlicher Literatur vgl. Antonio Acerbi, Serra 
lignea. Studi sulla fortuna della Ascensione di Isaia, Rom 1984, der S. 76 f. auch auf vor- 
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liegende Stelle Bezug nimmt und auf die Ahnlichkeiten mit der von Liébaert edierten 
Homilie (vgl. Anm. 13) hinweist, die er nicht auf gegenseitige Abhángigkeit, sondern 
auf eine gemeinsame, von beiden Homileten aufgenommene Tradition zurückführt. Wie 
hier erscheint die Legende háufig in Reihen von Exempla für Martyrien. Johannes der 
Tàufer (vgl. $ 5) und Jesaja erscheinen etwa zusammen in Athan., inc. verbi 24,4 f£; 
Das. Caes, ep. 42,5; Ps.-Ioh. Chrys. (Proclus?) in princ. indictionis (PG. 59,673 f); 
Zacharias (vgl. $ 7) und Jesaja werden gemeinsam erwáhnt z.B. in Orig., in Matt. comm. 
10,18 (Girod L224,50-60); Greg. Nyss., adv. eos qui castigationes aegre ferunt (PG 
46,316C); Ps.-Iloh. Chrys., in synaxim incorporalium 6 (ed. Francois Halkin, Inédits 
byzantins d'Ochrida, Candie et Moscou, Brüssel 1963 [SHG 38], S. 143 f£). Alle drei 
zusammen erscheinen z.B. auch in Greg. Nyss., in XL mart. II (Heil/Cavarnos/Lendle 
168,23-169,2; in 168,12-16 werden auch die Makkabáàer erwáhnt; vgl. hier $ 6!). Weitere 
Belege bei Pierre Jay, Art. Jesaja, 1n: RAC, Lieferung 132/133, 1995, Sp. 764-800, 793 f. 
? Vgl. Anm. 19. 

9? Die Epitheta der Erde sind traditionell; vgl. die Belege bei Liddell/Scott/Jones, 
a.a.O. (Anm. 20), s.v. *poqgóc I 2. Ferner Ilona) Opelt, Art. Erde, in: RAC, Bd. V, 
1962, Sp. 1113-1179, 1147-1150, 1161. 

? Zum weitverbreiteten Bild des Schiffbruchs vgl. Hugo Rahner, Symbole der Kirche. 
Die Ekklesiologie der Váter, Salzburg 1964, S. 433-450 mit zahlreichen Belegen. Vgl. 
auch Hom. 25,32 (p. 201,22). 

? [n der Parallele in der von Liébaert edierten Homilie (vgl. Anm. 13) heifit es: 
'eovvng &xetuffn xoi tó kotoxétocpo to vao0 oox éoyío0n (8 26, Z. 375 f). 

5 Die Lesart von cod. A 109 xveopuotog óuooto1og ist der von R gebotenen aus zwei 
Gründen vorzuziehen: 

Zum einen finden sich in R. mehrfach theologische Korrekturen. (Markante Beispiele: 
Z.: Éva in povoyevfti toU Osoo Aóyov, obwohl damit die rhetorische Pointe des Satzes 
abgeschwácht wird [vgl. auch das Folgende]; Z.: 0votav Aoóv in das viel weniger 
mif)verstándliche oüc £Aafiev, auch wenn damit die Satzkonstruktion gestórt wird.) Vgl. 
dazu auch Kinzig, In Search, a.a.O. (Anm. 4), S. 141, wo der griechische Text in Anm. 
285 nach den neuen Kollationen zu korrigieren ist. 

Zum anderen besteht die Intention des Satzes ja gerade darin, die unendliche Überlegen- 
heit des Gekreuzigten über alle Wesen der Schópfung auszusagen; ovvepyóg £ottv wáre 
dafür zu blaf. 
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Die Konstruknon mit dem Genitiv statt des Dativs 1st unanstófig; vgl. die Belege in 
Kinzig, In Search, a.a.O. (Anm. 4), S. 140 f. Zur Pneumatologie des Asterius vgl. 
ebenda, S. 50. Zur Diskussion um die Stelle vgl. auch Maria Pia. Ciccarese, La com- 
posizione del "corpus" asteriano sui Salmi, ASEs 3 (1986), S. 7-42, 35, die die Lesart 
von R übernimmt; ferner Uthemann, a.a.O. (Anm. 8), S. 200 f. und die Rephk in 
Kinzig, a.a.O. (Anm. 6), S. 394. 

* [IepioxiGo im doppelten Sinne vom Aufreifeen der Kleider und Zerkratzen von Brust 
und Wangen als Trauergestus (dazu Rush, a.a.O. [Anm. 18], S. 163-169, 174-186; 
Koep/Stommel/Kolwitz, a.a.O. [Anm. 18], Sp. 214; zu spátantiken Trauersitten allge- 
mein auch: Keith Hopkins, Death in Rome, in ders., Death and Renewal. Sociological 
Studies in Roman History, Bd. II, Cambridge etc. 1983, S. 201-256, 217-226) sowie 
vom Spalten der Felsen bei Christi Tod. Vgl. dazu auch Hom. 5,20 mit etwas anderer 
Akzentuierung. 

5 Die Bedeutung von xotanéAtng (in 4 Makk. 8,13; 9,26; 11,9.26; 18,20; eigentlich 
"^Katapult" und von «poxavtüp (eigentlich ein Teil des Oberschenkelknochens) in 
4 Makk. 8,13 ist unsicher. Vgl. Hans-;Josef Klauck, 4. Makkabàerbuch (JSHRZ, Bd. 
III: Unterweisung in lehrhafter Form), Gütersloh 1989, S. 723, Anm. 13 mit weiterer 
Literatur. AuBerhalb der LXX ist 1poxavtüip in vorliegender Verwendung nach Ausweis 
des Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (ROM 7D) nur noch in Greg. Naz., or. 15,4 (PG 
35,917A) belegt. 

? Das Verb peAotouéo (^ péAog — ténvo, "in Stücke schneiden, 
ein addendum ad lexica. Vgl. den einzigen bisher bekannten Beleg im Medium bei G.W.H. 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961 (Nachdr. 1984), s.v. neAotopéopot 
(Theod. Stud., ep. 2,11 [PG 99,1148A]. 
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zerstückeln") ist 


Dies ist die einzige Stelle in den asterianischen Homilien, an der die Makkabáer 
erwáhnt werden. Der Bezug auf IV Makk. ist nicht verwunderlich, da der Verfasser die 
Geschichte als bekannt voraussetzen konnte, verehrte man doch in Antiochien (dem 
mutmaBlichen Entstehungsort der Homilien) ihre Reliquien (vgl. dazu Klauck, a.a.O. 
[Anm. 35], S. 675-677 mit reichen. Literaturangaben). "Spátestens seit 370 n. Chr. ist 
über ihrer Grabstátte mit den. Reliquien. eine christhche. Kirche. errichtet, die u.a. von 
Heihglandfahrern auf ihrer Pilgerreise aufgesucht wird" (ebenda, S. 676). 

*? n der Parallele in der von Liébaert edierten Homile (vgl. Anm. 13) heift es: 
Zoxa.ptac £oqóyn kai  nuépa. oox £ve60ooto oxótog (8 26, Z. 374 f). 

9?  Ungewóhnlicher Ausdruck, da man eher eig tóv aivov oder £ic tobg aióvag erwarten 
würde. Genaue Parallelen zum Ausdruck &nó 109 ai&vog xekoimpévor. (ausschlieflich 
mit Partizip Perfekt wie in Mt. 27,52, weshalb das Partzip Prásens 1n Ms. A abzuweisen 
ist, vgl. App. z.St.) finden sich in Ps.-Athanas., Symbolum "quicumque" (PG 28,1592B); 
Ps.-Epiphan., Homilia in divini corporis sepulturam (PG 43,440C.456D.457C.460A.464C); 
Ps.-Ioh. Chrys., In evangelii dictum et de virginitate (PG 64,41,26 f). 

* Zum Problem der Hinrichtungsart des Petrus (Kreuzigung mit dem Kopf nach unten) 
vgl. die Diskussion in: Daniel Wm. O'Connor: Peter in Rome. The Literary, Liturgical, 
and Archaeological Evidence. New York/London 1969, S. 56 mit zahlreichen Belegen 
aus der antiken Literatur. Auch in Antiochien war die Tradition natürlich bekannt; vgl. 
z.DB. Ioh. Chrys., in Gen. hom. 66,1 (PG 54,567,28-32); ders., in II Tim. hom. 5,2 (PG 
62,626,36-39). 
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Der descensus ad inferos und der Hadeskampf (vgl. 1 Petr. 3,19, von Asterius nicht 
ziüert) erscheint bei Asterius des ófteren; vgl. Hom. 2,19 (p. 12,17); 11,3 (76,19-22); 
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16,1 (117,95; 20,12 (157,6 £). Zur Hóllenfahrt Christi allgemein vgl. Michel Aubineau, 
Hésychius de Jérusalem, Basile de Séleucie, Jean de Béryte, pseudo-Chrysostome, Léonce 
de Constantünople—Homélies pascales (cinq homéhes inédites). Introduction, texte cri- 
tique, traduction, commentaire et index (SC 187), Paris 1972, S. 99 (Anm. 55) sowie 
die Stellensammlung ebenda, S. 150-152 (Anm. 35); Hubertus R. Drobner, Gregor von 
Nyssa— Die drei Tage zwischen Tod und Auferstehung unseres Herrn Jesus Christus. 
Fingeleitet, übersetzt und kommentiert, Leiden 1982 (PP 5), S. 82-84 (der S. 83 fálschlich 
behauptet, der descensus fehle in den Psalmenhomilien des Asterius) sowie die "Spezial- 
bibhographie 4: Descensus ad inferos" auf S. 230 f.; Carsten Colpe, Art. Hóllenfahrt, 
in: RAC, Bd. XV, 1991, Sp. 1015-1023 mit weiterer Literatur. 

*? "Vgl zum Folgenden auch Cyr. Hier. cat. 14,22: IIoAAoi uàptvpég eiotw tfj; toU 
corfipoc àvaotóosoc. [. ..] ITétpo too uivnpactog f oroóeSoqiévn xoi o AiBog &vtixoctocthoeto 
eic npóconov 'lovóaiov: ob10c yàp eióe tov xpiov koi 6 AiBoc o tóte &xokvAicOecic atóc 
papcopet tfj àvaotáoe: uéxpt onuepov xeiuevog (PG. 33,854A). Dazu Jean Daniélou, Rez. 
des Index von Skard, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), RSR 52 (1964), S. 166-168, 167. 

5 Zu den Grábern in Westsyrien und Palástina vgl. W. Orthmann, Art. Grab, in: 
RLA, Bd. III, 1957-71 (erschienen 1971), Sp. 581-605, 602 £; zu antiken Grábern all- 
gemein vgl. zusammenfassend Bernhard Kótting, Art. Grab, in: RAC, Bd. XII, 1983, 
Sp. 366-397; Klaus Stáller, Art. Grabbau, in: ebenda, Sp. 397-429, bes. 418-420. Zur 
Versiegelung von Grábern vgl. (Gottfried) Fitzer: Art. oopayig kxtÀ. In: ThWNT, Bd. 
VH, oJ. (1964), S. 939-954, 941, 948 (zu Mt. 27,66); Walter Bauer/Kurt und Barbara 
Aland, Griechisch-deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der frühchrislichen Literatur, 6. Aufl., Berlin/New York 1988, s.v. ogpaytGo 1. 

* Der Vers wird auch in Hom. 2,8 (p. 7,15) und 8,9 (p. 67,9 f£) in áhnlichem 
Zusammenhang zitiert. Vgl. bereits Richard, a.a.O. (Anm. 3), S. 98, Anm. 2. 

5 Vgl bereits Hom. 18,15 (p. 135,2 f). 

*€ Das Verb éykoAnéouoi (7 év - xóAÀxog, "im Scho bergen") ist sonst m.W. nicht 
belegt. Vgl. auch £&ykoAxiGo, £ykoAnóo. 

7 Die Homilie ist offensichtlich unvollstándig. Cod. R fügt folgende Doxologie an: 
"Ihm gebührt die Herrlichkeit, Ehre, Macht und Verehrung in alle Ewigkeit. Amen." 
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Pierre Lardet, L^Apologie de jéróme contre Rufin. Un commentate (Supplements 
to Vigiliae Chrisüanae 15). EJ. Brill, Leiden-New York-Cologne, 1993. 
563 p. 


L'auteur de ce commentaire de l'oeuvre hiéronymienne Apologia. contra 
Rufinum était bien. préparé à sa táche. En 1982 déja 1l en avait pubhé le 
texte dans la série Corpus Christianorum (Ser. Lat. 7/9; avec un commentaire 
criüque, pp. 117-248). Un an aprés suivit une edito minor dans la série 
Sources Chrétiennes (no. 303, avec introduction et traduction frangaise). Pour 
composer ce commentaire qui, tant par sa solidité que par son envergure, 
se range parmi les grands commentaires classiques des oeuvres de la ht- 
térature laüne chréüenne tels que celui de M. Waszink sur De anima de 
Tertullien et celua de M. Fontaine sur la Vita Marti de Sulpice. Sévére, 
M. Lardet a étudié le corpus hiéronymien pendant quelque vingt ans. 

En premier lieu, il faut constater que le commentateur a élucidé claire- 
ment la structure de l'Apologie aux différents niveaux et la méthode d'argu- 
mentation souvent tres raffinée que suit Jéróme. L'intérét de ce commentaire 
compact, dans lequel sont traités à fond les aspects philologiques, linguis- 
tques, littéraires et historiques, dépasse bien celui de la seule oeuvre en 
question. Àu cours de ses recherches sur le vaste ensemble des oeuvres de 
Jéróme, M. Lardet a augmenté les possibilités à l'aide de l'ordinateur. C'est 
ainsi que les listes des paralléles allégués sont vraiment exhaustives. Il n'est 
pas rare que l'auteur sache méme compléter les séries d'exemples présen- 
tées dans des commentaires d'autres écrits de Jéróme. De facon efficace il 
éclaircit tant l'usage linguistique et stylistque de Jéróme (p. ex. les expres- 
sions, métaphores et images favories) que les questions fondamentales sur 
lesquelles celui-ci se prononce réguliérement aussi dans ses autres ouvrages 
(p. ex. son attitude par rapport à la Aebraxa veritas, ses remarques sur les 
principes de la traduction en latin et la position spéciale des traductions 
bibliques). 

La concision et précision du commentaire sont dignes du plus grand 
éloge. L'utülisateur qui prend la peine de mettre à profit les nombreux ren- 
vois se verra largement récompensé. Qu'il s'agisse de la christianisation de 
motifs profanes, de détails stylistiques, du cursus chez Jéróme, rien n'échappe 
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à l'attention du commentateur qui signale düment les échos des écrits pro- 
fanes chez Jéróme aussi bien que ses dettes envers les textes bibliques et 
ses devanciers chrétiens tels que Tertuliien et Origéne (*le double registre 
profane et biblique"). 

On ne saurait guére signaler des inexactitudes. A la page 129 1l faut 
lhre znsigna au heu de zsigna, à la page 167 xaxvavóDaoxov au lieu de kota- 
vaÀickov, à la page 190 Cyzique sur la Propontide (siége épiscopal de 
l'évéque arnen Eunome) au lieu de Cyzique en Cappadoce, à la page 332 
Leontini au lieu de Leontium, à la page 547 (Index) 6ujAqupo au lieu du 
génitif ÓówAnpupooc. 

Maintenant nous disposons d'un commentaire vraiment complet de l'4fo- 
logie qui rendra de grands services à tous ceux qui s'intéressent aux oeuvres 
de Jéróme. Pour les futurs commentateurs il sera un point de repére. 


6523 LH .Ngmegen, Postweg 152 G,J.M. BARTELINK 


Antonio Carlini (con la collaborazione di Luigi Giaccone), Papyrus Bodmer 
XXX VIII. Erma: Il Pastore (la-Illa visione). Edito con introduzione e commentario 
critico. Appendice: Nouvelle description du Codex des Visions par Rodolphe Kasser, avec 
la collaboration de Guglielmo Cavallo et fosebh van Haelst, Fondaunon Martin 
Bodmer, Cologny-Genéve 1991, 128 pp. and 22 plates. 


Among the treasures of the Bodmer collection is a papyrus codex which 
has received the name of *Codex of the Visions," because the most of its 
leaves are filled by the Vision of Dorotheus and the first three Visions of the 
Shepherd of Hermas. The first of these texts was published in 1984 in an 
edition by André Hurst, Olivier Reverdin and Jean Rudhardt (see also the 
edition with translation and commentary by A.H.M. Kessels and P.W. van 
der Horst in Vigiliae Christianae 41, 1987, 313-359). Now Antonio Carlini, 
who previously wrote about the textual transmission of the Shepherd, pre- 
sents us with the Hermas text. The book is divided into an Introduction 
(11-37), the Greek text (38-59), a commentary (60-102), all by Carlini, who 
writes in Italian, and an Appendix containing a new descnrpüon of the 
Codex of the Visions by Rodolphe Kasser, in French (103-128). Curiously, 
there is no table of contents. A set of photographs of the folios contain- 
ing the Shepherd has been added loose-leat. 

The /niroduction offers a. codicological descrnptüon of the new fragment 
(11-15), a discussion of its qualities in comparison with the other witnesses 
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to the text (15-24), and a reconstruction of the textual history of the Shepherd 
of Hermas (24-28). The codicological aspects have a bearing on the ques- 
tion whether the Shepherd's Visions originally existed separately. The codex 
was a single-quire codex. Its eleven outer double leaves have been pre- 
served. Unfortunately we cannot be sure how many double leaves from 
the inside have been lost (p. 12). On palaeographical grounds Carlini deter- 
mines the date of the fragment to be the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the fifth. The find is most welcome, for whereas 
no less than eighteen papyrus or parchment fragments of Hermas have 
been found, sixteen of them belong to the Mandates and Similitudes part 
of the Shepherd; the present text is only the second to offer a witness, and 
a substantial one at that, to its Visions part, which so far, apart from the 
two Latn versions and the Ethiopic version, has only been known from 
the fourth century codex Sinaiticus and the fifteenth century codex Athous. 
The value of the text, as the editor rightly remarks, is paradoxical, because 
it Is not so much that the papyrus gives us new readings (for these see 
p. 18) but rather a new attestation for the readings of witnesses which we 
have so far believed to be of minor importance: the Athos codex and the 
Latin versions. This may entail interesting additions to the Greek text. 
Thus in 7,1, on the basis of the new fragment and the Latin Versio Vulgata 
Carlini is able to reconstruct 1ó 9' àyvnotkoxkov Gon oióoviov koxepyóGetau, 
omitted from the remaining witnesses as a result of homoioteleuton. The 
reconstruction of the textual history can only be tentative. Carlini has here 
an interesüng theory about the "censure" applied to the Shepherd in the 
fourth century after a long period of popularity. 

The edition presents the Greek text (Shepherd 1,1-21,4 «e0gueAvopnévot) with 
the textual integrations taken from the edition by Whittaker. It 1s printed 
in a semi-diplomatic way: words have been divided, but there are no 
accents or breathings and no punctuation, and doubtful characters are pro- 
vided with a subscript dot. 

lhe commentary discusses the qualities of the readings in comparison with 
the other witnesses. Regularly, as might be expected after reading the Intro- 
duction, readings rejected earlier are rehabilitated. Carlini takes the trouble 
to indicate the value of each of the new readings, either in the commen- 
tary or in the Zntroduction (18-19). Few readings have escaped his attention; 
among them are avekaAvgOn (p. 43, l. 20; Sinaiücus and Athous have 
&xeKoA-090n) and n (p. 48, l. 3; a corruption?). Misprints are virtually non- 
existent (p. 59, l. 3, read avtov, not avtov). 

lhe appendix was needed because its author has been convinced by 
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]. van Haelst that the order of the Dorotheus and Hermas texts is not, as 
he had assumed in the earlier publication, first Dorotheus and then Hermas 
but rather the other way around. The treatment overlaps with Carlinr's 
Introduction to a. certain extent. À description of the contents of the codex 
closes the appendix. 

Just as the Michigan papyrus, published 1n 1934 by Campbell Bonner, 
outdated the existing critical ediions by Harnack and Funk and called for 
new ones, subsequently provided for by Molly Whittaker (1956) and Robert 
Joly (1958), thus the new papyrus has in its turn superseded these editions. 
Once again we are in need of a new critical text. Whoever the editor may 
be will be greatly served by the present publication. All of us who are 
interested in the Shepherd, however, will have cause to be grateful. It is 
exactly the kind of work we need if we want to use the new evidence to 


the full. 


NL-9712 SL Groningen A. HirHonsT 
Faculteit der Godgeleerdheid en. Godsdienstwetenschap 
Nieuwe Kijk in 't Jatstraat 104 


E. Dekkers-A. Gaar, Clauis Patrum Latinorum. Editio tertia aucta et emendata 
(Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina). Brepols, 1995. 


En 1948 Dom E. Dekkers publia dans la revue Sacris Erudiri un. arücle 
intitulé Pour une nouvelle édition des anciens textes chrétiens oà 11 proposa un dou- 
ble projet: *1? la publication d'une Manuductio ad htteraturam. patristicam, qui 
signalera les meilleures éditions existantes de tous les documents écrits de 
l'anüquité chrétienne, ainsi que les études critiques permettant de corriger, 
s'il y a lieu, ces mémes éditions; 2? la publication... d'un nouveau recueil 
de tous les textes chrétiens suivant les meilleures éditions existantes." 

C'était un. projet extrémement ambitieux, qui faisait sourciller les patro- 
logues les plus audacieux. Mais à la surprise de tout le monde, peu d'an- 
nées plus tard, en 1951, fut publiée comme numéro trois de la méme revue 
la Clauis Patrum. Latinorum, remplagant en latin plus élégant la *manuduc- 
tio" annoncée. C'était la pierre angulaire de la grande entreprise de réédi- 
tion des Péres et auteurs de l'Église latine. 

La publication de la Clauis fut un événement scientifique applaudi par 


tous les savants concernés. L'ouvrage qui comptait 461 pages eut un tel 
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succés qu'en 1961 une seconde édition revue et amplifiée était devenue 
nécessaire. Cette fois le livre s'était élargi à 640 pages. 

Voici enfin la troisiéme édition, attendue depuis longtemps, qui dépasse 
de loin les précédantes. Rien que le nombre de numéros ajoutés enrichis 
d'un a, b, c etc. est impressionant. Ce qui prouve que les études patris- 
tiques sont florissantes. 

La Clauis, qui depuis des années est dans les mains de tous les patrolo- 
gues, n'a plus besoin d'étre décrite. Nouveau dans cette troisiéme édition, 
qui compte maintenant 934 pages, est la richesse des index. Le volume 
s'est enrichi de concordances avec les Kwrehenschnifisteller de Frede, les Patrologies 
latine et grecque, la Clauis Patrum Graecorum, la Bibhotheca hagiographica 
latina et graeca, la Clauis patristica pseudepigraphorum Medii. Aevi, pour 
n'en nommer que quelquesunes, ce qui multiplie les renseignements présen- 
tés par la Clauis elle-méme. 

Il faut exprimer à Dom Dekkers, maintenant octogénaire, toute la recon- 
naissance que nous lui devons pour de longues années de travail acharné. 

Les quelques déficiences d'ordre externe inévitables (relatives soit à 
l'orthographie p.e. au n. 771 Skalitz au heu de Skalitzky, soit au certains 
chiffres, p.e. au n. 1859, pp. 180-104) n'entachent pas la quahté d'une 
ceuvre magistrale. 


80310 Brugge, Beukenlaan 10 M. GEERARD 


Der Platonismus in der Antike. Grundlagen—System— Entwicklung. Begründet 
von Heinnch Dórne, fortgeführt von Matthias Baltes. Band IV: Heinrich 
Dórnre 1—Matthias Baltes, Die philosophische Lehre des Platonismus. Exnige grund- 
legende Axiome/ Platonische Physik. (im. antiken. Verstándnis) I, Bausteine. 101- 
124. Text, Übersetzung, Kommentar. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1996. XV, 567 S. Cloth, DM 6085,—. 


Mit diesem vierten Band beginnt die Behandlung der philosophischen 
Lehre des Platonismus. Platonismus bedeutet hier bekanntlich das phi- 
losophisch-religióse Gedankengebáude, das seit etwa. 100 v. Chr. aus dem 
geistigen Erbe Platons hervorgegangen ist. 

Zunáchst werden einige Grundprobleme erórtert: Was ist Philosophie 
eigentlich nach Ansicht der Platoniker und in welche Teile gliedert sie sich? 
In einem Kapitel "Grundlegung der Ontologie" werden die Seinsprobleme 
und unter dem Titel *Vom Sinn aller Ontologie" das Prinzip der Analogie 
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behandelt. Weiterhin folgt die Erórterung der *Platonischen Physik," in 
der die Lehre von den Prinzipien in besonderer Weise vertreten ist. Schlief- 
lich wird die Materie behandelt: Darf sie als ein Prinzip gelten? Die Texte 
über die Ideen, die für diesen Band vorgesehen waren, sind dem folgen- 
den Band vorbehalten. 

Der Leser findet hier eine groBe Zahl wichüger Texte zusammengestellt, 
die übersetzt und im. Kommentar erklárt werden. Es ist eine reprásenta- 
tive Sammlung von hoher Quahtát, die Einblick bietet in das hóchst inter- 
essante Phánomen, das hier Platonismus genannt wird. Die Übersetzungen 
sind von bewundernswerter Genauigkeit und. Klarheit. Der Kommentar 
zeugt von Beherrschung der Materie und von groDer didaktscher Fáhigkeit. 

An einer Stelle habe ich mich über den Kommentar des Verf. ein wenig 
gewundert. Es handelt sich um einen Text Senecas, in dem er darlegt, dab 
die Stoiker Kritik üben an der Vielzahl der Prinzipien bei Aristoteles und 
Platon. Aristoteles nimmt vier Prinzipien an: neben der materiellen Ursache 
sind da die wirkende Ursache, die Formursache und die Zweckursache. 
Bei Platon kommt noch die exemplarische Ursache hinzu (siehe. Baustein 
116,26 f£). Die Stoiker sind der Meinung, daD es zwei Prinzipien gibt: die 
Materie und die Ursache, das passive und das aktive Prinzip. Nur das 
letzte, das aktive Prinzip, die ratio (Aóyog), wird Ursache genannt. Diese 
wirkende Ursache ist *Formgebend," d.h. sie bewirkt Form, Schónheit und 
Ordnung, und sie ist *Zielgerichtet," ihre Aktivitát ist auf Vollkommenheit 
gerichtet. So sind, in stoischer Sicht, Wirk-, Form- und Zweckursache in 
der einen raíto vorhanden. 

In Baustein 118,1 (Seneca Ep. 65,10-14) wird Kriük geübt an der Viel- 
zahl der Prinzipien bei Aristoteles und Platon. Zunáchst zeigt Seneca ge- 
gen Aristoteles, daB die forma keine eigentliche Ursache ist, sondern eine 
Teilursache, und gegen Platon, daf) das exemplar keine eigene Ursache ist, 
sondern ein Instrument der Ursache. 

Und dann geht der Text so weiter: *propositum," inquit, "artificis, propter 
quod ad faciendum aliquid accedit, causa est." ut sit causa, non est efficiens 
causa, sed superveniens. hae autem innumerabiles sunt, nos de causa gene- 
rali quaerimus. illud vero non pro solita ipsis subülitate dixerunt, totum 
mundum et consummatum opus causam esse; multum enim interest inter 
opus et causam operis. 

Es ist klar, daB hier die Zweckursache als eine selbstándige Ursache ab- 
gelehnt wird. Der Verf. paraphrasiert diesen Abschnitt sehr richüg (S. 435). 
*Der Zweck schlieBlich, den der Künstler verfolgt, mag wohl Ursache sein, 
aber keine Wirkungsursache, sondern eine hinzukommende Ursache (causa 
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superventens), von denen es unzáhlige gibt. Aber nicht unzáhlige Einzelur- 
sachen sucht Seneca, sondern die allgemeine Ursache (causa. generalis)" 

Doch ist dieser Abschnitt dem Verf. "dunkel" und ruft bei ihm viele 
Fragen hervor. Er schreibt (S. 434): *Es ist vollkommen unklar, was Seneca 
mit der causa supervenwns meint. Ist diese also doch unabhángig von der 
causa efficiens, von der doch alle Ursachen abhángen sollen? Wie hángt der 
Satz nos de causa generali quaerrmus überhaupt mit dem Voraufgehenden logisch 
zusammen? Wie steht es mit der Materie? Hángt auch sie von der prima 
et generalis causa. ab?" 

Meines Erachtens kann über die Beantwortung dieser Fragen kein Zweifel 
bestehen. Um mit der letzten Frage anzufangen: Die Materie steht. hier 
nicht zur Debatte, da es sich um das andere Prinzip, die Ursache, han- 
delt. Diese Ursache ist, in stoischer Sicht, die raf;. Diese ratio 1st die causa 
generalis, die Seneca hier vor Augen hat. Diese ratio umfaDt sozusagen auch 
die Zweckursache, d.h. die Aktvitát der ratio ist "Ziel-gerichtet." Die 
Zielsetzung kommt bei der Aküvitát der ratio von selbst hinzu (supervenit); die 
causa superveniens ist also nicht unabhàngig von der causa dficiens. Es war ja 
doch die Absicht Senecas, in diesem Abschnitt zu zeigen, daf) es neben 
der ratio keine unabhángige Ursache gibt. 

Für ein nchüges Verstándnis dieses Textes ist es noch wichtig zu bedenken, 
daB Zweckursache zweifach aufgefaDt werden kann: l. als propositum, d.h. 
als Zweck, den man vor Augen hat. So kann der Künstler als Zweck im 
sinn haben, Geld zu verdienen. 2. Im aristotelischen Sinn ist es das erzielte 
Werk, das eine anziehende Kraft ausübt, und deshalb Ursache heifen kann. 
So konnte das Kunstwerk der Welt (totus mundus) oder die Statue des 
Künstlers als Zweckursache gesehen werden. Diese wird am Ende des Zitats 
abgelehnt. 

Noch eine textkritische Bemerkung. Der Verf. macht im Calcidiustext 
(Comm. 264-265. S. 269,20 fF. Wasz. Baustein 101,9) zwei Konjekturen. 
Er liest in Z. 10 (270,3 Wasz.) quia statt qui, was mir plausibel erscheint. 
In Z. 26 (270,13 Wasz.) ándert er ortus in ortu. Der Text lautet: Quid quod 
dierum et noctium vice considerata menses et anni et horarum curricula 
dinumerata sunt numerique ortus et genitura dimensionis intro data. *^Mufi 
ich darauf hinweisen, daB erst infolge der Beobachtung des Wechsels von 
lag und Nacht die Monate, die Jahre und die Abfolge der Stunden gezáhlt 
worden sind, wobei die Zahl entstand und das Messen begann?" Wie auch 
aus der Übersetzung hervorgeht, will der Verf. den letzten Satzteil als abla- 
tivus absolutus verstehen. Dem widerspricht jedoch das -que in numerique, das 
koordinierend ist. AuDerdem, wenn es ein ablativus absolutus ware, würde 
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das Partüzip sicher datis (Plural) gelautet haben. Jetzt soll man data (est) 
lesen, übereinstimmend mit der Form des letzten Substantivs genitura. 

Diese zwei Bemerkungen ándern nichts an der grofen Wertschátzung, 
die der Rezensent für dieses hervorragende Buch empfindet. 


2312 GD Leden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. vaN WINDEN 


Clemens Scholten, Antike Naturphilosophie und. christliche Kosmologie in. der 
Schnfi "De opifiio mundi? des Johannes Phüloponos (Patrisüsche Texte und Studien 
45). Berlin-New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1996. 


Mit dieser eindrucksvollen Studie wird Johannes Philoponos (J.Ph.) als 
christlicher Denker in den Vordergrund gerückt. Das Ziel der vorliegen- 
den Untersuchung wird vom Verf. wie folgt formuliert: *die Erhebung der 
kosmologischen Anschauungen des J.Ph." Dies bedeutet, dass er sich haupt- 
sáchlich mit den Werken der ersten zwei Tage der Schópfungsgeschichte 
von Genesis bescháfügt. Die Titel der Kapitel lauten: Gen. 1,1: Die Engel 
und der Raum; Gen. 1,2: Die Elemente; Gen. 1,3/5a: Das Licht; Gen. 
1,6/8 Das Firmament und Die Gestalt von Firmament, Himmel und Erde. 
J.Ph.s Kommentar wird stets verglichen mit den Genesiskommentaren 
seiner christlichen Vorgánger und mit den Aristoteleskommentaren von 
J.Ph. selbst. Der Verf. erweist sich als vertraut mit dem ganzen Werk des 
J.Ph. und seiner philosophischen Anschuungen. Die Werke der christlichen 
Vorgánger sind ihm auch gut bekannt. 

Der Verf. betont stark, dass J.Ph. sich von den Exegeten des fünften 
und sechsten Jahrhunderts unterscheidet, insoweit er gegenüber ihrer Idee 
von einem flachen Weltaufbau einem sphárischen Kosmosmodel anhàngt. 
Seiner Meinung nach knüpft J.Ph. hier an Basilius an. Es hat mich ein 
wenig erstaunt, dass der Verf. nicht erwáhnt, dass auch Gregor von Nyssa, 
noch deutlicher als Basilius, einen sphárischen Weltaufbau beführwortet. 
(Sieh z.B. seine Beschreibung der Mondphasen in De anima et resurrectione, 
P.G. 46,32-33). Auch in anderer Hinsicht stimmt J.Ph. mit Gregor überein. 
Wenn er in Opm 1,1 sagt, dass Basilius in seinen Homilien mit Recht 
naturwissenschaftliche Dinge ausser Betracht gelassen hat, da er in der 
Kirche auch für einfache Leute verstándlich sein sollte, dann sagt er genau 
dasselbe wie Gregor in seiner Apologie (P.G. 44,65A/B). Und wenn J.Ph. 
in l,1 und 1,2 (Ed. Reichardt 4,10 und 6,2) zeigt, wie das Wollen Gottes 
das Sein der Dinge bedeutet, in diesem Sinn, dass das Zweite mit dem 
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Ersten Zusammenfállt, dann ist das eine Idee die Gregor in seiner Apologie 
ausdrücklich hervorhebt (P.G. 44,69A). Ich meine, dass Gregors Ideen in 
der Einleitung zu. Unrecht nur am Rande auftauchen. Das gilt auch für 
die Charakterisierung von J.Ph.'s De ofificio mundi. Der Verf. legt grossen 
Wert darauf zu zeigen, dass es bei J.Ph. um einen Kommentar handelt 
und nicht um eine "systematische Abhandlung," wie ich im RAC Ara- 
kel geschrieben habe und auch nicht um *a major essay," wie H. Chad- 
wick es formuliert hat. Der Verf. hat Recht: J.Ph. hat einen Kommentar 
geschrieben, wobei er den Text von Genesis folgt. Dieser Kommentar trágt 
jedoch deutlich systematische Züge, wie dies auch bei Gregors Apologie 
der Fall ist. Aber wie dem auch sei, der Verf. hat in eindrucksvoller Art 
und Weise die Leistung des christlichen. Denkers, Johannes Philoponos, 
aufgezeigt. 


2312 GD Leden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. vaN WINDEN 


Gregori Nysseni Oratio catechetica. Opera dogmatica minora, Pars IV 
(Gregori Nysseni Opera III 4). Edidit Ekkehardus Mühlenberg. Leiden- 
New York-Kóln, 1996. CXXXIX, 112 p. 


The Gregori .Nysseni Opera 1s enriched with a new volume, containing one 
of the opera dogmatica minora, the Oratio catechetica. "This 1s an. exposition. of 
the Christian faith, dealing with the doctrine of God, creation, the origin 
of evil, redemption, and the sacraments, all in a strongly apologetic way. 
It is a unique treatise in Patristiic hterature. 

The editor could make use of the excellent critical edition of the trea- 
tise by J.H. Srawley (Cambridge 1903), which will remain very useful 
because of its notes. These virtually amount to a running commentary. 

A thorough research of the manuscript tradition resulted in the convic- 
tion that the multitude of manuscripts could be reduced to eight witnesses 
of real importance. The editor has restricted his critical apparatus to the 
reading of these eight manuscripts. In his Praefatio he justifies his choice 
by giving a detailed examination of the whole range of testimonies. (I can- 
not conceal the fact that the Latin of this Preface is of a very poor quality.) 

The editor discerns two main families of manuscripts. He differs from 
Srawley in preferring the readings of the family which the previous author 
rejected. 

The Greek text has been printed in a correct way (read p. 37, 9 &g' 
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for £'; p. 56, 2 onóotacig for onóotatoig; p. 70, 9 yeuvion for yevawion). 
The apparatus fontium 1s rather limited. Occasionally it contains explanatory 
remarks. One of these remarks betrays a serious misunderstanding of the 
text. Gregory begins his treatise with a methodological observation. He has 
to deal with different opponents: Greeks, Jews, heretics. Every opponent, 
he says, demands an appropriate way of arguing. One has to regard the 
opinions of the other party and take one's starting-point there where the 
opponent will agree, &g àv OtX tàv rap' àjipotépotg ouoAoyouuévov &kkao- 
qÜetn xoà xó àxóAovOov 11 &AfOe1.. Here one finds the following note: *ópo- 
ÀAoyovuévov: non ad sententias singulorum philosophorum sed ad tradi- 
tionem philosophicam spectat et imprimis ad philosophiam Platonicorum." 
Obviously the editor inte?prets óuoAoyobueva as "opinions." But Gregory 
says: "in order that, through what 1s agreed upon on both sides, the truth may 
conclusively be brought to light" (tr. in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 1892). On both sides means on the side of the Chrisuans 
on the one hand and on the side of the Greeks, Jews, heretics on the 
other. The remark of the editor misleads rather than illuminates the reader. 

Everyone knows Gregory's style. He writes in long, massive sentences. 
The editor has trned to improve the comprehension of the text by mak- 
ing use of brackets in many places. This may be useful in some cases, but 
brackets are mostly used for parenthetical remarks. Here the sentences put 
within brackets are often essential links in the chain of argumentation. I 
doubt whether this is an appropriate way to bring about improved insight 
into the coherence of the text. 

However that may be, the addition of this unique text to the edition of 
Gregory's Opera omnia 1s à. reason for gratitude. May the other opera dog- 
matica minora (De anima et resurrectione, Apologia, De ofnficio hominis) soon follow, 
so that this magnificent edition at long last be complete. 
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Joseph's Bible .Notes (Hypomnestikon). Introduction, Translaton and Notes 
by Robert M. Grant and Glen W. Menzies. Greek Text Edited by Glen 
M. Menzies. Scholars Press, Atlanta, Georgia, 1996. 


The text edited in this volume is a remarkable one. It consists of 167 
mostly biblical-historical questions, which receive answers, generally given 
as lists. The questions concern a wide range of subjects. How many gen- 
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erations were there from Adam to the coming of the Saviour? Which 
Hebrews married gentle wives? Which men were admired for their wis- 
dom? What are the miracles wrought by Isaiah the prophet? How many 
Jakóboi were there among the apostles? 

In the Introduction the editors discuss the textual tradition, the title of 
the work, the sources, the date of the notebook, and its author. They come 
to the conclusion that the work stems from the late fourth or the early 
fifth century. It is suggested that the nucleus and inspiration for the 
Hypomnestikon was provided by the lists appended to the Chronicon of Hippoly- 
tus. After the headings to these lists had been converted to appropriate 
questions, similar questions and answers could be added from other sources. 
"Chief among these other works were the writings of Josephus, especially 
the Antquittes. As a result, our documents came to be seen as a com- 
pendium extracted from Josephus and accordingly received the name 
Hypomnestikon Biblion fosebpou" (p. 28). So loseppou must be an objective gen- 
iive; we would have a compendium extracted from Josephus. 

The Greek text presented here is a diplomatic transcription of the 
Cambrndge manuscript text, a tenth-century codex, which is the only wit- 
ness to the text. The translation, which one finds opposite the Greek text, 
is the first into English. The notes, which contain also the emendations of 
earler editions (Fabricius, Galliciolli; Migne), are valuable on account of 
their frequent references to the sources of the Notebook. All in all, a fine 
presentation of a most unusual and interesting text. 
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Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1995. xu, 337 pp. 


Although there are any number of introductions to the New Testament 
and histories of patristic literature, to date there has been no study of what 
Gamble calls "prior questions" concerning "the production, circulation, and 
use of books in the ancient church." Gamble seeks to fill this gap. In five 
chapters, he considers in turn the extent of literacy among early Christians 
and the degree to which earliest Christianity focused on the written. word; 
the physical form of early Chrstan literature; how early hterature was 
published and circulated; early Christian libraries; and how Chrisaan books 
were used. 
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In his first chapter, Gamble combines recent work on ancient hteracy 
with the current reassessment of social status in Pauline communities to 
show that, while the old picture of ilhterate Chrisüans within a literate 
Greco-Roman culture cannot stand, hteracy within early Chrisüan. con- 
gregations was not likely to be much different than among the general 
population, perhaps ten percent. Nevertheless, against the view of Overbeck, 
Deissmann, and the form critics, Gamble believes that the church was not 
in its earliest phases a *non-hiterary phenomenon," but text-based from the 
beginning. 

In chapter two, there is perhaps httle or no new information for papy- 
rologists and palaeographers, but the ignorance of papyrology and ancient 
book production among New Testament and patristic scholars (and even 
classicists generally) 1s often so profound that any retelling in a context 
likely to reach them is extremely welcome. Gamble makes an ingenious 
argument that the impetus for the nearly exclusive use of the codex among 
Christians originated with the earliest collection of the Pauline corpus 
(although his claim that this is "nearly certain" seems a bit too strong). 

The prevailing view of earlest Chrisüanity has been of a community 
much more interested in oral tradition than textual transmission, and that 
when it produced written material, even apologies, this was almost entirely 
for use within the community. However, in his third chapter, after out- 
lining what we know in general about the publication and circulation of 
Greek and Roman literature, Gamble tries to show that Chrisnanity was 
a strongly literary movement right from the start. He points out the intense 
literary and publishing activities of Christians implied by the creation, repro- 
duction, and distribution of the Ignatian corpus "during the first two decades 
of the second century, a period often regarded as still heavily committed 
to oral tradition and little interested in the written word." The speed and 
breadth of dissemination of the works of apologists such as Jusün demon- 
strate active propaganda efforts. Gamble traces the beginnings of Christian 
scriptoria and argues that the low survival rate of heterodox lhterature is 
due more to limited circulation in antiquity than to conscious efforts at 
repression by the church. The commercial book trade, which was never a 
great factor even in the transmission of pagan literature, played almost 
no role in the dissemination of Christian literature even as late as the 
fifth century. 

In his fourth chapter, Gamble describes the creation and growth of 
Christian libraries to the end of antiquity, including church, monastc, and 
private collections. He emphasizes the critical role played by the library 
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of Pamphilus and Eusebius in Caesarea in the preservation and transmis- 
sion of Christian literature. 

The final chapter covers the liturgical, private, and magical uses of 
Chnstian texts, particularly scripture. Gamble examines, among other things, 
the role of public reading in determining the canon; the gradual change 
in the office of Reader (lector, anagnostes) which led to the curious situation 
of Readers who could not read; and the pracace of bibliomancy or scrip- 
tural divination. 

Not all of Gamble's arguments are persuasive. For example, if "the ear- 
lest edition of Paul's collected letters" was "based on copies retained by 
Paul," then why are so many of Paul's letters missing? And he makes at 
least one surprising error: if the collection of Pamphilus and Eusebius at 
Caesarea survived the persecution of Diocletian, it was certainly not "because 
the persecution was pressed less energetically in the East than in the West." 
Quite the opposite was the case. However, the book's value does not lie 
principally in onginal contributions to scholarship, but in the meticulous 
gatherng of the results of hitherto disparate branches of classical scholar- 
ship into one place for students of the New Testament and patristic liter- 
ature. Gamble has done this extremely well, performing an important 
service. 
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Baudouin Decharneux, Lange, le devin et le prophéte: chemins de la parole dans 
l'euvre de Philon d'Alexandrie dit le Juif". Spiritualités et pensées libres. Editions 
de l'Université de Bruxelles, Brussels 1994. 160 pages, Price BFr 650, FFr 
120. ISBN 2-8004-1094-9. 


In spite of its modest size, this book represents an ambitious undertak- 
ing. It 1s the first monograph devoted to the subject of Philo's angelology. 
The author, who teaches Early Christian Literature at the Free University 
of Brussels, draws together various strands of his research that he has pre- 
viously published in a large number of articles. As he rightly states at the 
outset, Philo's views on angels can hardly be studied in isolation. Not only 
are they intimately related to numerous other aspects of his thought, but 
they also have important historical connections with biblical, Jewish and 
Greek philosophical themes. Any attempt at Wolfsonian systematzation is 
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firmly rejected. Instead the author favours a combination of approaches. 
He is sympathetic to the method of the history of religions, which is con- 
trasted with the claims of rationality made by the philosophical tradition. 
But the chief entry into Philo's thought is—quite rightly—via the texts, 
especially the numerous allegorical passages in which angels and divine 
logo: play a prominent role. Finally he also takes into account Philo's con- 
crete historical and social location, drawing the noteworthy conclusion on 
the final page that Philo's reconciliation of Jewish faith and contemporary 
philosophy bears a strongly ideologized stamp which allows too little room 
for doubt and critical reflection. The main body of the book consists of a 
dozen mostly short chapters. T'hemes brought in relation to Philo's angelo- 
logy are the role of angels and /oego: as intermediaries; the influence of 
Plato's Phaedrus and the image of the Great King; the deficient spirituality 
of the Chaldeans; the role of prophecy as symbolized by Joseph, Aaron, 
Moses, and the anti-prophet Balaam; the spirituality of the Levites and 
High Priest. Extensive references are made to secondary literature (with a 
strong bias towards material written in French). It was most surprising not 
to see any reference to À. Méasson's important work Du char aié de Zeus 
à l'Arche d'Alltance (reviewed in this journal, vol. 42 (1988) 290-295). It was 
also a pity that David Winston's important studies on Philo's views on 
prophecy were not taken into account. 

The study under review is most definitely not the last word on the sub- 
ject. Its method is impressionistic rather than systematic. Especially the 
Jewish background of Philo's angelology requires further investigation. But 
in the case of a thinker as elusive and complex as Philo, such a method 
has much to recommend it. The reader who takes the üme to study this 
elegantly produced book will find his or her efforts generously rewarded. 
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Onigeniana. Sexta, Origéne et la Bible/Origen and the Bible. Actes du Colloquium 
Origenianum Sextum Chantilly, 30 aoüt—3 Septembre 1993. Édités par Gilles 
Dorival et Alain le Boulluec avec la collaboration de Monique Alexandre, Michel 
Fédou, Aline Pourkier, Joseph Wolinsla. Leuven, University Press/Uitgeverij Peeters, 
1995, 865 p. 


I. Situation. de lherméneutique. d'Origéne 


R.E. Heine, The Introduction to Origen's Commentary on fohn compared with 
the Introductions to the Ancient Philosophical Commentaries on. Aristotle; KJ. 
Torjesen, Influence of Rhetonc on Origen's Old Testament Homlilies; J.-D. Dubois, 
Le titre christologique d'Évangéliste et la polémique d'Origene contre les Gnostiques; 
A. Pasquier, L'allégorie du ciel et du firmament chez Origéne et dans un traité 
gnostique de Nag Hammadi; G.G. Stroumsa, Clement, Origen, and Jewish Esotenic 
Traditions; J.H.C. Neeb, Origen's Interpretation of Genesis 28: 12 and the Rabbis; 
R.L. Wilken, Ongen's Homilies on. Leviticus and. Vayikra Rabbah; ^. van den Hoek, 
Clement and Origen as Sources on *Noncanonical" Scriptural Traditions during 
the Late Second and Earlier Third Centuries; A. Méhat, Sur deux définitions de 
la priére; E. Osborn, Clement and the Bible; É. Junod, Que savons-nous des 
Scholies (oxóAia-onuewbooeic) d'Origéne?; L. Perrone, Perspectives sur Origene et la 
littérature patristique des "Quaestiones et Reponsiones." 


IL. Ornigéne devant le texte de la Bible 


O. Munnich, Les Zexaples d'Origéne à la lumiére de la tradition manuscrite de 
la Bible grecque; G,J. Norton, The Fragments of the Hexapía of the Psalter and the 
Preparation of a Critical Edition of the Hebrew Psalter; P. Jay, Jéróme et la Septante 
origénienne; J.-N. Guinot, La fortune des Hexaples d'Origéne aux IV* et V* siécles 
en milieu antiochien. 


III. L'Argumentation. Scripturae 


D. Bertrand, Bible et priére. Typologie des références à la Bible dans le Discours 
sur la Pnére; L.N. Fernando, Origen's Use of Scripture in Contra Celsum; M. Maritano, 
L'argomentazione scritturistica di Origene contro 1 sostenitori della metensomatosi; 
P. O'Cleirig, 7opot of Invention in Origen's Homilies; G. Sfameni Gasparro, Ispirazione 
delle Scritture e divinazione pagana: Aspetti della polemica fra Origene e Celso; 
B. Studer, Die doppelte Exegese bei Origenes. 


IV. Exégése et Théologie 


H.5. Benjamins, Oikonomia bei Origenes: Schrift und. Heilsplan; H. Crouzel, Le 
contexte spirituel de l'exégese dite spirituelle; M. Fédou, L'herméneutique origéni- 
enne de la Bible et les religions paiennes; C. Kannengiesser, Écriture et théologie 
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trinitaire d'Origene; L. Lies, Die *Gottes würdige" Schriftauslegung nach Origenes; 
J.S. O'Leary, The Recuperation of Judaism; I. Rigolot, Le Mysterion de l'unité des 


deux Testaments: Évangile unique et histoire en acte. 


V. Ongéne exégéte de la Bible 
A. L'Ancen Testament 


Y.M. Duval, Vers le Commentaie sur joel d'Ongéne; M. Pesty, Origene et les 
prophétes. 


B. Évangile de ean 


W.A. Bienert, 'Avoyoyi im Johannes- Kommentar des Origenes; R. Gogler, Einführung 
zur Diskussion über das Referat: 'Avayoyü| im. fohannes- Kommentar des Origenes; 
M. Kuyama, The Searching Spirit. The Hermeneutical Principle in the Preface of 
Origen's Commentary on the Gospel of john; J.A. McGuckin, Structural Design and 
Apologetic Intent in Origen's Commentary on john; T. Mikoda, 'Hyeuovikóv in. the 
Soul; J. Wolinski, Le recours aux ézivowi du Christ dans le. Commentaire sur. fean 


d'Origene. 


C. Letters de Paul 


C. Bammel. Origen's Pauline Prefaces and the Chronology of his Paulime Com- 
mentanes, T. Heither, Origenes! Exegese von Rómerbrief 12.1-8 als Einführung in 
die Spiritalis Observantia; R. Roukema, La prédication du Christ crucifié (1 Corinthiens 
2,2) selon Origéne; G. Bostock, Origen's Exegesis of the Kenosis Hymn (Philip- 
pians 2:5-11). 


D. Autres textes 


E. Bammel, Der Prozess Jesu in der Erklárung des Origenes; P. Bright, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews in Origen's Christology; E. Dal Covolo, L'interpretazione 
ongeniana di | Petri 259. 


VI. La postérité de l'herméneutique. d'Origéne chez les Peres de l'Église grecs 


P.F. Beatrice. Didyme l'Aveugle et la tradition de l'Allégorie; G. Gould, The 
Influence of Origen on Fourth Century Monasticism: Some Further Remarks; 
A. Meis, Orígenes y Gregorio de Nisa, "In Canticum"; D. Pazzini, Il Prologo di 
Giovanni in Origene e Cirillo Alessandrino: un confronto; B. Daley, What did 
"Origenism" Mean in the Sixth. Century?; P.M. Blowers, The Anagogical Imagina- 
tion: Maximus the Confessor and the Legacy of Origenian Hermeneutics. 
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VII. La postérité de l'herméneutique d'Origéne chez les. Peres. latins et au Moyen Age 


R.M. Berchman, In the Shadow of Origen: Porphyry and the Patristic Origins 
of New Testament Criticism; A. Basti, Conception du Commentaire et tradition 
exégétque dans le /n Matthaeum d'Origéne et d'Hilaire de Poitiers; J. Doignon, De 
l'absence à la présence d'Origéne dans l'exégése d'Hilaire de Poitiers: Deux cas 
typiques; M. Milhau, Comparaison entre la version grecque du Psaume CXVIII 
par Origéne et sa version latine par Hilaire de Poiters; V. Grossi, Il. Cristiano 
"Filius Pacis" nell'esegesi Origeniana di Luca 10,5-7; M.-A. Vannier, Origene et 
Augustin, interprétes de la création. 


VIII. Les débats autour de Üherméneutique d'Origéne aux époques moderne et. contemporaine 


J. Dechow. Origen's Shadow over the Erasmus/Luther Debate; B. Roussel, Béze 
et Origene; T. Cerbu, Autour de la Phioecahe de Tarin; C. Theobald, Origéne et 
le débat herméneutique contemporain. Indexes. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Adolf Schlatter, Romans. The Righteousness of God. Translated by Siegfried S. 
Schatzmann. Foreword by Peter Stuhlmacher. Hendrickson Publishers, Peabody, 
Mass., 1995. (Originally published "Gottes Gerechtigkeit. Ein. Kommentar zum 
Rómerbrief" 1935). 

Merja Merras, The Origins of the Celebration of the Christian Feast of Epiphany. An 
Ideological, Cultural and Historical Study. University of Joensuu, Joensuu Finland, 
1995. 

Pacien de Barcelone, Écrits. Introduction, texte critique, commentaire et index par 
Carmelo Granado, S,J., traduction par Chantal Épitalon et Michel Lestienne (Sources 
Chrétiennes 410). Paris Les Éditions du Cerf, 1995. 393 p. 139 F. 

Origéne, Homélies sur les psaumes 36 à 38. Texte critique établi par Emanuela Prinzivalli, 
introduction, traduction et notes par Henn Crouzel, S;J. et Luc Brésard, o.c.s.o. 
(Sources Chrétiennes 411). Paris les Éditions du Cerf, 1995. 494 p. 291 F. 

Optat de Miléve, Traité contre les Donatstes. Tome I (livres I et ID; Tome II (livres 
II à VIDI) Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par Mireille Labrousse 
(Sources Chrétiennes 412 et 413). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1995-1996. 312 —- 268 
p. 186 4 142 F. 

Jerry. Camery-Hoggatt, Speaking of God. Reading and Preaching the Word of God. 
Hendrickson Publishers, P.O. Box 3473, Peabody, Mass. 1995. IX, 277 p. 

Lee M. McDonald, The Formation of the Chrisaan Bible Canon. Revised and expanded 
edition. Hendrickson Publishers, Peabody Mass., 1995. (First edition 1987). 

Asclepius, De volkomen openbaring van Hermes Trismegistus. Ingeleid, vertaald en 
toegelicht door G. Quispel (Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica 6). Amsterdam, In 
de Pelikaan, 1996. 

Günther Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash. Translated and edited 
by Markus Bockmuehl. Second Edition. Edinburgh, T&T Clark, 1996. XII, 434 p. 
(Authorized Englsh Translation of Einleitung in. Talmud und Midrasch, München 
1982, 1992, and incorporating additional material by Günther Stemberger and Markus 
Bockmuehl. 

Mario Masini, La lectio divina. Teologia, spiritualità, metodo. Edizioni San Paulo, Piazza 
Soncino 5— 20092 Cinisello Balsamo (Milano). 509 p. L 42.000. 

Derek Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool. Leontius's Life and the Late Antiquity City. 
University of California Press, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1996. 
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